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The following sketches of a state-church were 
originally published in successive numbers of the 
Nonconformist newspaper. They were intended 
■ to be a popular exhibition of the multiform evils 
inflicted upon this country by a national esta- 
blishment of religion. This must sei-ve as an 
apology for the character of style which has been 
I adopted. Sensible as the writer is of its nume- 
rous deficiencies, he yet ventures to think that, 
taking into consideration the fact that he is con- 
ducting a grave argument, not for the benefit of 
I a select circle of readers, but for the perusal of 
all classes indiscriminately, the vehicle which he 
f has chosen for his thoughts is not altogether 
•inappropriate. The question of a separation of 
Ithe church from tlie state, is not one interesting; 
Ito the theologian only — it deeply concerns all 
\ ranks and orders of men iu the kingdom. It is, 
V consequently, a matter of importance that it 



should be treated of in such manner as to bring 
it within the range of all minds, and this could 
only be done by addressing the conunon sense of 
men, and by discarding, as far as possible, the 
mere technicalities of the divine. The writer 
has endeavoured to imagine himself addressing a 
mixed audience, with whom to gam his end it 
was necessary to be serious without prosing, and 
to be lively without exposing himself to the 
charge of levity. The arguments are therefore 
brief, and must be looked upon rather as sugges- 
tions to the thoughtful than as complete trains 
of reasoning. They are bare outlines which the 
reader is left to fill up. 

It may be thought necessary by some that the 
writer should apologise for the freedom with 
which he has remarked upon the conduct of 
classes of men whose failings have usually se- 
cured tlie utmost lenity of treatment. In the 
writer's opinion no such apology is due. For 
man he has a high reverence — for distinct orders 
of men, considered as such, he has none. Never 
is office perverted to more pernicious ends than 
when it is made to shield from censure those who 
are justly chargeable with inconsistency. That 
is altogether abhnd courtesy, which consults the 
feelings of any class at the expense of truth. The 
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question is, whether the charges brought 
igainst the clergy of the Establishment, or against 
issenting ministers, can be borne out. If they 
, silence would be criminal ; if they cannot, 
r are to be objected to for their falsehood, and 
|br that only. 

Nor has the writer the slightest sympathy with 
hose who think that Christianity demands that 
; worst evils should be rebuked in honied sen- 
He finds no warrant for this in the sa- 
1 Scriptures, Things are called by their right 
nes there. The periphrastic mode of exhibiting 
truth, which takes off all angularity, and makes 
the worst of evils appear almost as harmless as 
■ innocence itself, is but a special mode of decep- 
tion by which men fancy that they are exercising 
harity, when, in truth, they are but indulging a 
rticular order of selfishness. The inspired 
Titers never speak of a lie as " a deviation from 
iie strict line of truth," nor of drunkenness as 
fan inordinate attachment to the pleasures of the 
fable." The refinement of the present age is the 
jiement of aristocracy, not of Clu-istianity. 
Lain speaking may, in truth, exhibit far less 
^ttemess of spirit than the most roundabout 
md polite terms. He who would hurt the feel- 
, of another further than the cause of truth 



requires, is unquestionably bitter ; but lie who 
pretends to expose a sinful system, without hurt- 
ing the feelings of its abettors, is doing but little 
for the advantage of Christianity. 

The writer of these sketches can sincerely say 
that he is utterly unconscious of ill-feehng 
towards any party, or any class of individuals. 
He would not wantonly wound a single heart. 
As far as he knows himself, he would not will- 
ingly inflict pain upon the meanest of the brute 
creation ; but he sees no reason why an indis- 
position to annoy others should be a bar to his 
presenting important truth to the notice of his 
readers just as it is, or rather just as it appears 
to his own mind, without circumlocution and 
without false colouring. He does not insist upon 
the necessary correctness of his opinion of men 
and things, but such as his opinion is, he thinks 
it right to give it fairly to the world. The reader 
will find nothing in these sketches which the 
writer does not sincerely think, and he has aimed 
not to conceal his thoughts, but to make them 
understood. If occasionally he has employed 
strong language, he has done so because weaker 
would not so well have expressed his views. 
His object has been, not to exhibit a specimen 
of polite controversy, but to leave upon the read- 
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er's mind a true, distinct, and abiding impres- 
sion of what he believes to be a terrible evil. 
Let his language be judged of by that end. Men 
thoroughly in earnest are seldom adepts in minc- 
ing their terms. 

To the earnest consideration of the public he ' 
now conunends these light and imperfect sketches. 
Whatever may be the faults of the writer, the 
subject-matter of his thoughts is well worthy of 
attention. He could have wished to have ap- 
proached nearer to his own idea of what this 
volume ought to be. As it is, he sends it forth 
to the world in its present shape with mingled 
diffidence and hope ; and if his thoughts meet 
with but fair attention, he neither asks nor ex- 
pects quarter for himself. He would rather con- 
vince ten men than please a thousand. 

Stoke Newinfftan, 

June 20th, 1842. 



GROUP THE FIRST. 

A STATE CHURCH VIEWED FROM THE GROUND OF 

CONSISTENT DISSENT, 



It will be seen that in this group of views the state-church 
only appears in the distance. The reader is made acquainted 
with the relative bearings of a national establishment and dis- 
sent. The mistaken position taken up by modem nonconform- 
ists is pointed out. The obstructions which have stood in 
the way of a clearer view of the question are exposed. The 
necessity of regarding a state-church from the high ground of 
religious principle is insisted upon. The whole series is de- 
signed to be preliminary to a closer inspection of the evils po- 
litical, philosophical^ and religious, resulting from the alliance 
between Church and State. 



THE "GRIEVANCE" ERROR. 



How does it happen that in looking over the re- 
»rds of our legislature, we find every reference now 
bade to dissenters by men of all parties, marked by a 
1 different from that which formerly prevailed ? 
Tieuce comes the seemingly mysterious change that 
ised upon tlieni since the great campaigns 
irhich terminated in the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
mration Acts, and the emancipation of our Roman- 
atliolic fellow-countrymen ? Ten years since their 
foice commanded a respectful attention ; their move- 
ments were bold, vigorous, and successful. Now, 
ythough they have gained in numbers, are possessed 
' equal wealth, and superior intelligence, they are 
i, and, what is worse, despised with impunity. 
A Registration Act and a Marriage Bill have been 
sded to them, it is true, by a reformed parliament. 
But setting tliese aside, to what quarter can they look 
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for self- gra till ation. The continuation of church-rates, 
ecclesiastical imprisonments, workhouse chaplains, 
colonial bishoprics, and demands for church exten- 
sion, prove that they are no longer formidable. Their 
own movements are not what they once were, well 
planned and skilfully conducted enterprises. They 
are more like insurrections, — fitful, sudden, partial in 
extent, easily suppressed, productive of no beneficial 
result. Dissenters are without union ; they have lost 
heart, the prestige of their power is gone. 

When, however, they are taunted by whigs, tories, 
and radicals, with their mutual disagreements, and 
sectarian jealousies, whilst there may be some truth 
in the reproach, it does nothing to lay open the trae 
cause of their present weakness. Differences of opi- 
nion, strong and even bigoted attachment to theo- 
logical creeds are not things of yesterday's growth. 
They always have existed, always will exist. With 
men not wholly indifferent to truth, there is a natural 
and invariable tendency, in the absence of higher and 
more commanding motives, to fall apart into distinct 
bodies, and become sectarian, both in spirit and in 
aim. Nor is this law of our nature to be torn tip 
and flung aside by the railings of politicians. To fuse 
minds of different original construction, of diflferent 
habits and modes of thought, of different tastes and 
affections, into unity of purpose, requires the presence 
and energy of some broad intelligible principle, in 
which all can unite, the realization of which all can 
regard as worthy of a struggle, and in the working out 
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of which all will be content to merge their minor difr] 
ferences, and deliberate, and apeak, and act, as one man. 

The secret of the present humiliating position of 
dissenters is, that their proceedings have, of late, 
been based on no intelligible principle at all. They put 
forward the redress of " practical grievances" as their 
bond of union. We have no disposition to quarrel 
with the gentlemen who decided upon this policy, to 
impugn their motives or to depreciate their judgment. 
We know how easy it is, after the event, to point 
out the certain cause of failure. Their mistake was, 
perhaps, natural, but it was fatal. From the moment 
this system of tactics was adopted, energy began to 
decline, zeal to grow cold, and disunion to appear. 
The timidity, the selfishness, the petty character of 
the proposed enterprise, quickly produced their bane- 
ful results. One unsuccessful contest decided the 
matter. Then came languor, indifference, mutual re- 
criminations and disastrous defeat. Dissenters are 
low like a disbanded army. The materials of strength 
icxist among them in abundance, but without the dis 
:ipline which once combined them and rendered their 

,rength arailable, against the foes of religious free- 
iom. Why should dissenters conceal from themselves 

hat is known to all the world ? They are no longer 
respected — they are feared by none, 

111 tracing their present weakness to its right source, 

e indicate the only efficient remedy. They must 

!gm again the struggle with intolerance. Let them 
"isely. Ultimate success will require union^ 
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patience^ persevering energy^ and considerable self- 
sacrifice. Their aim must therefore be a worthy one. 
It must involve a noble principle. It must be honest, 
£rect^ and final. The entire Separation op 
Church and State is really their object. It be- 
comes dissenters fairly to avow it, soberly to set about 
it, and in all earnestness to gird and discipline them- 
selves for a final grapple with ecclesiastical tyranny. 



THE INDEX OF WEAKNESS. 



Cant phrases are not wholly to be despised. Worth- 
ess as they are in themselves, they have their uses. 
■ They are the straws in the air — the chips in the 
stream, which serve to show the current of opinion. 
They are the crannies and chinks in the professions 

iput forward by party, through which we may look and 
discover the hidden principles by which it is swayed. 
They express little, but they often indicate much. 
Like the stratum which lies immediately over a seam 
of coal, they may be regarded as mere rubbish ; but 
then it is rubbish we are delighted to find, inasmuch 
KB it is in certain contact with a mine of wealth. 
What a vein of truth, for instance, lies buried beneath 
the " No Popery" cry, in whatever region of history 
it is found to have prevailed ! The philosopher, when 
he meetci with it, may close his books, and, without 
their aid, lay down with unerring accuracy, a general 
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outline of tlie events to be met with in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

" The practical grievances of diaaenters," is a cant 
phrase of this description. It matters not a rush by 
whom it was coined — its circulation was once exten- 
sive. Every one kneiv what it meant, and what it did 
not mean. It meant church-rates, exclusion from the 
universitiea, the compulsory celebration of marriage 
rites at the established church, &c. It did not mean 
the union of church and state. It was invented pur- 
posely to throw that question into the dark. At first 
glance it appears nothing more than an ordinary string 
of words. But let it be subjected to fair analysis, and 
we mistake if it does not contain within it the key 
to our recent history, the secret to our present weak- 
ness. 

" The PRACTICAL grievances," forsooth ! as though 
the union of church and state were a mere theory — a 
speculation, an abstract unembodied principle about 
which it would be foolish to contend ! As though the 
assumption by the legislature of authority to deal with 
the religious faith and exercises of its subjects were 
no faith at all ! As though it injured no one, perpe- 
trated no real mischief, and might be safely left for 
discussion as a matter of opinion when the practical 
grievances of dissenters shall have been redressed ! 

The very cast of the phrase speaks volumes. Men, 
whose principles are in direct antagonism to an esta- 
blishment of religion, would not be startled from their 
propriety at the bare idea of bringing the alliance now 
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Fsubsisttiig between church and state to a close, but 

F'that they have uot habituated themselves to regard 

* the evil as a pi-actical one. They could not have left 

the question where it is, had they not looked upon it 

as a kind of remote error, which must be left for time 

alone to rectify. The conduct of English dissenters 

■ has been tantamount to this — "Relieve us — redress 

Cflw wrongs — give us what, as citizens, we may de- 

— and we will let truth and religion shift for 

themselves." 

Now, ii is very far from our intention to charge 

I dissenters with the deliberate entertainment of thiij 

r selfish design. We know them better. No body of 

men have given more costly or more numerous pledges 

of their anxiety to advance the cause of truth. Vt^ 

maintain, however, that as far as their great distinctive 

■.principle is concerned, their proceedings have pre- 

Isented to the minds of shrewd penetrating politicians 

I aspect of meanness which has excited their con- 

■tempt. No great wonder if they are looked upon as 

aiere quacks, raising a great clamour, ivliich, after all, 

; nothing. 

All great questions have been settled by men in 
irnesi — by men who have bound a principle about 
Jielr hearts which they come to regard as " part and 
ircel" of their being. Little, peddling, temporising 
lolicy, never yet conferred a lasting benefit upon the 
'orid. Dissenters have found their punishment In 
ftieir mistake. Their " practical grievances" remain 
Uuch where they did. High-churchism has been em- 
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boldened^ and is becoming every day more arrogant 
and more rapacious. To the catalogue of ^^grievances'^ 
others have been since added^ and more are in pre- 
paration. Priestcraft stalks through the land in un- 
disguised triumph — and Christianity^ betrayed and 
forsaken by those whose principles bound them to 
stand by her, is made an instrument to work out the 
designs of a selfish aristocracy. Dissenters see it and 
are silent. 



THE mSSION IVADED. 
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A. nobler raiBsion than that with which dissenters 
are charged, it is difficult to conceive. If, when trnth 
beckons, men are bound to attend — if, when truth is 
heard, they are under obligation to give utterance to 
the revelation slie has vouchsafed to them, duties mope 
weighty or more honourable than those devolving upon 
the nonconformists of this country, were never laid 
upon any religious body. A more splendid career of 
usefulness was not opened to the army of martyrs, 
who with incredible labours and rivers of blood, 
worked out the Reformation, than that which invites 
the onward march of protcstant dissenters. 

We speak advisedly. Those principles which, under 
the wise arrangements of Providence, were gradually 
evolved out of the sufferings, the consuming anxieties, 
the tortures, the death of so many great and good men, 
could not be trivial ones. Means so costly were not 
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desij^ned to accomplisli an end of ^iiiall importance. 
The niiintle which our forefathers let fall upon theii- 
descendants, was never meant to be folded up and laid 
aside. If we have nothing to do for the furtherance 
of our principles, Ihelr sacritice of themselves was an 
egregious error. 

But now, how stands the case ? Christianity, 
'cribbed, cabined, confined" by the State, by a body 
i of aristocracy — forced, as John Milton expresses it, 
3 grind in the prison-house of their sinister designs 
[ and practices" — degraded into a tool with which to 
I mend their fortunes, and prolong their ascendancy — 
I tricked out with meretricious ornaments that conceal 
' or deface her native loveliness — rendered hateful to 
the people by the tyranny and rapacity practised in 
her name — Christianity appeals to dissenters who pro- 
fess to be better acquainted with her nature and her 
claims, to rescue her from this humiliatuig bondage, 
and persevere in generous, self-denying effort to de- 
I liver her out of the hands of men who are ignorant of 
[ her worlh. 

Coldly have the dissenters of this country listened 

' to this appeal. The case, they confess, is a grievous 

one. They cannot shut their eyes to that. Every day 

events force that upon their conviction. Would heaven 

put an end to the evil, they would be devoutly thankful, 

— supremely happy. But what are they to do ? For 

them to meddle with the question wonld give serious 

I offence. Besides it is political. They prefer, there- 

[ fore, to do good in iheir own quiet way — to let alone 
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the diseaae which preys upon the very vitals of 
society, and busy themselves ia attenipts to cure a 
finger or a hand — to work out effects in detail, and 
allow a state-church to destroy them by wholesale — 
in one word, to evade their high mission, and thrust 
into obscurity their great principles. 

Alas ! that good men should he scared from a ser- 
vice ao honourable, by a silly taunt flung at them by 
crafty men who laugh among themselves at the effect 
it produces. Political ! Is there any thing so cri- 
minal in being political, that sacred duties must 
be abandoned, rather than expose ourselves to the 
charge ? Is the christian church to be left weltering 
in corruption, because men cannot drag it forth with- 
out defiling their hands with politics ? Is every law 
of religion to be for ever subverted by those who 
I assume to be its only authorised guardians, until the 
I evil can be remedied by other than civil agency ? Is, 
I then, the understanding of protestant dissenters to be 
I paralysed, and their spirits cowed, by an unmeaning, 
' worthless, ridiculous charge like this ? In very sooth, 
ve blush for the folly of it. 

But dissenters, it will he urged, arc unjustly re- 
proached with an indifference to, or a betrayal of, 
the great cause committed to their hands. They are 
heartily attached to it, although difference of opinion 

tmay exist as to the best mode of seeking its advance- 
ment. Well ! how do they show their attachment ? 
"What do theyrfo? If they have not brought their 
power to bear upon the legislature, from a settled con- 
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viction that opinion is not ripe for such an effort, have 
they laboured to ripen opinion ? Are their children 
imbued with a knowledge of their principles, or duly 
impressed with a sense of their importance ? Do 
their ministers, usually, make it any part of their 
duty, to instruct their people on this subject ? Are 
they forward to conntenance and encourage those who 
stand forth to promote the spread of voluntaryism r 
Do they not ordinarily stand aloof from all such 
efforts ? In strict candour, in open, day-light honesty 
■ — have dissenters fulfilled their mission, or done what 
they could ? 

From our inmost soul we wish we could answer, 
'* Yes." We cannot — they know full well, we cannot. 
No ! degraded, insulted Christianity, has made her 
appeal to them in vain, and their posterity, if not 
themMelves, will have to deplore the fatal mistake. 
PricBtcmft is not inactive, if dissenters are. They 
who brand consistent nonconformists with the epi- 
thet, " political," are political enough themselves. 
They are " wise in their generation." They know 

I what weapons to handle, and how to use them most 
effectively. They are gaining ground upon passive 
dissent. They have this advantage — they are not 
aahamed of their principles. 
What then is to be done ? We answer at once, 
we must begin at home — must reform ourselves. With 
unfeigned sorrow, not unmingled with sincere respect 
'^with a hearty and thankful appreciation of the good 
they do, in other directions — with a full knowledge 
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that many noble exceptions must be made — not in 
bitterness, but in simple, earnest faithfulness, we are 
compelled to proclaim our conviction, that the prin- 
cipal cause of our present weakness and humiliation, 
is the conduct, on this question, of DISSENTING 
MINISTERS. 



THE REMONSTRANCE. 



I 



We solemnly arraign the body of dissentiHg minis- 
ters in Euglfiiid at the bar of truth. The time for 
trifling baa gone by. The Establishment, a life-de- 
stroying upas, deep-rooted in our isoil, uudiaturbed, 
drinks up fresh vigour. It sprouts again. It puts 
forth fresb branches. It sheds its noxious seeds in 
our colonies. If there be evil in it, that evil is daily 
becoming confirmed, augmented, perpetuated. The 
curse is going down to our posterity, abroad to our 
emigrants, aggravated in its intensity. For our part, 
we are resolved to wash our hands of the guilt. In 
the name of myriads, victims of an impious pretence — 
when they lean upon it, fatally deluded, when they dis- 
cern its hollowDess, rendered inhdels for life— in the 
name of unborn generations, of the untold millions that 
shall one day populate the distant dependencies of 
Britain — in the name of Christianity, misrepresented. 
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disgraced, downcast, trodden under foot, by aristocratic 
legislation, we charge the body of dia&eiiting ministers 
with unfaithfulness to sacred principlcB, evasion of a 
noble mission, and seeming reclilessness of all the 
mighty interests at issue. 

A state-church ! Have they never pondered upon 
the practical meaning of that word ? Have they never 
lool^ed into that darli, polluted, inner chamber of which 
it is the door ? Have they never caught a glimpse of 
the loathsome things that live, and crawl, and gender 
there? Did they never hear of simony — light-hating 
bRimony, too hideoua of form for the day to look upon 
1»— burrowing and nestling within that same state- 
church ? lias patronage never come across their path, 
to make them start and pause, and look at its disgust- 
ing features ? Did no one instance, out of those daily 
occurring, of advertising the sale of next presentations, 
ever happen to meet their eye ? Or, to get away from 
^^ details, has their thought never rested upon the fact 
^L that their own liberty to worship God as He has com - 
^^Vmaaded them, is graciously allowed them, permitted as 
^Hfa necessary evil, an infraction of the rule which places 
^^ftthe spiritual Interests of a great and intelligent people 
^^Kn the hands of the Cardigans and Waterfords, the 
; Palmeratons and Sibthorpes, the soldiers and the 
lawyers, the gamesters, duellists, and black-legs of the 
upper and lower houses of parliament ? In the face 
of this monstrous absurdity and impiety, what have 
they done ? We repeat the question with emphasis, 
^^" P^hat have dissenting miniatera done ? " 
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Had Paul — earnest, truthful) lion-hearted Paul, or 
Kuox, or Luther, kindred souls — fallen upon these dayti 
of time-serving and expediency, we can well imagine 
with what words of burning indignation they would have 
denounced the hoary imposture. To them the offence, 
whether of the half-instructed, but well-meaning dis- 
senters, or of the rich and influential few who, having 
gained the outermost verge of aristocratical society, 
pocket their principles lest they should compromise 
their re^ectability, would have been but aa the chaff 
before the blast. We think we see these men offering 
their incense to lawn sleeves, and, in furtherance of 
great Christian objects, inviting the condescending 
patronage of the titled foes of voluntary Christianity. 
They were men of right another stamp than that— 
these rough, yet withal, deep-souled reformers. The 
bench, the senate, the throue itself, and this broad land 
from end to end would have heard their stern protest, 
and quailed before their fearless rebuke. " Though 
it should rain Prince Georges," as Luther said, "for 
nine days successively," they would have uncloaked 
the system of money gathering which has dared to 
hide itself under the mantle of religion, and would 
have laid bare to the scorn and reprobation of the 
world its true character, its unmitigated deformity. 

If this matter concern not dissenting ministers, 
whom should it concern ? We had always supposed 
the promotion of the church's welfare to be their 
peculiar duty. They are bound to know, and conse- 
quently it may be supposed, they do know the blight- 
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ing, withering effect of an Establiuhruent upon religion. 
Nay ! they have not left this matter in doubt — for, 
when one of their number declared his solemn convic- 
tion that " the Church of England destroj-a more souls 
than it eaves," they ratified the declaration with their 
approval. If opinion, therefore, is not ripe for de- 
manding from our legislature the cession for ever of 
its claims to manage Christianity, whose fault itj that ■ 
The taunt hurled against the clergy, that protestantism 
could not have been in danger, had they done their 
duty in imparting instruction to the people, may be 
hurled back with fearful violence upon dissenting 
ministers. Flocks ignorant of the first principles of 
dissent — disposed to regard them as things of little im- 
portance, not to be obstinately held at the sacrifice of 
a rich customer — .upon whom does that reflect dis- 
grace ? Who has instructed them ? Who has awakened 
their indignation, by faithfully laying open the fester- 
ing evil ? If they are ignorant and apathetic, who is 
^ answerable for that ? 

We beg, however, on behalf of thousands, to ques- 
Ition the extent of this ignorance, and express doubts 
ftae to the reality of this seeming indifference- There 
in der- current of earnestness on this subject 
which escapes the observation of the superficial. The 
energies of dissenters are not drawn out — rather re- 
h pressed. Were dissenting ministers to sound the 

I key-note, myriads of hearts would joyfully respond. 
The mass is only unenlightened, not unwilling to learn. 
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^ THE REMONSTRANCE. 

The leading men in our congregation a, churcliineti 
too often in their Bympathies, dissenters only in their 
profession and connections — Ihetse are the men that 
stand between us and the sun. Had dissenting minis- 
ters det-lared themselves, and sworn upon the altar of 
truth and duty that they would never rest until the 
abomination was swept awa)-, these would no doubt in 
crowds have gone over to the church — the most fit- 
ting refuge for wealthy worldliness. The seeming loss, 
however, would have been real gain. The dissenting 
body might have shrunk in dimensions, but it would 
have become sounder at heart. Its thews and sinews 
would have been only the more vigorous for having 
been relieved of redundant fat. 

The various pleas urged by dissenting ministers in 
defence of their inactivity in this matter have not 
escaped our notice, nor is it our intention to pass them 
by without comment. We shall examine them here- 
after. We have spoken out, and we mean to speak out. 
We respect truth more than any body of men, how- 
ever deservedly respected. We believe that dissenting 
ministers have swerved into dishonesty — we do no* 
believe that dishonesty constitutes their character. 
There ia rightness in them although they have got 
wrong. Else would we not expose ourselves to the 
obloquy and reproach which we clearly foresee as the 
result of plain dealing. Their true power lies in being 
right. That they will be, and that at no distant 
period, we are as confident as tlial the globe turns 
upon its axle. Necessity is laid upon them. They 
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must ere long be right or they will cease to be. They 
stand in relation to the Establishment precisely as the 
ministers in America stood, but a few years since, in 
relation to slavery. Faithful remonstrance must either 
rouse them to fearless action, or push them down into 
universal contempt. We have no misgivings as to the 
issue. 



THE PLEA EXAMINED. 



An admitted evil — an evil of frightful magnitude — 
an evil affecting not the honour only, but the very 
vitality of Chriatian truth — an evil which converts 
a living, beauteous, gentle, life-giving reality, into 
a dead, offensive, peace- destroying form — which com- 
mits a system of means, appointed to wort out spi- 
ritual renovation, to the management and superin- 
tendence of men, the 'greater part of whom bitterly 
repudiate the very ends those means were designed to 
subserve — an evil which in all high senses, intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual, works like a pestilence, 
spreading abroad over the whole land, abomination 
and desolation — not merely exists in our country, but 
flourishes, extends itself, and is taking hold upon our 
colonial dependencies. The body of dissenting minis- 
ters, with numerous individual exceptions we admit, 
muke no direct effort to stay the plague, refuse to take 
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the purifying censor into their owu hands, and look 
coldly, nay, frowningly, upon any members of their 
own body, wlio feel themselves bound in duty so to do. 
Such conduct ought to he based upon reasons of un- 
yielding solidity. We propose to exaniine them. We 
promise we shall 

" Nothing eitonuate nor set down aught in mnlice." 

Our simple desire is to see things as they are — not to 
look upon them through any distorting medium, whe- 
ther of predilection or prejudice. On our part we ask 
no mercy — nor shall we hesitate to make any state- 
ment, which we believe to be the truth. 

First in order, and certainly most potential in argu- 
ment, is the plea, that direct effort is not the beat 
mode of curing the evil — at all events, not the most 
suitable for the adoption of dissenting ministers. 
Their business is to promulgate Christian truth, and 
by confining themselves singly and exclusively to this 
main end of their office, they are slowly, but certainly 
sapping the foundations of a citadel, which no direct 
efforts can batter down. 

Cheerfully, and with our whole heart, we offer our 
tribute of respect and admiration, to the zeal, the en- 
ergy, the perseverance, the success, with wbich their 
labours, in this direction, are performed. We not only 
admit, hut we are proud to proclaim our conviction, that 
the body of dissenting ministers is about the most valua- 
ble, the most useful, which our country can boast of — 
for the most part, good men, able expositors of scripture, 
attentive pastors, true pbilautbropists. Scantily paid. 
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they are content with frugal fare, and strive by self- 
denial, not only to " owe no man anything," but out 
of their narrow incomes, to set their floclis an example 
of liberality. No body of men, despite all the charges 
brought against them of sectarianism, more habitually 
exercise Christian charity. No men more cordially 
rejoice when good is done, by the instrumentality of 
any sect. Whatever there is in this kingdom of ac- 
tive benevolence, of high toned morality, of Christian 
virtue, is mainly to be traced to their unostentatious 
labours. We have no end to answer in offering them 
this sincere token of our respect. We would not stoop 
to flatter them. We are not about to retract one iota 
of the charge we brought against them. We speak thus 
because thus we think and believe. 

With this admission, we record our deliberate con- 
viction, that the apology above adverted to, for silence 
and inactivity in reference to the crying evil of church 
and state alliance, is unsatisfactory — not good in reason 
—not borne out by experience — not sanctioned by the 
highest examples. 

Here is a divinely appointed system of means, in- 
tended to work out an end of paramount importance. 
Our legislators, usually men who care nothing about 
the end, claim the exclusive right to order and regulate 
the employment of those means — pervert them into a 
piece of machinery to further their own political or 
pecuniary advantage — but, constrained by the spirit of 
the age, tolerate the use of the same means by dia- 
sentere. The evil is, their assumption of power which 
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s not belong to them, and their use of it, for eeltisli, 
vorldly purposes, to the serious impediment of voluii- 
'"tary religion. Such an evil is not to be met by the 
more honest and truthful employment of the same set 
of means by other men. The absurdity and impiety 
of a state church, is not a whit more clear to common 
apprehension after we have made men christians, thaL 
it was before, unless indeed such men feel themselves 
^H^und, which ordinarily they do not, thoroughly to in- 
^Kfestigate the merits of this particular question. 
^^ft Were the deadly error so directly antagonistic to 
^Kihe truths dissenting ministers are labouring to dis- 
^B^minate, that the reception of such truths and the 
J^ maintenance of such error, could not by possibility co- 
exist, the reason assigned would be strong, perhaps 
unanswerable. But this is not the case. Dissenting 
ministers adhering to their present plan, may do much 
good, but ages upon ages must elapse before the church, 
^_on this system, will work itself clear of the secularily 
^^Brhich now mixes up with, and defiles it. 
^B The apolo^ is not borne out by experience. A 
state-church is not in fact, rendered less secure by 
the policy adopted by dissenting ministers. The 
voluntary principle is not in reality advanced by it. 
The adherence of churchmen to the nationality of 
the church is not loosened by their hearty love of 
^^Chriatian truth — the dislike of dissenters to the union 
^Bs not augmented by it. Why ! dissenting ministers 
^^■Kve laboured, and laboured diligently, for upwards 
^^Ha century on this system, and yet, at this day, the 
^^^peBtJon generally is neither understood by their peo^l^ 
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nor greatly cared for ; and were a poll taken of the 
whole nonconforming community, not a fiftieth part 
of them would be found to know what the separation 
of church and state means. How absurd to pretend 
that theirs is the surest method of remedying the 
evil ! 

Tliat it ia not sanctioned by precedents of any worth, 
must be admitted when we mention Paul in connection 
with Judaism, John with Gnosticism, Luther with 
Catholicism, Bunyan, Owen and others with Laudism 
and ultra- cliurchism. All church history to which 
men are wont to look with an ardent glow of exuha- 
tion, is against the convenient but ill-chosen ground 
taken up on this question hy dissenting ministers. 

Again we call upon them to look into this matter. 
It has been neglected. Excuses have been urged 
without any serious examination of their validity — 
picked up hastily — employed somewhat pettishly— 
scarcely ever thought upon after they had answered 
their end. Their present position has not been taken 
up hy ministers after anxious and impartial discus- 
sion. They have slidden into it from inattention to,. 
and distaste for, the whole question at issue. They 
have committed themselves very much to the principles 
of expediency — and just now they feel it to he inexpe- 
dient to bind Ihemselvcs to a great principle. They 
have not deliberately gone wrong — they have not gone 
wrong from a mistaken but conscientious conviction 
that they were going right. Tliey have gone wrong,, 
chiefly, for want of sincere thought at all about the 
matter. 
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An image carved with marvellous cunning, tricked 
lut in solemn vestments, a part woven by human fancy, 

part stolen from the chest of truth — an image, we re- 
peat, an outside semblance, a counterfeit of life, not 
God-created, but made by the hands of man, empty, 
■without heart, destitute of any well-spring of vitality 

■has been placed by aristocratic legislation in the 
of Christianity. The living, simple, beauteous 
truth, the rightful queen to whom all spiritual homage, 
of due, belongs — too sincere, too earnest, too unbend ■ 
ing for the purposes of men in power, was long since 
deposed, thrust out, compelled to wander in obscurity 
and to witness the fealty of her voluntary adherents 
treated as an offence against the good order of society. 
Great men — kings, nobles, bishops, stand round about 
the image their own sagacity has fashioned, bow to it 

id pay it court, proclaim it the only true church of 
o 2 
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Christ, pass laws, professedly to maintain ita state, and 
share the proceeds among themselves. All men are 
bid to acknowledge it, in humble thankfulness that 
they are permitted to hold any conversation at all with 
Ler whose throne is usurped by this creature of the 
state. Meanwhile, these great ones, under the sanc- 
tion and on tlie behalf of their church, perpetrate a 
thousand enormities, violate every maxim of religion, 
degrade, insult, harass, imprison — regard nor justice 
nor mercy in their pursuit of pelf, until half this na- 
tion, disgusted with the imposture and ignorant o: 
claims and worth of heavenly truth, declare that there 
is no such thing, that it is all a hollow pretence, and 
that Christianity itself is a mere scheme of priestcraft. 
Christianity ! What kind of Christianity is ouC 
state-church upheld to subserve ? An attention t»' 
rites for the performance of which fees may be exacted 
— heartless formality — a blind, unreasoning, ignorant, 
superstitious obedience to the priesthood — payment of 
tithes, and easter-oflfe rings, and church rates — these 
are the great objects of our Establishment. The inte- 
rest taken in it by our rulers is just an interest in pro- 
perty. What concern can the vast majority of them 
be supposed to feel for the spread of religion ? The 
whole thing is a stupendous money- scheme, carried 
on under false pretences — a bundle of vested rightSj 
stamped, for the greater security, with the sacred 
name of Christianity — an affair of livings, and bene- 
fices, and baronial bishoprics to the aggregate amount 
of 5,000,000/. a year. 
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To shatter this image, and give the duat of it to the 
four winds of heaven — to re-conduct Christianity to 
her throne — to vindiciite her rights — to restore her le- 
gitimate influence — is the sacred mission of protestant 
dissenting ministers. They are appointed hy Prori- 
dence to this great work— their principles open up to 
them this glorious career — they are equal to the mighty 
undertaking — the time is come for them to decide and 
to act. With earnest longings of heart, with trem- 
bling solicitude largely intermingled with hope, we 
wait — the country waits, to hear their determination. 
We entreat them by all that is good and great to 
come forward. Let them but say, " the work shall be 
done," and the doom of the Establishment is pro- 
nounced. 

For they know not their own power. They seem 
scarcely to be sensible of the vast things they can ac- 
complish. They have the hearts of millions in their 
keeping — they enjoy the confidence of the great body 
of virtuous intelligence in this country. In one year 
they might change the whole aspect of this momen- 
tous question. The train is laid — the match ia put 
into their hands — let them dauntlessly apply it, and 
the flame of enthusiasm they will kindle will astound 
even themselves. Such an opportunity is now before 
them as never man had, Luther himself might have 
coveted their position. The resources of which they 
can avail themselves, the might they can wield, the 
object they are yet destined to effect, lay them under 
a tremendous weight of responsibility. They have 
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only to snap the cords which a wealthy and a worldly 
few have bound around them, to rise up in their might 
and shake off all obstructions, and they will re-assure 
the vast body of dissenters, unite them in one firm, 
compact, irresistible phalanx, call up the spirit of 
earlier days, and lead on religious liberty to its ultimate 
triumph. 

If there were one mode of appealing to them which 
we had reason to believe would be successfid, that mode 
we would adopt. We have spoken roughly to them, 
not, however, in unkindness. The blow might be un- 
welcome — let them not regard it as the blow of an 
enemy. To see them manfully, and with religious de- 
termination, occupy the honourable post which Provi- 
dence has assigned them, there is no sacrifice consist- 
ent with truth we would not gladly make. 'Tia no 
pleasure to us to wound — from our inmost souls we 
aver that we would much rather commend aud cheer 
them forward. Our object is single. We hesitate not 
to stake everything upon it — character, station, exist- 
ence itself. Our joy, our gratitude, our respect, our 
confidence would scarcely know a limit did we but 
hear them give the signal to march onward — march 
towards the actualisation of the voluntary principle. 



THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 



*' Onward ! Onward ! " — all events as, in rapid suc- 
cession, they pass by, apeak to the patriotic aud the 
good with increasing eniphaslgj "onward — move on." 
It is the spring-time of mind. Winter ivith its dark- 

38 and its desolation is over. Society, for ages 
ice-bound, feels the influence of a general thaw. The 
eun of truth rises high above the mountain tops, and 
all thiugs that love the light peep forth to welcome 
his genial beams. Through every pore of the nation, 
the sap is rising. All interests that root themselves in 
justice bud and put forth promise of future fruit. No- 
thing born of truth stands still. The seeds cast into 
the human heart midst many tears and much labour, 
by men of other times, begin at last to germinate, and 
quickened into life will push up through every incrus- 
tation which prejudice and pride may have formed 
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above them, into air and light, their proper element. 
No class can stay for long the universal bursting forth 
of intellectual nature. The body that ministers no 
adequate nourishment to the growing mind of the 
people, will presently be pushed aside as useless. 

Onward ! art, science, civilization, morals, civil po- 
lity — all are moving onward. If dissent, or ratherthe 
voluntary system of christian faith and worship, seems 
to be an exception, it is but in appearance. Like our 
own hardy oak, the pride of Britain, it may be late in 
vegetation, but like it too, it will be the last to fall 
"into the sear and yellow leaf." There is a vitality iu 
it which defies extinction. We have no misgivings. 
Be the influence what it may, natural or artificial and 
conventional, that checks its full development, it can 
have power only for a time, and that time, we rejoice 
to believe, is hasting to a close. 

Men talk of the amazing — the all but irresistible 
power of the aristocracy, as though it were a lain at- 
tempt to cope with that. These idle fears might be 
excused, when night overshadowed the soul of this 
great nation. They are contemptible now, indicating 
strong prejudice or strange misconception. The power 
of the aristocracy ! Let dissenters dare to look it in 
the face, and it will cease to be frightful. There re- 
sides, may we not rather say, there sleeps within their 
own body a might which, fairly aroused and put forth, 
would shake aristocratic strong-holds down to their 
very foundations. This is no empty flourish. With 
their principles, with their numbers, with tlieir re- 
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I, with their position in Hociety, with their so- 
briety of habits, their capacity for organization, their 
wide-spread intelligence, their religious zeal, the hard- 
,.<8t conventionality, though it were adamantine, must 
[;give way before their well-directed strokes. 

The Establishment, be it borne in mind, is linked 
with the affections of few hut those directly or re- 
motely interested in its wealth. Upon the great mass 
of the people it has no hold. The rapacity and the 
tyranny of the clergy have severed the feeble tie which 
bound them to the church. The millions would hail 
separation as an act of justice towards themselves. 
The power of the aristocracy would find no fidcruni 
there. 

The middle classes, our tradesmen, manufacturers, 
merchants and gentlemen of moderate property, may 
be equally divided between churchmen and dissent- 
ers. Of the churchmen, few indeed are affection- 
ately attached to tlie state -church. The {^reater 
part, by far, are only nominally of its communion. 
They rank among its members, because it is the so- 
called religion of the country. They sometimes at- 

id its services — they know little, and care less of its 

itrines — they are well nigh indifferent as to its fate. 
Inergy is not to be expected from them in support of 
the Establishment. They would show themselves in its 
favour in the first brush, but they have not the heart 
for a persevering earnest struggle. 

Thinking men, however circumstances may render 
certaia professions expedient, have long since settled 
~ c5 
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the question, considered simply as questioii of opiuion. 
Priestcraft, rampant of late, aa Puseyisin, neither 
blinds their judgment nor charms their affections. 
Nineteen out of twenty will admit, hi confidence, that 
the thing is a nuisance, the removal of which it ia a 
desideratum peacefully to accomplish. 

The case then stands thus. Here are two millions 
of dissenters in this country, even setting aside Scot- 
land, where a powerful and well-trained band waits im- 
patiently for action — ^two millions of England's moat 
virtuous, most intelligent, most truth-loving inhabit- 
ants, whom our dissenting ministers, in one year, 
might array in determined opposition to mammon, in 
the garb of Christianity — men capable of understand- 
ing a principle when fairly stated, of loving it when 
iniderstood, of working it out when truly loved. Here 
is a principle, the worth of which cannot be over-esti- 
mated — cognizable by every man of common sense — 
loveable and lovely to all virtuous and unprejudiced 
minds — identified with all that is characteristic of 
Christianity itself. By these men this principle is to 
be wielded against a great aristocratic imposture— a 
disgusting pretence, the hoUowiiess of which may 
be easily exposed — a falsehood cloaked in truth, which 
levies fearful imposts, produces bitter dissensions, 
stands in the way of all national progress, engenders 
infidelity to a most alarming extent, misrepresents 
and dishonours true religion. The sympathies of the 
masses are with them. In the middle ranks of society 
they have little to encounter but indifference, no deep- 
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i^ooted, affectionate, energetic feeling which ages only 
of toll and conflict can subdue. Thinking men of all 
professions inwardly msh them success. What is the 
power of the aristocracy against this ? What their re- 
sources, should we once come to close quarters ? Inti- 
I midation and oppression. But these are weapons which 
I when employed most vigorously most signally fail. 
I If dissenting ministers hesitate to break ground 
against this enormity, we earnestly implore them to 
read the signs of the times, and ponder seriously the 
almost certain results of their indecision. The work 
will be done — no human power can prevent that. The 
hours of priestcraft in this country are numbered. A 
spirit of hostility to it is rising and spreading through 
I all ranks which must ere long overwhelm it. There 
I are elements at work in the bosom of society, of fright- 
ful virulence and force, which the most trivial and un- 
expected event may presently be the flash to ignite and 
explode. The Establishment will be destroyed by re- 
volutionary and infidel fury, unless it be first peaceably 
put an end to by enlightened and religious men. Let 
not dissenting ministers be deceived. The storm that 
is gathering, and which they alone can avert, will be 
indiscriminate in its ravages. Not the Establishment 
only, but Christianity, which in the minds of the many 
is identified with it, will be exposed to its pitiless vio- 
lence. Let them look around them whilst there is yet 
time. 

The vast body of working men, the physical power 
of the nation — is it not almost wholly possessed by in- 
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fidelity? Mark, we say, — mark the intense bitterness 
of their hatred against the priesthood as a clasa — 
hatred excited and inflamed by the oppression prac- 
tised upon them in the name of religion. Are dissent- 
ing ministers prepared to withstand its outburst ? Do 
they intend to await the eoniiug storm ? Is it fair to 
religion, fair to the church of Christ, that they should 
do BO } By taking their stand now, they may imbue 
the minds of the labouring classes with the truth, that 
Christianity is not oppression, does not sanction it — 
that far from standing in the way of freedom, it gladly 
lends a hand to help it forward. They may open the 
people's eyes to the fact, that a state-church is not to 
be confounded with the lovely emanation from the di- 
vine mind — the gospel of peace. They will, at all 
events, have done their part, to rescue them from error. 
They will not gain the masses by inaction. No rever- 
ence towards the truth is like to be begotten in their 
hearts by the silence of dissenting ministers on this 
matter. 

Priestcraft must fall. That truth is written in light. 
With them it remains to decide whether it shall fall 
by the hands of religion or of infidelity — whether they 
will ride and control, or perish in the storm. 
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"England! with all thy faults I love thee still." 
Yea ! our couutry tLikesafirm hold upon our affections 
— cbaliengeij and secures our honest and exulting ad- 
miration. The recluse, whose sonl makes antiquity 
its home, and whose converse with the modern world 
is limited to its wants and its annoyances, may boast, 
if he please, of Greece and Rome ; and, carefully shut- 
ting one eye to prevent distraction, and looking intently 
with the other through the telescope of time upon the 
far distant past, may aver, if he will, that the present 
age furnishes no parallel to ages long since gone by. 
Right the contrary is our judgment of the matter. 
With pride, we look upon the wondrous embodiments, 
material, intellectual, and moral, of the human mind, 
with which our country is thickly studded. If iu other 
days intellect built for itself more splendid shrines 
than DOW, and dwelt in a cloud of glory more effulgent 
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— which we dispute — we look in vaiii into dusky anti- 
quity for the more magnificent creations of the moral 
man — the concretions (if we may so speak) of jus- 
tice and benevolence — the bright and beauteous formii 
into which the social world is moulded by the plastic 
power of religion. These, less showy, but more noble 
developments of mind, constitute the distinguishing 
glory of this country and of our age. We have just 
looked upon them in the loveliness of their efflores- 
cence — for iu May they blossom;* and we step into 
another month, thaukful that we are permitted to tread 
a soil, capable of producing after this sort. 

And yet, what are these ? Of what new element of 
power are these the substantial type ? Of what invi- 
sible but mighty principle are these the fruit, the 
practical result? What are these combinations of men 
to bless our earth, and make wealth minister to the 
elevation of mankind — these variously titled, variously 
efficient, but all beneficent societies which are active- 
ly engaged in penetrating, in different directions, the 
dense jungle of the moral world, the growth of ages 
of neglect, the natural lair of every ravenous and un- 
clean thing, and which, with energetic enterprize and 
self-denying perseverance, are clearing a broad space 
for future civilisation, order, and religion — what are 
tbey all, but just the actings and the goings forth of 
the mistrusted, despised, ill-imderBtood voluntary' prin- 
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ciple ? Where are the moral triumphs of coercion ? 
What things does it cast up from its inmost depths 
upon the shore of history, for after times to pick up 
and examine f Backs, thumbscrews, and bootikins— 
the sword and the faggot — siiuabblea for money — 
scrambles for place — a population escaping from brutal 
superstition, only to rush into the bosom of daring and 
profligate infidelity — these are the results and the tro- 
phies of coercion — of a state -church. What else 
could be looked for ? How long will men doat upon 
the expectation that revealed truth, systematically con- 
verted by secular powers into an instrument to work 
out secular objects, should produce a blessing ? How 
long will they spare a system which, whatever good 
there may be mixed up with it, is not only foreign to 
it, but is invariably spoiled by its association ? which 
is powerfiJ only for mischief, and where it most tri- 
umphs, does most harm ? 

If the voluntary principle — if Christianity working 
out its own sacred impulses, is lesa conspicuous in 
its triumphs at home than abroad — is less felt here, 
and tells with greater force upon systems more cor- 
rupt, it is time, surely, to investigate the cause of that 
difference, and vigorously set about its removal. We 
respectfully request our dissenting ministers to observe 
the honesty and freedom with which the principle is 
worked hy missionaries among the heathen. It goes 
directly to its main object. It comes unswervingly 
into collision with whatever stands between it and its 
great end. Every pretence which has been foisted fay 
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a crafty priesthood upon an ignorant people, it exposes 
without scruple. It labours to shake down existing 
systems to the dust. It levels against them wit, satire, 
persuasion, argument. It heeds not, in this matter, 
the decisions of the powers that be. It is not afraid of 
being taunted as political. Truth is its aim ; error is 
ia its way ; and with a view to the one, it cannot afford 
to be delicate towards the other. A lie is called a lie, 
shown to be a lie, denounced as a lie, and men are told 
to reject it or perish. 

But is the principle thus honestly and faithfully 
worked out at home ? Let the facts of the case be 
noted. Christianity in earnest, seeking, iu obedience 
to its own benevolent yearnings, the spiritual welfare 
of our countrymen, finds its chief obstruction, not in 
them, but in its nationally authorised guardians and 
ministers, our aristocracy and clergy. The appointed 
exponents of a creed which practically degrades the 
gospel into an opus operaiurit, and has reached its pur- 
pose when it has induced attention to formal rites, iu 
well nigh every parish of the kingdom bristle up in- 
dignantly against all voluntary efforts of benevolence, 
and bring to bear upon their trembling and half-deluded 
parishioners, in prevention of success, all the worldly 
powers which an aristocracy can wield and which the 
poor are least able to resist. Is there a dissenting 
minister in London, or out of it, who has been happy 
enough never to have come across a case like this ? Is 
I not this beneficed net-work spread over the whole em- 
i pire P Are there not vested rights plauted in every 
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square mile of the country to nip and extinguish Chris- 
tianity in earnest? And this overbearing, truth-ob- 
Btructing system which calls itself the will of the Su- 
preme — how is it dealt wjth ? Assaulted with bold 
heart and unshrinking fidelity, as in other lands? No ! 
not BO ! The semblance remains untouched to this day. 
The lie continues unexposed. No hand has been put 
forth to pull doivn this barrier to usefulness ; and be- 
hind it, the working classes have been driven along a 
course commencing with superstition and terminating 
with infidelity. 

That a serious and determined attempt to force this 
barrier will be attended with much inconvenience, with 
an immediate desertion from our ranks, possibly with 
some loss of civil advantages, it were vain to deny. 
But until, for the truth's sake, we are prepared to wel- 
come sacrifice, we are unfitted for the ivork. We know 
not what Christianity is worth, if its emancipation be 
not worth all the suff^ering it may require from us. 
Equally ignoble and vain is the plea that time will ac- 
complish the momentous change. Time will not ac- 
complish it. Men will. Men — either men of violence 
who know the truth only as distorted and disfigured by 
a state-church — or men of a hardier, more sincere, less 
calculating religion than that which we possess. But 
since the work must be done, and trials must be en- 
dured, why not now ? why not by us ? 



ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES. 



John Foster, one of those men whom Providence 
sends into the world about once in a century, to do the 
work of thinking for the age in which they live, to sift 
the particles of truth from the heap of rubbish with 
which they bad for generations been mixed up, and 
fuse them into a consistent whole, and give them univer- 
sal currency — John Foster, in his essay, "On the Ap- 
plication of the Epithet Romantic," makes the follow- 
ing admirable remarks. "The weakest or most unculti- 
vated mind may gratify its vanity, laziness, and malice, 
all at once, by a prompt application of vague condem- 
natory words, where a wise and liberal man would not 
feel himself warranted to pronounce without the moat 
deliberate consideration, and where such consideration i 
might, perhaps, terminate in applause. Thus the most 
excellent perfornaancee, whether in the department of 
thinking or of action, might be consigned to contempt. 
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if there were no better judges, on the authority of 
those who could not even understand them. A man 
who wishes some decency and sense to prevail in the 
circulation of opinions, will do well, when he hears 
these decisions of ignorant arrogance, to call for a pre- 
cise explication of the manner in which the terms apply 
to the subject," 

We recommend this sentence to the study of that 
little knot of men who characterise the separation of 
church and state as a "pure abstraction," and whose 
accommodating consciences can allow them to take a 
liberal retaining fee in the service of religious freedom, 
and at the same time cast contempt upon voluntaryism 
as "an abstract principle." In all ages there have 
been flies who blow on that which feeds them, and who 
succeed in making offensive, what, until they pitched 
upon it, was sound and wholesome ! 

An abstract principle ! Why, this is just an equiva- 
lent for the epithet "romantic," applied to truth in- 
stead of persons. It is used by the same class of men. 
It indicates the same feebleness and arrogance of mind 
in those who resort to it. It displays the same as- 
sumption of superior wisdom aa a coverlet to the same 
indolence of thought. It is the readiest stone with 
which to hit every project which demands sincerity and 
earnestness of effort. It renders reasoning unneces- 
sary. It supplies the lack of wit. It may be properly 
entitled " The art of demolishing truth made easy to 
the meanest capacity." It is just as available for the 
larrot and the starling as it is for men who have been 
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endowed with intellect, and five times out of six would 
be just afi correctly employed. We seldom tiear it, 
but we conclude that the party using it is desirous of 
concealing the scantiness of his furniture, and there- 
fore cuts short all eolloquy by slamming the door of his 
understanding in our face. 

We wish however, to discriminate between the few 
who use this phrase to strangle inquiry, and the much 
more considerable class who having had it buzzed in 
their ears with untiring pertinacity, have at last come 
to confound it with the legitimate decisions of their own 
reason. The preceding remarks are applicable and ate 
intended to be applied only to the former. With the 
latter we are disposed to deal in a far different tone. 

If the separation of church and state be " an ab- 
stract principle," what then is Christianity? Is this 
dark world to be regenerated by a " pure abstraction ? " 
When Carey left his stall and went forth amidst the 
sneers of the philosophers of expediency to assail the 
towering structure of Brahminical superstition — when 
Williams, fired with a spirit of lofty enterprise, con- 
cdved the idea of visiting the remotest islands of the 
Pacific, and taming their rude inhabitants by " the 
foolishness of preaching" — when Luther deliberately 
resolved to snap the massive chains which bound his 
country to the foot of the papal throne — when Paul set 
out for Athens, to level the simple truth of the gospel 
at the mythology which gigantic intellects had built up 
and entrenched — were they in pursuit of an abstrac- 
tion or a solid reality ? Is there anything so vague, 
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anything so wild and visionary, anything so utterly im- 
practicable, in rephicing religion upon the pedestal 
upon which its Author first set it, that every serious 
attempt to effect the glorious work should be scouted 
without a moment's consideration, as a quixotic enter- 
prise in search of an " abstract principle ? " If so, 
then farewell Christianity ! We hud thought it was a 
reality — but if this he true, it is nothing more than "a 
pure abstraction," 

It is not true ! No ! The application of the cant 
phrase in thiB direction is at once an aspersion on the 
character of the religion we profess and an insult to 
our understandings. The separation of church and 
state is an object not only intelligible to men who will 
give themselves the trouble to think, but to men of ho- 
nest hearts it is also practicable. That this is a work 
of difficulty we admit. That its accomplishment will 
require arduous labour, unshrinking self-sacrifice, in- 
domitable resolution, great wisdom, and courage which 
only the love of truth can inspire, is sufficiently plain. 
But we have not yet learned to regard these quali- 
ties as extinct. We see them successfully engaged in 
coping with heathenism. It is the fortunate lot of the 
present generation to heboid them shaking down to the 
dust far stronger holds of error than tliis same state- 
church. Is our aristocracy omnipotent ? Have we not 
wrestled with them one throw, and measured their 
strength ? And shall the men who can dare to assault 
delusion abroad, quail before a feebler type of it at 
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We beg our readers to look at the principle wrai 
up in this unvarying use of the phrase in question. 
What does it mean ? Nothing more nor less than this 
— that voluntary Christianity is a good thing intrinsi- 
cally, considered apart from all circumstances, but a 
very silly thing to be constituted a rule of conduct — 
very 6ne to look at, but exceedingly foolish to attempt. 
Here is the old doctrine of expediency dressed up in a 
new suit. It is just another way of saying that men 
are to guage their duty by the line of probable succesB 
— that principles are given to amuse and not to govern 
lis — that to see what is tight argues a sound under- 
standing, to strive in sincerity of heart to do it, is the 
plainest evidence of a fond and feeble mind. Never 
until this pernicious doctrine is deposed from authority, 
us well as those who uphold it, can any great and last- 
ing good he looked for. Far different was the faith of 
our puritan forefathers. Results they left to Him who 
governs them. Right was their canon of practice. 
What prospect had they of success ? Their way was 
dark — danger flashed across their path — before them 
was nothing visible but sufferings, tears, and blood- 
ruin yawned at their very feet. What was all this to 
them ? Christianity bid them go forward— and for- 
ward they went through death to victory. 

Are we now to be instrncted by men who cannot 
comprehend the moral dignity of a great principle — who 
cannot appreciate the power of truth, that life is to be a 
series of shifts ; and conduct, like a bark at the mercy 
of every gust, to be guided by no helm and to keep its 
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head to no port ? Where will these sailers -before -the - 
wind, these weather -trimmers and breeze- catchers land 
us ? Ajiywhere we suspect, but on what they term 
" an abstract principle " — anywhere but on truth. 

In justice to dissenting ministers we must say, that 
so far as our observation has extended, they have not, 
in terms at least, stigmatised the separation question 
as " a pure abstraction." They may have objected to 
certain times or certain modes of working out the vo- 
luntary principle. But to hold it up to ridicule as ''ab- 
stract," has not been their mistake. Had they done 
so they might as well at once have abjured their voca- 
tion. To preach truth and then to unpreach it — to bid 
men look at its beauty and then caution them not to 
love it to excess — to exhort them to listen to its voice 
and whisper in their ear 'twere foolish to obey it — this 
they would have done had they professed dissent, and 
then branded the voluntary principle as "an abstract 
principle." They have been wiser and better men than 
■this. 




THE HEL5ISMAN. 



" Port your helm," shouts the captain. " Port 
your helm, it is," responds the man at the wheel, and 
round goes the ship. In moral and religious affairs, 
we are but men at the wheel. Truth is our captain. 
'Tis not for us to gaze distractedly upon the wild and 
ever-tossing main of circumstances — to shift our courae 
at sight of every crested billow — to consult the winds — 
to calculate chances — and, presuming on our superior 
skill, to take the vessel into our own hands. Happily 
this duty is not imposed upon us. Inextricable pei 
plexity would else paralyse our efforts. We are nol 
bound to foresee. We are not allowed to dispute. 
We are just to obey — nothing leas, nothing more. 
Where our obedience may take ub ia no proper con 
cern of ours. We are not responsible for consC' 
quences — they belong to the Autlior of truth. 

If there be aught in Christianity which takes it out 
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of the region of mere fable — anything true — anything 
divine, of one thing we may be sure, that whatever 
principle we find within the sacred enclosure, that 
principle is worthy of being trusted to the uttermost. 
It is no " abstraction." It is not there to be treated 
as a visionary — a wild, dreaming, fanciful thing, un- 
safe to listen to for practical guidance. It is there to 
command — there to be revered, loved, obeyed. To 
question its capabilities, argues great presumption con- 
kioined with extreme littleness of mind. To imagine 
■4bat on the whole we can do better, is a palpable 
^roof that we are ignorant of ourselves. To be alarmed 
K)ut consequences, is to pretend that we can foresee 
e clearly what is to folloiv, than He who gave us 
the principle for guidance. Though earth should be 
riven to its centre — we have no choice but to obey. 
Meanwhile we may very quietly leave earth in the keep- 
ing of a much wiser than ourselves. 

This is one of the great advantages of following out 
& true principle. One may always be calm and un- 
■moved in view of that which is to come — is not tor- 
niented with self- re flection when the very worst does 
come. We may always find our way — always know 
where we are — always be understood — and if we remain 
faithful, must eventually be triumphant. 

Such a principle is voluntaryism. Scoffed at by the 
high-priests of the Establishment — thrust aside without 
the smallest ceremony to give place to an axiom they 
Aiave originated, which, if true, proves the Founder of 
3ie christian system, to have erred in laying down the 
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constitution of His own kingdom, and for the { 
manence and stability of His church, to have been 
indebted to the kind and wise suggestions of many- 
titled churchmen— taunted as plebeian by aristocratic 
statesmen, who take it for granted, that gentlemen can 
only listen to the triith as it issues from the lips of 
gentlemanly instructors, and that the nation is bound 
to furnish prizes to tempt that class of teachers into 
the office, which of all others they are least qualified 
to fill — misrepresented, vilified, branded as a pestilent 
heresy — the voluntary principle yet traces its origin to 
heaven, and authenticates its commission by an appeal 
to the scriptures. It is there, as part and parcel of Chris- 
tiauity. The homage due to it is prompt, unhesi- 
tating obedience. 

If this be true, it furnishes a short answer to those, 
who fear that the direct abolition of an establishment 
in an old country like ours, where things civil and 
sacred have intertwined for ages, and modes of thought 
and habits of acting have accommodated themselves 
to existing institutions, could not be attempted without 
endangering the peace of society, and would leave a 
vacuum in religious instructions, which the voluntary 
principle would be found incompetent as yet to fill. 
All this is plausible enough. But then it would have 
been equally plausible, with slight change of terms 
1800 years ago. What have they to do with the peace 
of society ? Where in the volume they profess to 
believe, do they find themselves charged with that 
responsibility ? It is their buebiess to obey, not to 
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cavil. Is compulsory religion sanctioned by Chris- 
tianity > If not, put an end to it. Is the manage- 
ment of the church by secular powers consonant with 
the genius of heaven-bom truth ? If not, put an end 
to it. The evil deprecated may follow or it may not. 
You have nothing whatever to do with it. If you 
cannot trust your principle, give it up — give up the 
whole system with which it is identified — but in the 
name of all that's decent, don't acknowledge a captain 
and then wrangle with him, as to who should have the 
conduct of the ship. 

Port your helm." " Port your helm, it is. Sir." 

'h ! for a deep, unquestioning, tranquil, loving faith 
like this, in regard to the great question now at issue 
between the advocates of the voluntary and compulsoiy 
principles — au eye fixed intently upon the eye of the 
commander, that it might catch his slightest glance — 
an ear, deaf to the roar of conflicting elements, and 
open only to the commands of truth — a heart beating 
only with intense anxiety to do exactly and at once, 
what we are bidden to do, leaving the safety of the 
ship in those hand^^ to which it has been committed — 

foot planted firmly upon deck, and a hand upon the 

'heel — and a voice ever ready to respond " it is, Sir," 
the orders we receive ! Then if we go down, we go 
down at all events like men. 

This must be our spirit before we shall make way. 
And with this spirit nothing can hinder our progress. 
Our gallant vessel is tight and sea-worthy — and her 
captain right competent to take her into port. The 
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crew is al fault. Traneports, that do not properly 
belong to her, are aboard — and go about whispering 
mutiny, and wishing truth were couiined in chains, 
as being " abstract " and unfit to be trusted with the 
management of the ship. We shall never prosper 
until these men are sent down to their proper bertha. 

" Well ! what are we to do ! " is the question we 
hear on all sides. Do ! Why let dissenters just do 
what principle bids them — actlikenien. They believe 
in the voluntary principle as part of Christianity. They 
believe establishments to be antagonistic to that prin- 
ciple. They believe consequently that they ought to 
be abolished. These are their orders. Are they pre- 
pared to obey — at all risks ? Then let them do as 
men in other circumstances do — take steps to make 
themselves masters of the evil in all its bearings — to 
measure their work — then sit down and deliberately 
calculate their own means, and how they may be 
brought to bear most efficiently — and lastly set about 
working out their plan at once, and in earnest. 
"Where there is a will there is a way." Sincerity 
will either find instruments or make them. 



GROUP THE SECOND. 

POLITICAL VIEWS OF A STATE-CHURCH. 



After a brief explanation of what is meant by a separation 
of Chnrch and State, the political evils resulting from the alli- 
ance, are lightly sketched. The whole system is looked at as 
an engine admirably adapted to work out the purposes of the 
aristocracy. The church establishment is then viewed as it 
afiPects party feeling, war, monopoly, the throne, public poli- 
tical opinion, and education ; and the series concludes with an 
address to liberal statesmen on the conduct they commonly 
adopt in reference to this question. A few controversial arti- 
cles on church property, have been detached from this group, 
in which they originally appeared, and will be found without 
alteration in the Appendix. 



SEPARATION DEFINED. 



Wlien we speak of a separation of church and state, 
we speak of a result respecting which we find no diffi- 
culty in forming a distinct conception. Others may 
term it " an abstraction " — to our minds it presentii 
itself as an eminently practical affair. We think we 
know what we mean by the phrase — we shall try, 
moreover) to make our meaning clear to our readers. 

A state church necessarily supposes the payment 
by the nation of a body of ministers to instruct the 
entire people in the religion authorised by the rulers 
of the land. The separation of church and state in- 
cludes the resumption, for civil purposes, of all national 
I funds now set apart for the religious instruction of the 
people, the abolition of all privileges now connected 
with the profession of the authorised creed, and the 
repeal of all statutes, or portions of statutes, which 
empower the civil magistrate to wield his authority in 
support of any religious opinions whatever. 
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A remark or two in explanation of thes 
statements will place our meaning in a clearer light. 
We shall not be guilty of the absurdity of submitting 
in this place a detailed plan for effecting the object — 
but we may properly indicate two or three leading 
principles, which in our judgment any plan ought to 
include. 

A prominent idea involved in the separation of 
church and etate, is the resumption by the latter, for 
civil purposes, of all national funds at present appro- 
priated to the former. We take it for granted that 
church property is, in the fullest sense of the term, 
national property,* From the reformation down- 
wards, parliament has so dealt ivith it. The power 
that handed over in trust to the Anglican church, 
her present temporalities, can sarely resume them, 
whenever it is believed, that their present application 
is detrimental to the best interests of the empire. 

We are no advocates, however, for spoliation. Public 
good is never in the long run promoted by private 
injustice. Rights have grown up under the present 
system which must be respected — vested interests, 
which, whatever face of absurdity or even impiety they 
present to us, must not be disturbed without equitable 
compensation. The Establishment is a national insti- 
tution — it is not a thing connived at simply, or tacitly 
sanctioned, as was slavery — it was created and it is at 
present upheld by law. Every legal right, therefore. 
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which under this ayateiu has become property, has, 
upon its abolition, a reasonable claim upon the state, 
for a fair equivalent. 

The appropriation of church temporalities to civil 
purposes may be effected without real injury to any 
parties. The rights of present incumbents would of 
course remain undisturbed, and it will not be pretended 
that a clergyman is injured because he will have no 
successor to his living. Our view of the separation of 
the church and state does not imply the necessity of a 
sudden and violent change. The full realisation of it 
would run over the term of at least one generation. 
Funds would be withdrawn from the church only an 
incumbents die off, thus leaving time and opportimity 
for the voluntary principle gradually to occupy the 
ground so vacated. 

Tlie right of presentation is undoubtedly recognised 
as property. Originating probably in natural and even 
laudable causes, it is now simply an instrument of the 
worst species of power in the hands of the aristocracy. 
But to extinguish it, without compensating the pos- 
sessors of it, would, in our judgment, be reaching it 
public benefit through the medium of a private wrong. 
The right is now frequently transferred from one hand 
to the other on well understood terms. It hus in 
short an average market price — and to such sum, in 
every case, we think the present holders of it, in the 
event of separation, would be equitably entitled. 

Considerable property, belongs of right, to the 
episcopalian sect, as a distinct religious body. En- 
D 5 
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(lowments have been made, and property beqneatbt 
for the especial object of promulgating the doctrines 
of the book of common prayer. Separation, as we 
understand it, would not affect the application of 
these funds. 

We notice these instances only for the purpose of 
indicating a general principle. The object we aim at 
involves the destruction of no property whatever. It 
only detaches it from the church. Wherever rights 
are interfered with, it awards compensation. The 
clergy would not be injured — the patrons would receive 
an equivalent for what they lost — and the state, even 
in a pecuniary point of view, would be greatly relieved. 
This, then, is what we mean by a resumption for civil 
purposes of ecclesiastical funds. Satisfy all just claims 
which individuals, or even the sect as such, have upon 
these tern poruli ties — and let the surplus be devoted, 
in such way as parliament may deem most fitting, to 
the legitimate objects of civil government. 

The other general ideas involved in the separation of 
church and state, scarcely need explanation. The abo- 
lition of all temporal privileges now connected with 
the profession of the authorised creed, implies also the 
converse — the extinction of all disabilities affecting 
those who refuse to conform to a national faith. It 
would put an end to episcopal baronies, and dismiss 
to exclusive spiritual duties, the titled churchmen 
whose presence in the upper house seems to have 
answered no earthly purpose, but to keep alive bigotry 
and embitter strife. 
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Such in general terms, is what we have in view, 
wheo urging the importance of separating the church 
from the state. We say it is an object worthy of a 
determined and protracted struggle. To prove this 
assertion, will now be the main goal of our efforts. 
The present ecclesiastical system is a thorn in the 
sides of the state — rankling, festering, impeding all free 
movement. It is a wen upon the otherwise vigorous 
frame of Chriatianity, diverting into an unnatural and 
unsiglitly excrescence the vital fluids which would else 
impart bloom to the countenance, strength to the 
muscle, and vivacity to the spirits of the ehurcli of 
Christ. The state would be no less benefited by 
separation than the church — the church would be 
equally a gainer with the state. Tlieir union is an ill- 
assorted one — they were joined together in defiance of 
reason and religion. A perpetual divorce would be a 
happy arrangement for both. 

And now, with the reader's permission, at the risk of 
exposing ourselves to the charge of iteration and pro- 
lixity, we venture, before entering upon a detailed ex- 
amination of the evils entailed upon the country by the 
state-church, to call the attention of our readers to 
some of the prominent characteristics of this general 
plan for effecting a separation. Many considerations 
press upon us the propriety of this course. In pur- 
suing the great object to which we have especially 
devoted ourselves, we have to encounter not only the 
misrepresentations of the interested, but the fears of 
the timid. We are anxious to secure ourselves against 
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mistake. We wish it to be distinctly understood v 
it is we are " driving at." Firmly convinced that dis- 
taste for the whole question, if it does not originate in, 
is at all events aggravated by, the notion that it ia a 
dreamy abstraction, we think we cannot better prepare 
the way for any future efforts we may deem it our duty 
to malie, than to prove that the end we have iu view 
is intelligible, practical, and, in every point of view, 
immensely important. 

The resumption for civil purposes of all funds now 
devoted by the state to the maintenance of the church 
— the abolition of all privileges connected with the pro- 
fession of the autliorised creed — and the repeal of all 
statutes empowering the magistrate to interpose his 
aid in religious aflfairs, ia what we mean by the sepa- 
ration of church and state. In dealing with churcli 
property, we have given it as our opinion, that the 
rights of present incumbents, the vested interests of 
patrons, and the fair claims of the episcopalian sect, 
ought to be respected. 

We beg to remark, then, that the separation of 
church and state, thus understood, is not a wild im- 
practicable scheme. That many men will call it so, 
we can readily believe. But this is not at all un- 
common. The repeal of the corn-laws was not long 
since denounced by one in high autliority, as nothing 
better than madness — and yet he has seen good reason 
for proposing what he then denounced. Every great 
political change has been so branded in the earlier 
stages of its history. Tlius men were wont to speak 
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of catholic emancipation — thus they designated par- 
liamentary reform — thus they laboured to throw 
contempt upon the abulitiou of slavery — and yet all 
these measures have beeii realised. Why then is the 
separation of church and state to be regarded as a 
(juestion in nubibus? Does it involve anything, in 
the nature of things, impossible? Is there aught be- 
longing to it, aa we have explained it, ivhich lifts it 
right out of the reach of mortal effort? Admitting 
I the object to be a desirable one, why should it not be 
I soberly pursued, as well aa the extinction of church- 
, rates, or the destruction of ecclesiastical courts ? Why 
f must those who seriously devote themselves to it be 
set down as moon-stricken fanatics ? They have be- 
fore them a well-defined end — they are in possession 
of a good apparatus of means. Opinion is largely 
, with them, and only needs to be iiuickeued into feeling 
I —feeling will settle down into determination, and de- 
termination will embody itself in action. ' 
We must be allowed to observe further that the dif- 
I ficulties to be encountered in working out this prin- 
' ciple, are just of the same kind as, and very tittle, if 
any, greater than, the difficulties which have been 
surmounted over and over again. There is nothing 
in the thing itself which interposes an insuperable 
obiitacle. Doubtless the adjustment of details would 
I require great wisdom combined witli caution — but 
leurely wisdom equal to the task may be found. The 
r real " lion in the way" is the aristocracy. The state- 
I church is peculiarly theirs— a convenient and pleasant 
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pasture-ground upon which younger sons and dependent 
relatives may feed ui quiet — a luxuriant prairie offering 
abundance to those who would else be supernumera- 
ries on the estate. But ihen, we see no reason why 
men who dure to attack high rents, should tremble at 
the bare prospect of attacking tithes. lu the latter 
case they would not stir up more indignant opposi- 
tion than in the former. In both they wrestle with the 
same antagonist. 

Let it be noted, moreover, that the separation of 
church and state, inflicts no individual injustice, de- 
stroys no vested interests. For all that it takes away 
it renders back a fair equivalent. It gives an ave- 
rage market price for every right which it destroys. 
It despoils none — it extinguishes no property. On 
the contrary, such property as it deals with, it places 
upon a firmer basis. The temper of the times, the 
deep-rooted alienation from the national church 
evinced by the working classes, the progress of dis- 
sent, and the infatuated arrogance of the clergy, 
strike at the security of ecclesiastical possessions. 
What the nation has given in trust, the nation may 
be disposed ere long to resume; and but a little time 
will elapse, we presume to think, after the question 
is once resolutely taken up, before many of the aris- 
tocratic body would he too happy to see any plan 
carried into effect which would award them fair com- 
pensation for the threatened rights they hold. 

Lastly, the settlement would be a final one. Un- 
like other measures of reform, it leaves nothing of the 
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same kind to be effected by Bucceediiig generations. 
It is to be done once for all. It clears away a thou- 
sand difBcultiea — it solves innumerable perplexities. 
Legislation would flow un smoothly, this quesHo vex- 
ata having been removed. There is a completeness 
about the object \Fhich might well commend it to 
our energetic pursuit. Aiming at this we occupy a 
position arguraentativeiy strong. We place ourselves 
under the guidance of a great principle. We lift the 
subject out of the region of mere selfishness. We 
enlist the sympathies of far-seeing statesmen — we 
unite with them the energies of enlightened chris- 
tians. However few we may be, we are no longer 
contemptible, We handle a fearful weapon — truth. 
We cannot be convicted of inconsistencies — we cannot 
be driven into corners. We stand upon unassailable 
ground — and, by our readiness to satisfy every indi- 
vidual claim, we afford a demoustration of being actu- 
ated by patriotic motives. 

We trust, then, we have explained the object we 
have in view beyond the possibility of any but wilful 
misapprehension. The thing to be dealt with is a 
particular species of property — and as such it must 
be regarded. To mystify the subject by language im- 
plying that we have to do with a church (meaning by 
■the term a congregation of faithful men) would be 
ibsurd. Five-sixths of the money pocketed by the 
clergy, are as far removed from any connection with 
the religious instruction of the people as landlords' 
rents, or queen's taxes. The workiug clergy — the 
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curates, who would fare much better, and escape a 
wretched bondage under the voluntary system — these 
are the men who do the work, such as it is. And they 
would do it were the compulsory system extinguished 
to-morrow — those of them we mean who love the 
work to which they are set apart. No ! we are not 
dealing with a church — but with an aristocratic self- 
elect corporation, possessed of vast wealth and special 
privileges — a monopoly, which is more baneful than 
any under which the country groans. Abolish it, we 
say, but let no member of it suffer. Relieve Chris- 
tianity from the reproach of being subject to the 
management of a secular aristocracy. Let them claim 
what they will— but suffer them no longer to be lords 
in the church of Jesus Christ. 



THE CHURCH AND THK ARISTOCRACY, 



Tliut the state church in this country ia Hiaiiitaiiied 
for politicHi rather than spiritual purposee, the strong 
attach nie lit to it, cherished and evinced by the aria- 
tocrntic section of aociety, might be taken as aufiicient 
argument. Of Christianity apart from an establish- 
Tnent — of that syateui of truth which enforces self- 
government, love to men, and piety to God, simplicity 
itself will not suspect them, us a class, of being mnch 
enamoured. Religion they eschew, whilst, without 
exception, they are devoted advocates of the churcli. 
I They are wise iritbeir generation. Not less necessary 
I is the Establishment to them than they to the Esla- 
I blishment. For the perpetuation of their exclusive 
■power, their class privileges, their multiform mono- 
I polies, a more efficient engine than the state- churcli, 
\ wit of man could not devise. It constitutes the solid 
I buttress of aristocratic influence. 
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Whether the mamtenaiice of a privileged order iii 
the state be or be not conducive to the well-being of 
the country, or whether, granting that it were, Chris- 
tianity may be legitimately converted into an inetni- 
ment for working out the design, are points we have 
no intention, in this place, to attempt to settle. Our 
present object is simply to exhibit the church as a 
piece of political machinery, plied by the aristocracy 
for their sclhsh purposes — to point out its exquisite 
adaptation to answer this its primary end — that our 
readers may understand what it is really upheld to 
effect, and how completely it realises the intention. 

An exclusive class — a class lifted far above the great 
hulk of society — claiming a right to all political power, 
and making the various interests of the many subser- 
vient to their own — could not, it is evident, long 
maintain its standing in this country without pos- 
sessing a firm hold upon everj' grade of society be- 
neath it. This the state-church enables the aristo- 
cracy to secure. It is to them an extensively ramified 
system of nerves distributed over the whole body po- 
litic, by which their volitions may be communicated 
to the various muscles. Through it they can make 
their influence felt with the utmost ease at the very 
extremities of the social system, They have but to 
will, and instantly there is put in motion an apparatus 
which brings that will to bear upon all orders through- 
out the empire, 

We examine the structure of a machine — we see 
the relation of part to part — we observe how aptly 
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certain contrivances secure certain movements — and 
hoiv the combination of the whole uniformly pro- 
duces one great reeiilt — and we pronounce without 
hesitation upon the design of the machine. If, then, 
we find every arrangement in a state-church ill-adapt- 
ed to answer a spiritual purpose, but fitted with spe- 
cial nicety to maintain the ascendency of a party — 
if, in point of fact, it impedes rather than promotes 
religion, and is found invariably prompt to advance 
the interests of the aristocracy, be those interests 
based on right or on injustice— what reason is their 
for dealing with it as a sacred institution, instead of 
treating it, as in truth it is, as a political engine having 
for its object the perpetuation of exclusive privilege 
and power J 

Upwards of five millions sterling per aimum divided 
into about eleven thousand unequal portions, a con- 
siderable number of them so small as barely to provide 
subsistence, whilst others are so large as to furnish a 
suitable income to younger sons, and dependent rela- 
tions of noble families — the duties attaching to the 
enjoyment of which sums, in all the last-mentioned 
cases, are performed by curates for a miserable sti- 
pend, whilst they who pocket the fees indulge in every 
gentlemanly recreation — the distribution of which is 
iconmiitted, chiefly, to the care of landed proprietors, 
pnd is regulated without the smallest reference to the 
■religious qualifications of the parties receiving them — 
may constitute a very efficient arrangement for pro- 
moting aristocratic ends, but how it is adapted to 
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serve Christianity, requires more ingenuity llian we 
posseea to discover. As a system for pensioning off 
supernumerary members of lordly houses, it may be 
considered perfect — as a means of supporting religion, 
it is destitute of even the seniblance of fitness. 

This, however, is the smallest part of the advantage 
secured to the aristocracy, the smallest part of the in- 
jury indicted upon the country by our state-church. 
It gives to the exelusives, not pelf merely, but power- 
It is not simply a monopoly in itself, it is the shield of 
all other monopolies. 

Fifteen thousiind clergy trained in the most exclu- 
sive spirit at universities where subserviency to rank 
is not only taught but practised — receiving;, each his 
appointment to a living, from the hands of a land- 
owning patron, or what is much to the same purpose, 
from those of a bishop or the crown — looking to the 
same source for future preferment — dependent, for in- 
tercourse with aristocratic society, upon the good will 
of the neighbouring squire — sympathising with all the 
sectional feelings of the order, as being themselves 
members of a privileged class — wielding, to appear- 
ance, the dreadful sanctions of religion — almoners, 
usually, of parochial funds and the great man's bounty 
— conduits through which may (low to bowing trades- 
men the custom of tlie rich — having access to every 
hoiise, able to assume an air of authority, and, in 
virtue of their office, to work upon religious fears and 
affections — fifteen thousand clergy thus dependent o 
the Diie hand, and powerful on the other — to the arii 
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' tocracy pledged eervantB, to their own flocks supreme 
dictators — Btationed at convenient intervals over the 
■' length and breadth of the land, and thus coming in 
contact with society at all points — could mechanism 
more fatal to religion, or more serviceable to the in- 
terests of the upper class, he framed and put together ? 
All the movements of this tremendous engine are 
under the complete control of the class for whose 
advantage it exists. The appointment of bishops, to 

I whom is entrusted the superintendence of this well- 
organised corps, who dispense no small portion of its 
patronage, and whose requests, in couse(|uence, have 
nil the force of law, is vested in the crown, that is, in 
the ministry for the time being. That they are se- 
lected for their spiritual aptitude for the office, none 
will pretend. Their elevation is in most instances 
owing to their connection with, or their former sub- 
serviency to, the aristocracy. They thereupon become 
members of "the order." They breathe exclusive 
atmosphere. They are thoroughly imbued with the 
uristocratic spirit. Is any inroad upon sectional pri- 
Tilegea threatened f — they have but to nod the head, 
to give the we II -understood sign, and on the instant, 
tenants, tradesmen, parish officers, paupers, small 
gentlemen who occasionally dine at the squire's, ma- 
trons who tremble for religion, and young ladies who 
are looking up to respectable connections, send forth a 

kcry of disapprobation, and send up a shoal of petitions, 
fit which the boldest statesman may be excused for 
ktanding appalled. 
The intimate dependency of the one class upon the 
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^1 other is sutBciently illustrated by duily facts. If any V 

^H one instance can be pointed out in which the clergy H 

^V and the aristocracy have taken different sides, we I 

would be content to give up the whole argument, fl 

But in truth it cannot be. The hands must obey the I 

mandates of the head. H 

We beg our readers to look at this state-church, I 

first as a means of religious instruction, and after- I 

wards as an instrument of political power. In the I 

former case all is perplexed, anomalous, suicidal — in H 

the latter every thing is well arranged, easily ma- ^ 
naged, certain of accomplishing the end. It is up- 
held by the aristocracy — it is subservient to their 
designs — it shields and secures their interests. It is 
a political organ brought to bear against the libertieB 
of the people. It is no more a sacred institution than 

the House of Lords. Whatever religion ts mixed up _ 

with it, is there by accident, is frowned on aa intru- ■ 

sire, ia not only not necessary to the system, but, in H 
so far as it is consistent, is antagonistic to it. It is, as 
we say, a political organ — and for the public it is a 
bad one — useless for good, but powerful for evil. It 

desecrates religion — it obstructs popular freedom — it J 

perplexes everj' question of civil government — it is a H 

confirmed rheumatism to the state, contracting its ^M 

tendons, crippling its limbs, enfeebling its constitu- ^M 

tion, and threatening, at no distant period, a painful ^M 

death. It becomes every lover of his country, aa well ^^ 

as everj' Christian, to denounce it. No man can he I 
I regarded as a sound-hearted patriot who advocates the 
^^M maintenance of a state-ch lurch. 
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A dominant clergy chained to an authorised creed 
coiiatitutea about as effectual a bar to national pro- 
gress, as it is possible to imagine. Were society sta- 
tionary, or had it reached perfection, it might be wise 
to raise up and support a large and infiuential body of 
men deeply interested in maintaining "things as they 
are," in perpetuating exibting institutions, and resist- 
ing all change. Those who imagine that we have ar- 
rived at the ne plus ultra of good government, may well 
advocate an ecclesiastical corps. 

This is not our notion of things — we have no idea of 
having yet reached the maturity of national greatness. 
No ! Intelligence will go on expanding. New powers 
will be perpetually in the course of development. New 
wants will be engendered. Better principles for the 
|-Tegulation of social bodies will be discovered unil eni- 
^d. The mind of the nation will grow. There 
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will, there must be a steady movement onward — fresh 
lessons gathered from experience — more enlarged views 
gained by occupying more favourable positions for ob- 
servation — profounder acquaintance with the mysteries 
of nature followed by vast and unimaginable accessions 
of power. 

We hold, then, that to band together, for whatever 
ostensible purpose, a numerous body of men — men who 
of necessity are inimical to all reform, abettors of every 
abuse, united, organised, and therefore formidable op- 
ponents of progressive improvement— to give them 
vast influence for the management of which they are 
not held responsible by the state, and so to dispose of 
and arrange them as to enable them to inclose in the 
meshes of their power, the whole population, — is a 
terrible mistake, an awful blunder, an egregious speci- 
men of political absurdity. As well might the strip- 
ling, rising into manhood, be still under the authority 
of the pedagogue, and be compelled to wear amid the 
laughter of all his companions, his school-boy jacket 
and outgrown corduroys, lest the master's salary should 
be endangered. Are we always, we ask, to be kept in 
the dunce's class, lest we should become too knowing 
to remain at school and pay our weekly fees ? Is it 
altogether necessary to encourage and foster a party 
in the state, whose welfare can only be promoted by 
obstructing general improvement, crippling intelli- 
gence, stunting the national mind, and keeping people 
fools in order that they may be slaves. 

That such is the effect of the Establishment we have 
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too euffieieiit evidence, Tlie clergy can no more ad- 
vance with the nntion in its career of improvement;, 
than if the fatCB had fixed them wlicre they are. In 
what age of the world have men heen known vo- 
luntarily to descend from a Btation of superiority, to 
aacrifice influence, to give up power, to lay down emo- 
luments for the public good ? It cannot he expected. 
The syijtem which makes the clergy what they are, 
however ill-adapted to answer its professed ends, will 
of course be nevertheless moat zealously upheld. Ite 
abuacB will be pertinaciously defended. Its errors will 
be obstiniitely maintained. Light, which would cxjiose 
their pretensions, come from what quarter it may, will 
be carefully obstructed. Every effort to make people 
thoughtful, vigilant of their own interests, self-con- 
fiding and independent, will be regarded as a covert at- 
tack upon their privileges. Every change which may 
by possibility modify or destroy their exclusiveness, 
will he vigorously opposed. The church cannot move 
forward, and so the nation must stand still. 

We blame not the men. They am only what their 
Byetcm makes them. The larger portion of them are 
probably under the inlhieuce of the name spell which 
they would fix upon others. Their Judgment is blind- 
ed by their interests. Tliey have a beam in their eye, 
and cannot he expected to see clearly. But what poli- 
tical folly is it to place and keep men in a position which 
makes them of necessity the natural enemies of all im- 
provement, the pensioned opponents of all beneficial 
change ! 
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The history of this country affords perhaps the strong- 
est argument which can be employed, in proof of the 
evils which the commonwealth suffers from an esta- 
blishment. What a study does it present us of cleri- 
cal seMshuess, ambition, intolerance, and hypocrisy ! 
What deeds of darkness liave been too foul, what ma- 
lignant attacks upon the rights of man have been too 
infernal, to be perpetrated by ecclesiastics in the name 
of Christianity f In what page of our national re- 
cords are we to look for the disinterestedness, the li- 
berality, or the gentleness of the clergy ? When do 
we find them struggling with the people for freedom 
and independence, or displaying that magnanimity 
which woidd prefer their country's welfare to the pre- 
servation of their own paltry emoluments ? We boldfy 
answer, "Never !" 

No ! They have been invariably the deadliest foes 
of liberty, civil and religious. Despotism and tyranny 
always found in them the ready tools to enslave the 
people. Their talents and their sacred calling were 
sure to be prostituted at the beck of the most infa- 
mous courts, in preaching up the divine right of kings, 
and in enforcing the duties of passive obedience and 
non-resistance. They may claim the honour of having 
wreaked a spite peculiar to an incensed priesthood, 
upon such of their countrymen as dared to think inde- 
pendently or dared not play the hypocrite, by eub- 
ecribing to dogmas, which they did not believe. Aye ! 
ear-cropping, nose-slitting, thumb-screwing, maiming, 
diadguriug, burning— these are the historical honours of 
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the clergy — these the fine results of a religious esta- 
blishntent ! 

Their hatred of improvement, their scorching into- 
lerance, remain just what they were, modified only by 
the spirit of the age. They protested against the re- 
peal of the test and corporation acts. They raised a 
yell of horror at the prospect of catholic emancipa- 
tion, so dismal and foreboding, that a poor, deluded, 
and ignorant peasantry trembled in hourly expectation 
of blood, and fire, and smoke. The education of the 
people owes nothing to them. They checked it as 
long as decency would permit, and when- nothing could 
effectually stay its progress, they advertised and puffed 
off an article of their own, steeped in the bigotry of 
their religious aystem. At the present moment, we 
shall find them, almost without exception, ranged as 
the bitterest foes of cheap food and free trade. The 
body baa been a political curse. They have uniform- 
ly stood in the way of their country's improvement. 
They liave taken active part against the people in every 
great political struggle from the reformation down- 
wards. They have on all such occasions allied them- 
selves with the tyrant, unless perchance their own 
temporalities or exclusive privileges were threatened. 
We charge all this upon the established clergy, and we 
couGdently appeal to history in support of our charge. 

We admit, with all cheerfulness, that the charge we 
have preferred against the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land, applies with equal force against the clergy of 
very established church, in all times, and in every 
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country. In Scotland the presbyteriana ; in Germany 
the LutheranB ; in England, previous to the reforma- 
tion, the Roman catholics; in the American states, 
whatever sect happened to be in alliance with the civil 
power, have manifested tlie same intolerance, have pre- 
sented the same obstruction to national progress, have 
sympathised with oppression, and opposed the free- 
dom and independence of the human mind. We 
blame not the men but the system. The position in 
which an establishment places the clergy whom it pa- 
tronises, no matter what their creed, is both anoma- 
lous and false, destructive of their religion, and propi- 
tious only for the development of the worst of pas- 
sions of human nature. 

We admit further, and that with no reluctance, that 
there are amongst the clergy of the established church 
of England many very good men — men of sound 
learning, of liberal principles, of eminent piety; men 
whose motives are pure, whose devotedness to the 
cause of true religion is exemplary ; men who would 
be ornaments to any denomination, useful in any 
sphere, respected by any party, stedfast amidst every 
change ; laborious ministers, christian gentlemen, true 
patriots, zealous philanthropists. We hail them with 
acclamation. We admire, we honour, we love them. 
But that must be a charity which "believeth nil 
things " with a vengeance, which is not compelled to 
confess that such men are exceptions — splendid, but 
too few; " rari nantes in yurgite vasio." They serve 
rather to illustrate than to disprove the rule. Their 
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light only renders the surrounding darkness more pal- 
pable. 

We call upon churchmen, then, to look the charge 
steadily in the face. It is unmanly to blink it. Let 
them disprove it by historical evidence, and they will 
do more to elevate the clergy in popular estimation, 
than they will ever do by the most fulsome panegyrics. 
By this means they will produce a deeper impression 
upon the minds of dissenters, than by fifty years of the 
most scurrilous abuse. The charge is either true or 
false. If false, let its falsehood be thoroughly exposed. 
If true, the interests of all parties demand that it 
should receive the gravest deliberation. 
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A national church emhitters the waters of political 
strife — inflames rather than Boothea difference of opi- 
nion — and adds difficulty to the settlement of every 
great question affecting the temporal welfare of the 
country. Difference of opinion on all the important 
topics of legislation is, of course, unavoidable ; but 
then it is quite compatible with social harmony. 
There can be no valid reason why discordant judg- 
ments should necessarily be accompanied by angry 
and malevolent passions. If, indeed, the deep interest 
tahen by men in the success of their political princi- 
ples compels them to resent all opposition to them- 
if party spirit must be engendered, and "offences 
of this character must needs come, surely it ia the 
part of a wise legislature to mitigate the evil to the 
full extent of its power, but especially to guard against 
fanning into fierceness the &re which smoulders in the 
bosom of the commuuity. 
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But irhat is the state of things in this kingdom ? 
Civil and religious nffairs are so blended, so interwoven 
by an establishment, that it would appear impossible 
to touch upon any subject connected with the public 
interests, however apparently remote, without hurting 
flonie tender part of our mother church. Every ques- 
tion is, on her account, made a religious one. Into 
the discussion of every leading topic of civil policy she 
infuses the acrid and cauterising ingredient of eccle- 
siastical intolerance. The church, which should be 
an emollient to allay the irritation produced hy differ- 
ence of .opinion, becomes, when allied with the state, 
a blister to increase inflammation. Measures, accord- 
ingly, are not viewed in reference to their own intrin- 
sic merits, but in reference to their probable bearing 
on the establishment. Our senators are in perpetual 
danger of committing sacrilege. If they should at- 
tempt to wash away tlie corruption which cleaves 
about moat of the institutions of our land, by turning 
into them the stream of public opinion, ten to one but 
they find themselves convicted of infidelity. Their 
votes upon a turnpike-act may unexpectedly subject 
them to the charge of atheism. Electoral bodies are 
canvassed in the name of holy truth, and are admo- 
nished, by their love of God, to support this or that 
line of political sentiment. Indeed, so glaring hiis this 
evil become, that politics arc made the test of religious 
character ; and the wretch who is wheeled up to the 
I poll in a state of beastly intoxication, is an infidel, or 
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a pillar of the church, according as he may happen to 
give his vote. 

Mutual good-will, cordial intercourse, and even 
intimate friendship between parties differing in their 
religious sentiments, are not uncommon amongst dis- 
senters. But between dissenters and churchmen they 
are rare indeed. The phenomenon, however, much 
as it is to he deplored, is easily explained. The state, 
by patronising a particular sect, produces, as might 
reasonably he expected, in the one party arrogance, 
in all others discontent. In the one case pride is fos- 
tered; in the other a sense of injustice, and a con- 
Eciousness of degradation. The result is, personal 
hostility, exasperated feeling, mutual suspicion, and, 
in a large number of instances, the extinction of all 
the kindlier tendencies of our nature. 

The unnumbered evils of caste are inseparable from 
the estabUshmciit of religion. Men's respectability is 
measured by their theological creed, and their station 
in society determined by their views of divine truth. 
Heiice, cordial co-operation for the attainment of 
objects, the value of which both sides admit, is in 
most cases prevented. Every village has two distinct 
sets of apparatus for doing good — the one worked by 
churchmen, the other by dissenters. Every town has 
its exclusive circles of social enjoyment — the one ap- 
propriated to churchmen, the other to diseenters- 
Every section of society is thus split up into incohe- 
rent parts. Many are the schemes of usefulness which 
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have been abandoned^ owing to the absence of good 
feeling between the favoured and degraded sects. Still 
more numerous are those which from the same cause 
are worked inefficiently. Into every corner of the 
kingdom the state has thrown the torch of discord 
by its injudicious meddlings with religious opinion, and 
has transmuted difference of belief into personal aliena- 
tion of feeling. 
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A STATE-CHURCH THE NURSE AND 
PATRONESS OF WAR, 

'' Lo ! where the giant on the mountain stands 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun ; 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands 
And eye that scorches all it glares upon." 

Here is the poet's impersonation of war — and even 
thus arrayed in gorgeous words and figures it is hate- 
ful. But war, to be seen aright, must be presented to 
the mind in plain, unsophisticated prose — or, more 
properly, stripped down to a naked definition. Is not 
the whole philosophy of war summed up in a few 
words ? A sword is an instrument constructed and 
employed to hack in pieces that exquisite piece of 
mechanism, through the medium of which man sustains 
his relationship to the natural world, and gathers such 
happiness as he may out of the material universe of 
God; and war is the trial of any question by the 
issue, whether, say, ten thousand swords shall destroy 
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the Creator's noblest handiwork more swiftly ami 
more effectiiall3' than other ten thousand. We have 
heard men talk in quivering indignation of machine- 
breakers. The poor misguided Luddites, however, 
against whom every man took up his parable, and 
vented liis execration, simply knocked to pieces cer- 
tain cunning combinations of iron and wood — kings, 
courtiers, and the aristocracy have out-done them in 
the work of machine-breaking ; and have taken delight 
iii gashing, perforating, rending and battering to shreds 
and atoms, the wondrous and divinely constructed en- 
gine by which life works out its great results, and the 
movements of which are regulated by thought. 

What saya Chrifitiaiilty of the sword ? What could 
she aay — she whose Master dcchtred with emphasis 
that he came into the world not to destroy but to save 
men's lives ? What, but dechire that they who take 
the Bword shall perish by the sword ? What, but re- 
nounce its proffered aid and aiiSert that the weapons 
of her warfare are not carnal hut spiritual ? 

And yet this same sword, this instrument for spilling 
life and reducing to dust the shrine of man's spirit, 
does the state-church stoop to pick up — baptises it 
and calls it christian — says to it, " Be thou my guar- 
dian, and subdue people to the purpose of my will " — 
sends it forth to collect her ivealth — and even now 
exhibits it as the ultimate arbiter of her claims. 

Sophisticate and mystify as we will, what is a state- 
church but a priesthood carving their way to tempo- 
ralities by the power of tlie sword ? The system has 
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its basiB io physical force. The germ and esaential 
principle of war ia the inmost core of it. It takes the 
art of dcBtruction into its bosom, and avowedly weds 
it— separates it to its own especial purpose, and thus 
sanctifies it in the estimation of the world. Analyse 
the ideas involved in the notion of a religious esta- 
blishment — and what, stripped of all ornament, is 
the elementary principle it involves ? Just this — 
power lent to the chnrch to blow a man's brains out 
of his head for the sake of Christianity. We defy any 
man to make aught else of it. 

We say then of a state-church that she ia the nurse 
and patroness of war. Necessarily ao. She adopts 
compulaioii, which is the abstract of which the sword 
is the concrete, and of which the destruction of God's 
best and most exquisitely skilful mechanism is the 
result. She clothes force— the force which breaks in 
pieces, but not builds — ivith the seeming sanction of 
heaven ; she links religion arm in arm with the mad- 
ness against which the command of the Highest is 
levelled, and which real Christianity repudiates with 
unwonted scorn — the madness which tramples upon 
God's image in his own creatures. 

Trace the history of this, or any other state-church, 
and almost every footstep plashes in the blood of man. 
How many brave and beauteous edifices of humanity 
have been shattered and left in ruins at the behest of 
this sword-allied church ; formerly, in assertion of 
her right to prescribe the faith — latterly, in mainte- 
nance of her determination to fleece the wealth, of 
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quiet, mioffeiidiiig men ! Directly or indirectly, for 
her own especial purposes, or for purposes which she 
sanctioned, as nearly affecting her worldly privilcgea, 
what havoc has she not made of a llatIon'(^ peace? 
Unnumbered have been the aouls which at her bidding 
have been sent prematurely into the presence of the 
great Judge — altogether incalculable the social tloi^ 
which she has hewn asunder with cold steel ! And 
even now, does she not until this day, by her union 
with aword-power, practically assert that the doctrine 
" killing is no murder " is part and parcel of the law 
of Christ. 

That the state-church can effectually denounce the 
Art of man-slaying is tmpoHsible. Must she not, to all 
intentH and purposes, patronise that by which she 
lives t This is no specuhitloji, the question is an- 
swered by facts. Where are the great proficients in 
the science of war ? those who have been most suc- 
cessful in mangling and defacing wretched humanity i 
Where, but in the councils of the nation, made heredi- 
tary legislators for the church, mingling with bishops, 
and receiving tokens of their admiration ! In what 
places are deposited the coloured rags about which 
nations fought, and which were secured only by the 
most determined defiance of the command "Thou 

Ishalt not kill!" Are not the trophies of slaughter 
hung up in our churches? Men arc encouraged to 
blow other men whom they have never seen, and be- 
tween whom and themselves there exists not a pBrticIc 
of enmity, to atoms, by exhortutioiis tu sUnd by tb(! 
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altar aod the throne ; — and, by thankBgiviiiga and 
prayers for victory, by priestly addreitses and priestly 
benedictions, they have been taught to believe that in 
cutting throats they were serving Gud, mid in firing 
musket -balls through other men's hearts and heads 
they were laying up for themselves a reward in heaven. 
Should it he objected that this same war spirit is 
found among dissenters, and has hcen fostered by dis- 
senting dinncs, we reply, the fact only proves the ter- 
rible extent to which the national conscience has been 
seared, and the fatal success which has followed the 
association of religion witli the power of the sword. 
All men, even the beat, have come to look upon blood- 
shed with but little horror. All classes and all sects 
have been educated to regard it as a stern ncceasity 
which Christianity itself inust recognise. From gene- 
ration to generation the coloured glass which a state- 
church first put into the hands of men, through which 
I to look at the grim and ghastly features of war, has 
been handed down, so that it is small matter of aur- 
prise if even now the monster is not seen in its own 
light — a thing of which the gospel is abhorrent. 
In early ages, history informs us, the church of 
Christ stood aloof from the eword-power — would hold 
no communion with it, lend it no sanction. True to 
her glorious end, she laboured everywhere to con- 
struct, and refused to be any party to destroy. Had 
she retained her noble and godlike position, who can 
doubt that ere this the sword had been beaten into 
the ploughshare ? By resorting to the sword, partly 
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to eiifurce tlio claimx of pritHtly ambition, partly to 
guard the hoards of priestly wealth, slie gave to it il 
new long lease of power, and threw a. veil of sanctity 
over tlie liideoun countenance of war which she had once 
turned from with incxpreMbible loathing. What iu the 
result ? Man-elaying i», even In theae diiya of boasted 
enlighteinnent, the moitt honourable profession ; and 
he who with nioet address and skill letu out streaum 
of life, is lauded as the hero whom it best becomes the 
country to exalt. 

So long as there is an alliance between religion and 
physical force it must be so. Tims is the sword 
sanctified, and all the seeds of war preserved in the 
crypts and coffers of the church. How can a deep 
and universal disapprobation of the science of man- 
destroying be dilTuKed whilst what is called the 
visible and authorised Christianity of our laud em- 
ploys it as a body-guard, and enlists it for possi- 
ble service by solemn compact with such as have 
the maniigenient of it ? Why should we deceive 
ourselves f Either this world must be subdued by 
the sword or by the bible. They cannot reign con- 
jointly. One or the other must give way. The at- 
tempt to connect the one with the other only pro- 
longs the dominion of physical force. The udvocalc 
of a sfate-church, is, unconsciously but very effectually, 
the advocate of the sword. 




MONOPOLY SANCTIONED AND ABETTED BY 
A STATE- CHURCH 



1 of the rights of all for the special ad- 
vantage of a favoured few, whilst it may be speciously 
defended by reasons grounded upon temporary ex- 
pediency, has never, so far as we are aware, been 
justified by any reference to the immutable principles 
of Christian morality. The fruits of monopoly, how- 
ever, have not hitherto been such as to recommend 
the cultivation of the tree. That which begins in rob- 
bery can hardly be expected to work out a blessing, 
Infractions of the eternal rules of justice, whether 
perpetrated by individnals or by states, have always 
in the long run proved to be impolitic — so that even 
experience gives judgment against monopoly. But 
just in proportion as we apply higher standards of 
right and wrong, and test monopolies by the decisions 
of our moral sense and the dictates of revealed truth, 
ju&t in the same proportion doubts and uncertainties) 
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clear off; and the thing which was known to be barely 
tolerable stands out before us in hideous deformity. 
Of all principles of policy, monopoly can the least 
afford to bear the lij^ht. 

Monopoly U the cunversion of tuum into meuiii 
by a legal act of simple unmixed injustice. It is es- 
sentially privative. It confers nothing — it only takes 
away. It givea no right — it merely places right in 
abeyance. It would be well if this feature of it were 
thoroughly understood. Too commonly it is regarded 
as somewhat given to a few, which in fairness should 
be given to all. It is nothing of the sort. It is a 
somewhat which all possess of natural right taken 
away from the mass, that the right left in the hands 
of a few may have a factitious value. It is not a crop 
raised on a certain spot whilst all the rest of the field 
is left bare, but a crop previously existing inowed 
down in all parts of the field except a little circle 
capriciously marked out. Monopoly is defined " the 
exclusive right of selling a thing;" but the right to 
sell that which is mine — in other words to exchange it 
for that which is yours, both parties consenting — is 
possessed antecedeatly to government ; and, to render 
it exclusive, either my right or youra must be taken 
away. The power which creates monopoly must do so 
by practising injustice. There is no way to privilege 
but over the mangled remains of right. 

The whole spirit, the direct precepts, and, we may 
add, tlie early practice uf Christianity, are dead against 
monopoly. " Do unto others as you would they should 
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do unto you," and "Look not every man on hia own 
things but every man also on the things of others," 
conBtitute a two-edged sword which cuts asunder all 
exclusive pretensions. And if in the morning purity 
of the church, men voluntarily held all things in com- 
mon, and no man called aught that he possessed his 
own, one can hardly see how the same system could 
sanction the destruction of a conmion right with a view 
to individual advantage. 

A state-church is a monopoly — a monopoly of the 
worst kind, the abettor of all other monopolies, how 
abominable soever. 

The history of the church of England is one of the 
most curious, one of the most instructive, and one of 
the most humiliating illustrutioits of the hateful priu- 
ciple we have attempted briefly to describe. It is the 
history of a conflict between monopoly and light, in 
which the former sorely against its nature, has been 
compelled by the latter to surrender several of its 
most preposterous pretensions. In the palmy days of 
her power, the church arrogated to herself the exclu- 
sive right of determining what should be the nation's 
faith, and denied the exercise of private judgment. 
This usurpation having been wrested from her— not 
without a deadly struggle — she still claimed as her 
sole prerogative, the privilege of teaching. Losing 
this, she strenuously laboured, and laboured success- 
fully for upwards of a century, to withhold from per- 
sons not of her communion civil enjoyments to which 
ihcy were entitled. And until this ^iiy> ^he assumes 
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power to tax directly or indirectly every subject of the 
realm for her maintenance and support. Every step 
here tramples upon some right common to all men — 
and, ■whatever may be the oatenaible purpose, the real 
one IB to destroy what belongs to the many, in order 
that the value of that which remains with the few may 
be enhanced. 

Like sympathises with like. The church which set 
the example of cutting down the rights of others, with 
a view to a selfish advantage, could never pretend to 
condemn monopoly iu principle. She sees in it no- 
thing but a reflection of her own features, and she is 
not likely to start back with aifright. Others may 
deem the thing a monster, but the church cannot. 
Hatred of monopoly would be hatred of herself. This 
were unnatural. This or that modification of the prin- 
'iple she may condemn — but against tlie principle it- 
self she cannot lift her voice, for 

" Quia tolcrit Gracchoa de aedicione quiercntea ?" 
And what the likelihood of the thing would lead us to 
anticipate, facts abundantly confirm. The monopolies 
of James and Charles, cruel as they were, the state- 
cliurch was forward enough to abet, by licking the 
feet of the tyrants, and furnishing aome pretended 
divine prescription for all their fooleries and all their 
crimes. The monopoly of legislation is mainly upheld 
by the influence of the Establishment. She shakes 
hands with the food-monopoly, and openly avows the 
intimate connection between restrictive corn-liiws and 
her own prosperity. Against slavery, the monopoly 
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of human thewa and sinewB, of human hearts and 
heads, she never protested, but sullenly stood aloof 
from agitation, and everywhere whispered calumny 
against the chief agitators. 

This, indeed, is one of the gravest political objec- 
tions which lie against a civil cHtabliahment of religion 
— that by a natural law, a law springing out of its 
very constitutiou, its influence has been, and always 
will be exerted on the aide of whatever is narrow and 
exclusive, whatever trespasses upon the common and 
inalienable rights of human nature. In all ageu of 
our country's history the state-church has proved the 
most powerful bulwark of monopoly — never, perhaps, 
more ofFenaively so than in the present day. No con- 
siderations of danger, no promptings of humanity, no 
compassion for pining myriads can avail to draw from 
her a single word in disapprobation of our existing 
corn-laws. She is still found the active friend of 
those who range themselves against the liberties and 
the happiness of the people. The large majority of 
determined monopolists returned to parliament at the 
last election has been ascribed, and we think justly, 
to the overwhelming influence of the church. Any 
advance to a more liberal system of government must J 
be effected in the face of her active, organised, and ] 
powerful opposition. So long as she remains, mono- 
poly will not want an earnest and too efficient ally. 
Herself an embodiment of injustice she can always 
sympathise with injustice. In the fall of secular mo- 
nopolies she reads her own approaching doom. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE THRONE. 



Some of the political evils flowing from a state- 
church, and those not trivial in character, we have 
attempted to bring under the notice of our readers. 
Its influence for mischief is indeed felt in almost every 
department of public affairs ; and, but that we fear to 
become wearisome, we might subject, one by one, our 
institutions to examination, and observe how all are 
crippled, enervated, neutralised, or completely per- 
verted by an established church. It is a parasitical 
weed in a garden of flowering and fruit-bearing plants 
—it is everywhere present, overruns every species of 
useful vegetation — interlaces itself with, and seriously 
injures, even if it does not destroy, all that we would 
cultivate with most anxious care — and converts what 
might otherwise have yielded us wholesome food into 
a mere framework of props, around and upon which 
to hang its flaunting and worthless self. 
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By the very conBtitution of the country the church 
has associated itself with the throne — and for most of 
the purposes which the latter properly contemplatesj 
and which, if disposed and able to effect, would com- 
mand for it unbounded respect, and engage to it the 
affections of all hearts, the throne is 'spoiled by the 
association. We speak not of the individual monarch 
who may happen to occupy the seat of sovereignty — 
but of the power of which that individual is, in this 
country, the representative — the supreme executive — 
the fountain of judicial and magisterial authority. 
We apeak, therefore, of the throne rather than of the 
king or queen — we include in the term all the officers 
of its appointment and all the high functions pertain- 
ing to the crown — and we aver, and shall endeavour to 
substantiate the averment, that whatever of good we 
might fairly expect to derive from the institution is 
immensely deteriorated, and in some cases wholly de- 
stroyed, whilst a vast amount of the mischief inflicted 
by it upon society is produced and encouraged, by the 
clinging around it of a parasitical state-church. 

This view of the subject is no new one. In Milton'a 
time events brought it out into high relief, and gave 
to it a prominence and distinctness which fixed the 
attention of every man who loved the liberty of his 
country. The following magnificent passage is from 
the bard's Treatise on Church Government : — 

"! cnnnot belter liken tlie lUte and person of a kiag than lo UiBl mighty 
Naiarite, Siunpsnn, who being discipUocil in the practice of temperanco 
•od (obriety, and without the atroof drink of eicesiivB and injurioiu de- 
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to B noble strengtb axuS perfecllon, with thoai hi* illuitrlouB 

a, the laws, waving and curling about his ffodlilic tbouidera. 

ccps thsm BboDt him uadimliiiibiid and unahorn, he may, 
irith the Jaw-buDK of an mi, that is, with the nord of his meancit officer, 
Ipprcis and put to confuiion thausBnda of those that rise np a^ainit bis 

it, iBTio); down hii haul amongat tbe stiumpet flattcriea 
prelBtCB, whilat bs alocps and thioks nu barm, they wickedly shaciag 
off all tfaote bright and wcigbty treaica of hii laws and just prcrOBativeii 
whicb were his ornament and atrcngtb, deliver him over to ludlrect Bnd 
violent ODUDsels, whlcli, ns tboae Phiilstinea, put ont tbe clear and far- 
^hted eyea ot lili natural discerning, and make him grind in the prison- 
bou«e of their ginlstsr ends and prDcticcs upon blm. Till be, knowlDg this 
prelatlcol rMioi to have bereft blm of bis wonted might, nourish Bgnln his 
puissant liajr, the golden besma of law and rlgbt; and ateroly shook thnn- 
der wltli ruin upon the bends of those hia evil caunaollDrs, but not without 
great afHlctioa to himself." 



^™ tion 



rOur country's history is a. continuous illugtration of 
^U paenage. It would not be difficult to go aerialim 
through the reigns of our monarchs from the reforma- 
tion downwards, and mark how all the prerogatives of 
royalty have been perverted to base tyraunical pur- 
poses by the influence of the state-church. The mitred 
^M barons and dignified ehiirchmen have in all past timen, 
^H with a view to their own sordid welfare, crept up the 
^^Ktteps of the throne, and planting theinsclves about the 
^H,peraon of the monarch have instilled into his ears and 
^Bheart narrow and bigoted counsels mingled with fnl- 
^H.iomc flattery. The throne, instituted for the protec- 
^Hjtion of all rights, is bound, and pinioned, and deprived 
^^pof the free exercise of its power by a clerical corpo- 
ration, whose main objects may be gathered from the 
oath which it impoBCs upon the king at his coronation, 
to " preserve unto the bishops luid clergy of England 
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and Ireland, and to the united church committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law 
do or shall appertain to them or any of them," 

Descending, however, from general Btatemeiits to 
particular instances, we propose to point out the in- 
fluence exerted for evil by the church upon the throne, 
in respect of the buainesa of legislation, the distribu- 
tion of honours, the administ ration of law, and the 
discharge of magisterial functions. 

The initiation of all great national legislative mea- 
Buree, although not the exclusive right of the throne, 
is in the great majority of cases undertaken by or c 
ceded to the ministers of the crown. No one can be 
sensible to the weight with which they thereby tell upon 
the mind of the legislature. The moral influence pos- 
sessed by the throne, available for carrying such mea- 
sures, is incalculable ; and, consequently, it is a matter 
of vast moment that such influence should be Htudl- 
ously kept free from sinister bias. But when the 
measures emanating from this high quarter, must be 
squared to coincide with the interests of a privileged 
class — when plans of polity, recommended by the most 
enlarged views of what Is demanded by the exigencies 
of the stiite, must be pared down lest they should 
justle against ecclesiastical prejudices — when sound 
principles must be rejected because their adoption 
would seem to threaten clerical exclusiveness, or 
would certainly arouse clerical alarm — in a word, 
when it is obviously unsafe for official statesmen to 
introduce needed reforms in the institutions of the 
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■country, unices such refunus arc deeply tinged with 
Bchurch of Englaiicliem, we say, that the wliolesome 
■influence of the crown is perverted, and its authority 
[brought into unnecessary contempt by being thu» pin- 
med down to one-sided leginlation. Hence our statute- 
Dook is filled with laws which savour of church in- 
I tolerance, and indulge priestly cupidity and pride. 

Hence the minds of all our statesmen are swathed 
^^^ And bandaged, and all their measures are paltry com- 
^^^RiromiseB between right and expediency. Their range 
^^Bbf thought is limited by ecclesiastical walls — their 
^^Pbfforts for the nntionid welfare confined within a nar- 
^H/row circle by the ignorance or bigotry of a stale-paid 
^r clergy. The church allows them hut little room to <io 
good. 

The crown is regarded aa the well-spring of honour 
— and the church taiiits it willi its own excluBivrness. 
I We say nothing iihuut the worth of the baubles thus 
l.dutributed to please grown-np children. Inasmuch as 
I'tfaey are objects uf very common ambition, it ia obvj- 
fcously politic and just, that they should be bestowed 
rith an impartial hand. And yet who does not know 
Ethnt the way to dignity, in what department soever, 
■ la open only to such as profess attachment to the 
I church. The most cnrioua iinoinalies arise out of this 
tltatt) of things. Public men whose private opinions 
lare known to be in bitter hostility to all religion— 
lldvcnturers whose lives would disgrace any creed— 
I Buldiers who have aeldom seen the interior of a church 
E.— lawyers utterly indifferent to the rules of christian 
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mornlity — men who identify themselves with poUtica! 
principles which cannot by any posaibility be made to 
coalesce with a state-church — all feel themselves com- 
pelled to utter hypocritical professions of attachment 
to the Establishment, and, as they struggle up to the 
throne, degrade themselves by doing insincere homage 
to an institution they despise. Probably there is no- 
thing parallel to this in any country under the sun. 
In no other land, we believe, do men who aim at 
public distinction so invariably belie their reason and 
their manhood, by offering incense to a priesthood in 
whose sanctity they liave no faith. Poets, philoso- 
phers, statesmen — physicians, lawyers, soldiers — the 
bankrupt in character, the abandoned in morals, the 
infidel in creed — all stoop to flatter the church when 
they wish to gain the favourable notice of the crown. 

The administration of law in this country has been 
the subject of much and not undeserved eulogy. The 
ermine of justice has been thought to be unsullied. 
But here again the sinister influence of a state-church 
begins to show itself. Renegades from early princi- 
ples scruple not to mingle the gall of bitterness with 
unjust judgments. In matters ecclesiastical the bench 
itself can travel out of the record to suggest to grasp- 
ing churchmen how they may possibly carry their 
most oppressive plana into effect without entangling 
themselves hi the meshes of law. Statutes are twisted 
from their obvious intent, and strained beyond all 
precedent to meet the wants of the Establishment. 
This 19 but the beginning of evil — but " if these things 
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are done in a green tree whut will be done in a dry 
one ? " 

Over the whole system of the unpaid magistracy 
tlie weed has run in rankest luxuriance, and converted 
it into a mere pest to the liberties of Englishmen. 
Impartiality in these officers of the crown, especially 
the vast numbers of them ivho sustain the clerical office, 
we have ceased even to expect. To carry out the designs 
of aristocratic insolence — to brow-beat timid poverty 
— to enforce with harshest severity the laws which 
harass our humble peasantry — to break down all in- 
dependence of spirit still lingering amidst our labour- 
ing population — seem now to be the main objects of 
the magisterial bench. It is charged to the full with 
ecclesiastical malignity. It is ever a ready instrument 
to uphold ecclesiastical pretensions and abet ecclesias- 
, tical encroachments. 

The advocates of the compulsory system contend that 

die church and the throne must stand or fall together. 

Ve hope not — for the doom of the 6rst is sealed. 

lie ivy will certainly come down — the oak may stand 

md flourish all the more vigorously when the creeper 
Hffaall have been removed. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE STATE-CHURCH UPON 
PUBLIC POLITICAL OPINION. 



They who have chanced to witness the effect pro- 
liiiccd by a London atmosphere upon some ill-starred 
shrub— to see the dingy, stunted, shrivelled, poverty- 
striclien condition of the miserable plant — to observe 
how, during the first few sunny days of spring, as 
though fresh vigour had been infused into it, new 
shoots peep forth to drink the air, and then, as if 
disgusted with the murky world without, curl in upon 
themselves, seemingly in search of that comfort which 
they cannot find abroad — they who have looked upon 
such a specimen of '• a noble nature spoil'd," have 
seen a fair type of public political opinion in this 
country under the blighting influence of a church es- 
tablishment. Hastily and by the way we have al- 
ready glanced at it. It deserves, however, separate 
consideration. The evil is one of such magnitude, is so 
little noticed, and yet bo baneful in its effects, that to 
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Msif^n it any but a prominent place iu the catnlnguc 
of miBchipfa inflicted upon tlie state by a national 
church, would be a representation of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet left out. 

Government, in this country, is ultimately con- 
trolled by public opinion. We nay ultimately, for it 
is by a proceuu of development, of the alowest and 
tnoBt difficult, that public opinion &nalty establiaheB its 
influence over our institutions. It is, therefore, of 
the last importance that the minds of our leading 
public men, of whatever party, should be free — prac- 
tically Hs well as theoretically free. If by conventional 
law8, which are usually more binding than positive 
en&ctmcnts, they are restricted to tbc selection of 
unsound principles, and are compelled by inveterate 
and tyrant custom to work up base metal in their 
forges of thought — the greater their ability and the 
more eminent their seeming success, the deeper is 
the regret which must be felt that their labour was 
bestowed upon intrinsically worthless materials. The 
country may have an elaborate system of laws, which, 
even when it shows the skill of the workmen who 
fashioned it, proves totally unBt for the wants anil 
exigencies of the people. 

Great men have lieen undoubtedly produced by this 
nation in the department of politics — our history 
sparkles tvith the names of illustrious statesmen. 
Public opinion, such as it is, must be regarded as the 
combined result of their labours — the growth of those 
•eeda of thought which they aowed broad-cost upon 
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the mind of society. An ungenial spot, however, 
have they invariably chflsen, upon which to labour ; 
and the germs of truth, as they have apning up, have 
been exposed to a nipping atmosphere. Owing to a 
fatal perversity, the result of previous education and 
inveterate habit, they have never freely exposed their 
opinions to the open breath and gladdening light of 
heaven — but systematically they have planted them in 
the shade cast upon them by the surrounding walls of 
a state-church. And the poor shrivelled things, which 
elsewhere would have become vigorous and have borne 
pleasant fruit, remain miserable and sickly dwarfs pro- 
ducing nothing bigger than a berry, and that making 
up for its loss in size by the intensity of its bitter- 
ness. 

We are aware how easy it is to seem to make out 
a case by the help of figurative language, when not a 
particle of substantial truth is stated, and through the 
stained glass of tropes and metaphors to let in light 
upon — nothing. Lest, therefore, we should be guilty 
of this error, and mislead some into the supposition 
that our sole object is to induce them to stare at a 
painted window, we shall submit to their notice a few 
unadorned but grave considerations upon which the 
preceding paragraphs are intended simply to throw a 
tempered and favourable light. 

No tolerably informed person can be ignorant of the 
intellectual bondage to which Europe submitted dur- 
ing the dark ages, under the iron rule of Aristotelian 
dogmas — none can have failed to observe how the 
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hutnan nnnd was distorted and crippled by the ma- 
nEu:leB which tyrant custom then imposed upon it. 
Philosophy worked in gyves to perform the hesta of 
an inexorable despot— all its movements were awk- 
ward — all its results comparatively worthless. Just 
such is the condition of the political world at the pre- 
sent moment. Our statcsmeR wear the chains of a 
dogma— and in every department of their labours ex- 
hibit the pitiable effects of the self-imposed slavery. 

One of the first axioms in politics to which our 
public men subscribe is, " that it is the duty of the state 
to provide for the religious instruction of its subjects ; ' ' 
and this axiom having been assumed, without inquiry 
and quite irrespectively of argument, the conclusion is 
easily arrived at — 'that our present Establishment is a 
foir nmbodiment of this truth, and consequently must 
be maintained at all hazards. Henceforth reason, 
knowledge, sagacity, can only work up to the limit of 
this dogma — all reforms must be squared to coincide 
with it — all principles are held to be practically true 
up to this mark — beyond it what was wisdom becomes 
folly, what was despicable, highly to be esteemed. 

Take, for example, any one fundamental principle 
of sound government — that representation should be 
co-equal with taxation — that opinion should be free- 
that every suspected delinquent should be tried by a. 
jury of his peers — that public officers should be re- 
sponsible to public authority — and which of them, 
maintained though it be with eloquence within a 
certain range, is not surrendered, trampled upon, de- 
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hpiscd, at the bidding of <i state -cluu-cli f No sooner 
do ec(!lesiaiitical politics liccomc the theme of diecuH- 
sioii thnii our moat vigorous statesmen become d rivellers 
— our boldest, trembling bondsmen — eating up their 
own principlcB, retailing thouglits with which their 
reason never made acquaintniice, and uttering "in 
whispering humbleness " eulogies upon an institution 
which they know to constitute the insuperable ob- 
stacle to the success of all their most fondly-cheriahed 
schemes. Oh ! it is a pitiable spectacle to see our 
Broughams and Durham)), our Greys and Morpelhs, 
iling down their understandings at the feet of priest- 
craft, and offer up noble truths as a sacrifice to pro- 
pitiate sanctimonious churchmen. Who ever heard 
these men, within the range of ecclesiastical affairs, 
enounce those broad maxims of universal truth which 
formed the very bone and sinew of their efforts in other 
departments ? With burning shame have we beheld 
them bowing their otherwise manly reason before a 
senseless and unexamined dogma ; and allowing a 
state-chui'ch to command back the advancing tide of 
their thought with its imperious " Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further," 

Coming down from the mountain- tops to the se- 
cluded vales of society — from eminent statesmen to 
ordinary politicians, we may observe the influence 
which a Btate-churcb exerts upon public opinifin on a 
yet broader scale. The numerous small fry of legis- 
lators, in the midst of which Mr. Wakley swims, in all 
matters pertaining to conscience arc the merest spawn 
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of prejudice. Upon the benrin^s of our religiouH c»- 
tabliHlimeiit upon the freoiloiu, the independence, the 
bappineaa of the people, they hiivc never even thought 
I to think. The church ib — consequently it ouglit to be — 
I Itnd therefore it niuat be. Thin is the buiu of their 
' logic. Forthwith they give cxprcHxion to xoiue po« 
litical opinion which they liuvu picked up in .Jeremy 
Bcntham, or have received from Rome of hia diiicipleH, 
and then, aa tliougli they could not comprehend it, 
t> luuncli out into panegyric upon a church 1ia*cd upon 
! the very MubverHion of the principles they have just 
enounced. " Itellgion must not be left to the caprice 
of the voluntary principle," my» Lord John RuH>ell — 
" but for ftn cHtahllhhmenl," says Lonl nroughiim, " it 
[ would bo torn to piccee by discordant KcctH; " and 
I these and mich-likc crumbs and Bcrnpn, without even 
I a Kcmhlnnce of reason to Benson them, are greedily 
•waliowcd by the minnowti of the parly, wlio there- 
upon wag their tailii and think they have been fed witli 
■olid political wixdom. Of all the humiliating exhi- 
bitiona of the mind of m^n, etulTed up to the chin 
with cruditiea, and perfectly beHottcd with prejudice, 
we defy any pemou to point out one more humiliating 
than a IIou»e of Commonij engaged upon iome church 
qu cation. 

How U It likely that society in general should not 

be affected by the same influence } Talk with any 

half-dozen men, no matter what their creed, and you 

will observe at least five out of the six to be in similar 

1 bondage. On all other topics they are ready to assign 

rb 
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some intelligible, If not sufficient, reason for their 
opinions — on the (juestioii of an establishment they do 
not inquire for one. "A christian country mttat have 
a national church." This they take to be self-evident. 
What follows ! Why that every principle which would 
clearly go to the overthrow of prieatcraft must ipso 
facto be little better than niadueas — and that every 
species of injustice required for its maintenance must 
be not only tolerated, but zealously upheld. Under 
the influence of this tyrannous system you will see 
men holding the most liberal political opinions, and 
displaying in all other relations the most kindly dis- 
positions, go to parochial meetings and mouth the 
maxims of the purest despotism, and deliberately vote 
to give effect to intolerable cruelty. 

Is all this surprising? An established church is 
built upon the ruins of mental freedom — and the pub- 
lic opinion that suffers and sanctions a state-church, 
has locked itself up within the doors of prejudice and 
put the key in its pocket. Within that little space 
the understanding may exercise itself— but abroad into 
the wide world it cannot go. A nation thus governed 
is a self-guarded prisoner. It may talk of liberty, but 
practically it is a slave. 
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A STATE-CHURCH UNFRIENDLY TO POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 



I 



When we spoke of government in this country as 
being ultimately controlled by public opinion, the reader 
would hardly fail of discovering another height, from 
which to view the political mischief resulting from 
a religious establishment. If our national institutions 
are but bo many concretiona of the national will— if 
they are correctly regarded as the bodyings forth of 
that intelligence which is contained in the public mind, 
as the mere thoughts of the people assuming *'a local 
habitation and a name," then must popular education 
and good government be bo intimately associated as 
to become well-nigh identical. To inspire a universal 
taste for knowledge, to impart, and foster the habit 
of diligence in acquiring the information requisite 
for an enlightened exercise of the judgment, and above 
all to encourage that mental independence without 
which cultivated faculties even of the highest order 
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are but tools for prejudice to work with, must surely 
be the readiest and most feasible method of securing 
rational legislation and sound political iiistitutiona. 
For, public opinion is the total amount of which the 
opinions of individuals constitute the items. Every 
facility, therefore, afforded to individuals for arriving at 
just conclusions on public affairs, is pro tanlo a guaran- 
tee for the soundness of public opinion, and, ultimately, 
for the promotion of good government. 

To "national education " in the sense in which the 
phrase is usually understood — to the principle which 
would delegate to "the powers that be" the func- 
tions of the school mas tcr, we must here proclaim our 
objection. It is a task for the performance of which 
we believe government to be wholly incompetent — 
which, however sincerely attempted, would in the 
long run result in the defeat of the very object it 
was undertaken to advance. But, in perfect consist- 
ency with this opinion, we hold that no creature of 
the state ought to be an impediment in the way of 
popular education ; and that the institution, be it what 
it may, which systematically obsti-ucts the growth of 
the public mind, ought to be denounced with em- 
pbasis and earneatneBS by 'every enlightened states- 
man. 

We should like to put the question to some of our 
eminent liberal politicians, how far in their judgment 
the state-church has displayed a friendly feeling to- 
wards general education ? Can the fact be denied— 
has it not been asserted by these very men in every 
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} variety of Iduguiige, tluit, but for the efforts of ilia- 
I Renters, the populatuni of this country would liitve 
I been at this moment h mere masH of brutul ignomnce ? 
What plana for the intellectuul culliviitioii of the poov 
originated with the clergy, when in the zenith of 
I their power! Has not their bitter hostility uniformly 
I itood in the way of the patriotiam and philantiiropy 
I of othere, whenever the object has been to difTuec 
[ knowledge nnil to convert the mere unlmitl into in- 
telligent and reflecting man? Did they comitiuiid 
the "march of intellect," of which the last thirty 
I years have been the witnesa? We ehall not insnlt 
the reader's memory by continuing such inlerrogii- 
I tions. The fact atnnds recorded in history, luid no 
effrontery can elTnce it, no sophistry can wrench it out 
of its place, that up to a very recent period the churcli 
Dot only neglected the education of the maaaes, but 
discouraged it, frowned upon it, pointed ridicule and 
I hurled anathemas at those who ejitered upon the glo- 
rious worlf, and stood the grand bulwark and fortress 
I of national ignorance, [f she has not succeeded, it ia 
I not for want of will. She has done her best to shut 
' out the light — she has tried to stuff her own prejudice 
and bigotry into every chink through which the rays 
of truth might shine in upon the popular mind. To 
a terrible extent she has previulcd. Onr rural districts 
offer proof at once of her abhorrence of general educa- 
tion and the magnitude of her power. 

"Let bygones be bygones." In pity lut ub leave 
the past, in candour let ub come to the present. We 
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will consent to forget history — we have uo occasion 
for it to make out our case. All we ask is that men 
will look at things as they are. What is the pre- 
sent aspect of affitirs in relation to this subject ? The 
clergy have been aroused. Feelings of rivalry have 
fairly overcome their dislike of populiir knowledge. 
Schools, facetiously called "national," in which 
small modicums of learning done up in the bitterest 
sectarianism are dealt out to youthful minds, spring 
up in every direction — ^aud the "successors of the 
apostles " have passed from the extreme of apathy 
to the opposite one of zeal; insomuch as to covet 
the labours of those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day, and to demand that the whole un- 
divided charge of instructing the ignorant shall be 
imposed upon them. Does not this state of things 
give the lie to our assertion that a state-church is 
unfriendly to the education of the people ? 

We remember being told in our youthful days, that 
dog-fanciers succeeded in producing the race of tiny 
jap-doga by administering gin to them while puppies, 
and thus preventing their further growth. We shall 
not need to insist upon the correctness of our infor- 
mation. True or false it will serve to illustrate our 
present subject. The main end of the system of edu- 
cation worked by the clergy seems to be, to hinder the 
free development of the youthful mind, and to produce 
a race of intellectual dwarfs. With the miserable pit- 
tance of iristruetion, the coarsest rudiments of know- 
ledge imparted in their schools, they mingle slavish 
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maximfl tuque ad nauseam. Hiibits of Inquiry consti- 
tute juBt the one thing wiiich they labour to prevent 
— indepeniieiice of mind the cardinal sin which the 
youngsters are taught to shun. To do wliat they are 
bid, to think as they are tauglit, to believe what they 
are told by clerical authority, to go to church without 
knowing why, to subniit to government as it is with- 
out asking wherefore, to be reading and writing ma- 
chines to aubaerve the purposes of the powerful and 
the rich — mere living copies of a primer and a prayer- 
book — this is whnt our rising generation are to gain 
by the generous aid of the Establishment. 

Now that the popular mind is beginning to quicken 
and to sprout, the clergy wish to plant it in the 
flower-pot of a state-church. Should they unhappily 
succeed, the fibres of curiosity, which under other cir- 
cumstances, would strike down into the soil in quest 
of nutriment, and draw up sap from every quarter, 
will be met on all sides by an impenetrable obstruc- 
tion, curl roiiTid and round the state-church pot, be- 
come a tangled, matted, hardened cake of mere unrea- 
soning prejudice, which in the end would be incapaci- 
tated from drinking up knowledge even if floods of 
knowledge were poured upon it. We see the effects 
of this flower-pot system in every directiou. One is 
perpetually meeting with men, the natural growth and 
expansion of whose minds have been checked by a 
"national school " education ; and it is truly pitiable 
to observe how they have thereby become disqualified 
for availing themselves of the vast amount of truth 
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which lies outside of the little sphere in which they 
were first instnicted. The man never gets beyond the 
hoy. That he acquires a few more ideas within the 
same range we do not deny — but the intellect itself 
never grows — it simply hardens. He has never been 
taught to thini;, but to acquiesce without question in 
the thoughts of others. Just in proportion to his do- 
cility in childhood, his intellectual stature becomes 
fixed precisely at that period when nature has ap- 
pointed it to expand — and, by the help of creeds and 
formularieti, narrow social maxima and sharp disci- 
pline, he becomes a confirmed dwarf — a fit tool for 
the amusement and service of a selfish aristocracy. 
This is popular education in the clericiil meaning of 
the words. 

Nop must it be forgotten, in the consideration of 
this subject, that this tendency of rehgious establish 
uieiits to stunt and check tiie growth of popular mind, 
is nut a thing of time and circumstance, hut of neces- 
sity — a propension springing out of their very nature. 
The state-church stereotypes a system of faitii, and its 
clergy are paid to teach and maintain it. Alteration 
becomes next to impossible, for every change would 
endanger its stability. The church has a vested in- 
terest to the amount of some millions annually in sup- 
pressing free inquiry. For should people once acquire 
the habit of looking upon the institutions of the coun- 
try in the light of truth rather than of prescription, 
how many inconvenient questions would thenceforth 
be mooted. The injustice of endowing a chosen sect 
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with nAtiorial fundu, the general ineflicieiicy of a stntc- 
paid clergy, their bigotry anti intolerance, their sub- 
■ervience to iiristocratlc designs — a host of aubjects, 
kindred in character with these, would speedily be sub- 
jected to searching investigation. U|)oii the founda- 
tions of an eetablishiiient it ia plainly inexpedient to 
let the light of intelligence play freely. Tlie less that 
is thought about this qucHtion, the less frequently it 
ia diseuHsed, the better for the recipients of titheti, 
bequests, and compulsory olTerings. For them to en- 
courage free inquiry, would be suicidal policy. An 
institution mu8t either rest upon reason or prescrip- 
tion. If on reason, it will court inquiry — if on pre- 
scription, inquiry must if possible be suppressed. To 
teach men to tiiink independently on all subjects but 
one is a pure impossibility. The church knows this — 
nnd the education which she would givu ia that which 
would prevent the exercise of thuoght altogether, Wis« 
In their generation arc the state-pensioned clergy! 

Wliat is the result? It may be stated in a few 
words. The mind of man will be active, if not in a 
right direction, tlien in a wrong one. The education 
of the people being thus discouraged, they are shut 
out from most of the sources of rational enjoyment 
and recreation; they seek them consecjuently in the 
indulgence of low and brutal tastes — tastes which the 
church was forward enough, not many years since, to 
cherish. This is made a pretext for denying them the 
franchise. Hence springs class legislation, with its 
long train of frightful evils — monopoly, oppression, 
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unequal taxation^ one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. There are few political evils under which 
the country now groans which may not ultimately be 
traced to the existence of a state-church. 
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We cannot persuade ourselvea to quit the ground 
we now occupy, and leave the consideration of the 
poUtical evils resulting from a state-church, without 
addressing ourselves to those political men whose aims 
are avowedly patrioticj whose principles are liberal, 
and wlio believe the good of a people rather than of a 
class to be the only legitimate end of government. 
Such men there are, both in and out of parliament, 
whom we would fain hope to be yet open to convic- 
tion. Whether clothed with office or free from it* 
shackles, whether members of the legislature or volun- 
teers only in their country's service, they are properly 
the statesmen of the present day. Politics constitute 
their study. They think for the nation. Our laws are 
ultimately the expression of their minds — for public 
opinion is mainly moulded by their influence and cbaii- 
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nelled out by Iheir exertions. To these men, titled 
and untitled, celebrated and comparatively unknown 
save in their own immediate neigbbourhoods, we ad- 
dress a few concluding observationB — asking nothing 
more, on behalf of our remarks than that they be acri- 
ously pondered — rejected if found wanting — recognised 
and acted upon if imbued with truth. 

No intelligent observer can have failed to perceive, 
that there is at the present moment in process of 
growth, a new school of politics, one which will even- 
tually, and may soon, supersede all existing parties. 
The cycle of feudalism has well nigh run out. it 
commenced with an oligarchy, the nominal head of 
which was only a puppet in the bands of mailed ba- 
rons — it will terminate at the same point, the only 
difference being that the mailed barons have become 
silken lords. The feudal system has been tried under 
every modification which the essential nature of it 
will admit of — and, as might have been expected, it 
has failed. The human mind quickened by intelli- 
gence has puijhed up the incrustation which had 
formed above it. For a time, held together by its 
own tenacity, aristocracy has kept its position of su- 
periority ; just as we see occasionally a hardened lump 
of clay lifted clean above the ground by a vigorous 
plant beneath. But that position it cannot long main- 
tain. It is nothing more than a conventionalism — and 
as such it will be thrown off. Society is encumbered 
by its weight — bowed down — forced out of its natural 
upward tendency, and as the s^ rises, and the public 
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mind acquires somewhat more of pith and fibre, feu- 
dalbm, already cracked and crumbling from exposure 
to air and sunshine, must at last drop off of itself, sup- 
posing it be not first displaced by some sudden guat 
of popular indignation. 

It is not a little remarkable that state religion has 
sympathised with feudalism in all its changes. The 
established church has been, and is, the creature of 
oligarchy, receiving sustenance at its hands, and 
evincing in return a thorough subservience to its will. 
Correctly speaking, the state-church and aristocracy 
are one and the same thing — one principle variously 
developed — privilege above right, embodied in religi- 
ous and in temporal affairs. Our Establishment is the 
religious concrete, as aristocracy is the temporal one, 
of which exclusive privilege is the abstract. They are 
twin branches of the same root. They have flourish- 
ed, and but for ignorant intermeddling will decay, 
together. The only thing to be feared is lest our 
statesmen of the liberal school should be induced to 
graft twigs of it upon rising democracy, in which case, 
if it lives, nothing but bitter fruit can be expected. 

And this, we regret to say, they are doing — doing 
with no small assiduity and pains-taking. Along with 
the seeds of wholesome political truth which they are 
sowing in the public mind, they are deliberately ming- 
ling those of spiritual exclusiveness. 

As though history contained not a single page In 
illustration of the political mischiefs resulting from a 
stftte-church — as tliough our own time furnished no 
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one proof of the obstacles it throws in the ivay of na- 
tional progress — as though clear-sighted reason were 
unable to discern the natural antagonism between the 
principle of democracy and the principle of a religioUR 
establishment, these men, in the senate and on the 
hustings, by word and by pen, publicly and in pri- 
vate, are strennouely attempting to infuse into the 
new school that which, if allowed to constitute an 
element of its faith, will render it wholly unfit for 
the work of renovating the political institutions of 
our land. Democracy is a reality — a atate-church is 
a mere conventionalism ; reason animates the one-^ 
the other can only live in the absence of reason ; the 
former is a sincerity, a vital, glowing, earnest since- 
rity—the other a semblance only, a form, a disguise, 
a. falsehood, having designs which it dares not avow, 
and avowing designs which it never had j light is the 
congenial element of democracy, close investigation 
its habit — a atate-church dourishes best in darkness, 
is then most perfect when in juxtaposition with the 
least intelligence, and denounces tlie prying curiosity 
which might one day be induced to examine her pre- 
tensions. The two things cannot co-exist — cannot run 
in couples. The one will assuredly strangle the other, 
and possibly both may perish in the struggle. 

We are not foolish enough to expect that the class 
of Btntcsnicn to which we allude will take up a posi- 
tion of direct hostility to the Establishment as now 
existing. They have been trained in the school of 
party, and are not likely to become the simple votariea 
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uf truth. All we auk of them is to tnke care that the 
eggs of prejudice he not deposited in the young and 
riBiiig plant which they have laboured to rear. Intel- 
lectually they repudiate the alliance between civil and 
religious institutions. Profess what they will in con- 
formity with the cant of the day, one cannot but ob- 
aervc a scowl acroBS their minds as they do outward 
reverence to priestly dogmas, and feel themselves con- 
strained to sanction principles in reference to eccle- 
siastical affairH which, in all matters pertaining to civil 
government, they trample upon with disdain. They can- 
not pronounce the state-church shibboleth without an 
awkwardtwiatof themouth. Thcycannot, to please her, 
forget history and hoodwink reason without ii consci- 
ousnesit of degradation. They touch tlicir liats to in- 
tolerance with a hurried and ungraceful air. But we 
see no reason for their attempts to perpetuate a bond- 
age the galling annoyance of which they feel every 
day. If tliey will not lift up a hand against the Esta- 
blisliment, at all events itia not within tlieir legitimate 
vocation to aid and abel it. They arc the parents of 
democracy — and to them the youth looks up with filial 
respect. They might well abstain, therefore, from 
stuffing btni with crudities which, under other train- 
ing, they were thenisclveB compelled to swallow. Let 
I them, if they will, regard the separation of church 
and state as, under existing circumsljinces, imprac- 
[i cable— democracy will Itnow hereafter liow to deal 
with that. But to utter state-church maxims an 
genuine metal, and stamp upuii them their own image. 
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that they may have currency in succeeding genera- 
tions, is unworthy of the men. It proves one of 
two things — a crick in the judgment, or a flaw in the 
heart. 

Shalt we be guilty of inexcusable vanity and pre- 
sumption if we venture to claim that our preceding 
remarks on this subject be deliberately read and re- 
flected upon ? We have drawn up an indictment, 
consisting of several counts, agiunstthe Establishment, 
and we ask of liberal politicians a verdict of " guilty," 
or " not guilty." If we have made out our case, can 
any man pretending to patriotism lend the sanction of 
his name and influence to the perpetuation of tbiB 
evil ? For what is the substance of our charge ? We 
have identified the church as the mere tool of aris- 
tocracy, which has been in all times past, and is at the 
present moment, bandied with terrible effect against 
the liberties of the people. That it embitters political 
strife, patronises war, abeta monopoly, exerts a mis- 
chievous influence upon the throne in respect of legis- 
lation, the distribution of honours, the administration 
of law, and the discharge of magisterial functions, 
stunts and distorts public political opinion, and pre- 
sents an almost insuperable obstacle to popular edu- 
cation— these arc matters which ive take to be proved. 
All history proves them. 

But if this be true, what unmanliness is it in our 
statesmen to blink the whole question, and refuse even 
to re-consider the axiom, that " it is the duty of the 
state to provide religious instruction for its subjects." 
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Can that be a principle philosophically true which, in 
every instance of its application, here or elsewhere^ 
has produced, more or less, the above results ? This 
question demands thorough investigation. 
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GROUP THE THIRD. 

A STATE-CHURCH VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF COMMON 

SENSE. 
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The dogma, that •' it is the duty of the state to provide 
for the religious instruction of its subjects " is first of all 
subjected to the analysis of reason. A little inquiry into the 
nature of religion, what is meant by religious instruction, 
who and what is the state, and what an obligation to attend 
to the religion of its subjects infers, brings out the meaning 
of an axiom often uttered but never understood. The neces- 
sary results of an alliance between things secular and sacred 
do not corroborate the truth of the maxim. A state-church 
cramps the growth of theology, and weakens the authority of 
truth — converts the most sacred of callings into a matter of 
property — engenders priestism— encourages religion by proxy 
— places dissidents in a humiliating position, by which mean- 
ness of spirit is fostered — checks the development of willing 
Christianity — ^and repels the poor from religion altogether. 
These evils are not contingent, merely — ^they are the natural 
and certain effects of the system. 
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Religion 1 Here mimt our inquiries begin if wc nre 
to eHtimate correctly tlie pliilosopliy of a state- churc.ii 
—seeing that it is not very easy to pronounce a deci- 
aion upon the iitiiess of a given iipparatus of means, in 
entire ignorance of the end such incuu» have been 
framed to accomplish. Our readers need be under no 
alarm. We have no design of introducing to their 
notice thoughts whose proper home lies in the regions 
of theology, nor shall wc ask them to converse with 
trutli dressed up in the everlaHting buckram of tcchni- 
culity and cunt. There can be nothing unbecoming in 

L looking with the common intelligence of man upon 
what is designed for man — or in endeavouring to see 
under cover of u word, not seldom obtruded upon our 
notice, a definite and intelligible thing. Religion ii 
the ostensible object of an established chur<:h. States* 
men tell lui that it iu the safeguard of nations, the 
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basis of all social and political order, the very breatli 
of our national life. Why then, of course, it is a 
reality. May we not look at it without offence to 
their rules of conventional propriety ? Are we pre- 
cluded from asking, " What is this thing, to work out 
which we have erected machinery bo costly ? " Must 
the name suffice us ? Is it a mere token — a pass- 
word — cabalistic letters which shut up a meaning into 
which none but the initiated may inquire ? We are 
not just of that opinion. " What is it which a state- 
church professes to do ? " seems to us a preliminary 
question to that other, " Whether it is well adapted 
to do what it proposes." It takes from us millions 
annually for the express and avowed object of pro- 
moting religion. Spite of all customs, maxims, con- 
ventionalities to the contrary, we shall take leave to 
examine for ourselves, and for our readers, what re- 
ligion really is. 

Strange as it may seem, it is not more strange than 
true, that the self-appointed, self-authorised guardians 
of our national religion are the least disposed to hear 
with patience any remarks tending to the elucidation 
of the thing. They appear intent upon building for re- 
ligion a splendid mausoleum into which the heavenly 
maiden may retire, and trouble them no more. Most 
of them would blush to be caught conversing with her, 
and accordingly they seldom expose themselves to the 
possibility of detection. They love her most enthu- 
siastically — indeed she is their pet ward, the protec- 
tion of whom it would be shocking to leave to the 
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capricious ofiice» uf her own sincere vottiriea. But, 
then, the less they see of her the better. Should she 
venture to show herself in their assemblies, even when 
I they deliberate upon her well - being, she would be 
■neercd ut as an intruder. How many of our chrii^- 
) tian senators ever deigned to look her in the face, or 
[ commune freely and intelligently with the object of 
I their impassioned love ? In other words, out of the 
I whole number of gentlemen who legiwlate for the 
r church, could fifty be found who have the slightest 
I notion of what that thing is, which they regard them- 
[ aelves as commissioned to superintend ■ Princes in 
I philosophy ! Wondrously sagacious statesmen 1 ever 
I busying themselves about an object which they never 
I tried to comprehend — foremen in a department the 
I main design of which is u mystery as dark and impe- 
I netrable to them as the closest secrets of the natural 
I world. 

Yet is religion not a name merely, but a thing — a 
definite, intelligible, infinitely important reality. It 
is man's loyalty to the Author of his being, or rather 
I a return to loyalty from insubordination and revolt, 
^The word is significant. To be re-bound to the Sii- 
Lprenie, to be liegemen, to come back to allegiance, to 
I be in principle and in heart loyal (all of them kindred 
I words) — this, we take it, is the meaning of religion. 
I Men arc religious when they habitually recognise and 
I obey divine authority. 

This being an affair of the will, we have an idea that 
kh muit be brought about by persuasion. Loyalty is 
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a matter of the heart, be it to a temporal or a spiritual 
inoDarch — a deep-seated principle, not an external act 
— a living power within, of wliich deeds are only the 
TariouH modes of development. Blind or constrained 
loyalty are simple contradictions in terms. Men must 
be won to it — cannot be driven into it. To stick a 
form of compliment upon a man's memory, or make 
him utter it with hia tongue, or force him to show | 
himself in a court-house once a week to hear lectures 
upon loyalty, is not to make men loyal. They may be 
desperate traitors after all. Now our object is to as- 
certain, not whether a state-church can succeed in 
pasting a creed upon passive minds, or reading homi- 
lies in every parish to an assembled audience, but 
whether it is well adapted to win men buck to loyalty 
to Heaven. 

That it is the duty of the state to provide religioun 
instruction for the people, is a political axiom. It 18 
no design of ours in the present place to question its 
truth. But, in the name of all tliat's manly, let us 
understand it. Let the dicta of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and tiie Bishop of Exeter, of Mr, Widiley 
and Colonel Sibtiiorpe, suffice for the truth of it. 
For the nonce we will consent to take it upon their 
eminently satisfactory authority. We question not 
the divinity of the oracle, but we would fain know 
its meaning. These illustrious men are part and par- 
cel of the slate — and if their utterances have in them 
a particle of sense, it amounts to this — that it is the 
duty of the assembled Wellingtons, Exeters, Wakleys 
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and Sibthorpes, to dcviBc in their wisdom euitable 
means for presenting that truth to the minds of British 
Biibjects, and for so presenting it as may appear to 
them beat calculated to persuade the people to submit 
to the authority of Heaven— to convince them that 
it is their duty, to make them understand that it 
would be their happiness, to put themselves under 
divine government, and in all cheerfulness and glad- 
ness of heart to serve the Author of their being — in 
one word, to see to it that theie be through all the 
land, a stated proclamatian of such views of the 
Highest, of His rectitude and clemency, of His power 
and love, as may beget reverence, trust, submission, 
earnest attachment. The axiom means this, or it 
means just nothing at all. The religious instructioo 
is designed, as a matter of course, to awaken reli- 
gious sentiment and feeling — in other words, as we 
have stated, to produce reverence, submission, trust, 
love. And we are to understand that Wellington, 
Exeter, Wakley and Sihthorpe, with their co-legiala- 
tora, are commissioned to attend to these mattera— 
and to take it upon them as a solemn duty, to order 
such a system of means at the public expense as may 
result in the realisation of this great and important 
object. 

Now let our readers bear in mind the real question 
we have to decide. It is not whether loyalty to a 
heavenly, is or is not the best guarantee for loyalty 
to an earthly, government. It is not wliether religious 
instrucUon must or must not precede the foruiatiou of 
a 5 
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religious principle. It is just this — whether an order 
of men^ selected and authorised by our Wellingtons 
and Wakleys^ and supported by funds payable at their 
demand, and payable only because they demand them, is 
likely to be the most efficient instrumentality to bring 
men back to their allegiance to God. We now un- 
derstand what is the end sought — we are pretty well 
acquainted with the means employed. The point we 
have to determine is, whether, as a mere matter of 
philosophy, the means are adapted to secure the end. 
This we shall proceed to examine. 



THE TWO GREAT VARIETIES OF REUOIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 



The Htiitc piously regardii it aa u duty tu lubuur un 
behalf of Henvcn, ami tu pereimde it)) subject!! to tc- 
cugniat! and obey divine authority — and the etute un- 
dertukea to do thim, as far aH it may be doue, by prii- 
viding for ull chisHea reUi;ious inHtructioii. This in thr 
chiHel with which men's characters are to be hewn 
into shape by the civil power — the iiistrument wliich 
our christian seniitors feel bound to purchase at any 
coat, for fashioning men's hearts to voluntary suh- 
mission to tlie will of the Supreme. Well ! let na 
look at it — at the thing itself, we mean, nut the mere 
name of it, for the same words may rcpreaciit widely 
I dilTerent ideas. A thing may be called a spade which 
[ li of no use whatever to turn the soil; and men, 
transferring to the worthless article all the ideas 
which its stolen name suggests, may argue, with no 
small show of reason, that every husbaadman ought 
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to have one — whilst all they mean, and uU that they 
can make inteltigihle it), that every husbaiidnian ought 
to possess a bond fide Ep:ide, called by whatever name; 
and that, aithoiigli every man in the kingdom agreed 
by a facetious fiction to call some other thing a spade, 
that other thing \a not the one which his own reason- 
ing proved the husbandman to want. So we may call 
the working of a certain cumbersome, inefficient, self- 
defeating apparatus, religious instruction, and thence 
attach all the importance of the real thing to the mi- 
serable substitute for it — and, should we he guilty of 
the purblind folly, we may urge just those reasons for 
the adoption o( it, which, in point of fact, prove that 
quite another thing than the niianamed one we have, 
is what the nation wants and what tlie state cannot 
provide. 

Now there are two great varieties of religious in- 
struction, which we shall take leave to distinguish by 
the descriptive adjmicts of " mechanical " and " po- 
tential." IJere is a certain truth A., which is to be 
conveyed into the mind of B., for the purpose of sup- 
plying him with sound motives to good conduct. The 
^L insti'umcntal medium by which A. comes to be reeog- 
^H nised by B., as a simple jiroposition which he did not 
^H previously know, we call "mechanical" instruction. 
^H The truth is represented by certain forms or certain 
^H sounds — may be addressed either to the eye or the 
^K ear — may be printed or pronoujiced. When B, has 
^H seen the letters or heard the words in which the pro- 
^H pontiou is done up, and tlirougb them discerns tbe 
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idea which they wore iiitcndud to vcprcBcnt — hi short, 
whon [)ei'cci>lioii hna formeil acquaintance wilh the 
truth which rideu into the mintl upon vinlble or itudi- 
ble BymholH, tiio work of " nicchaniciil " instruction ii 
done. But now, truth of any kind which is designiMl to 
move the heart, mny acquire point and forcu from innu- 
merable adn'ntitiuus circumstunceii, and may be the rr- 
prcacntativc of a vhut deal more tliun ittt own intrinsic 
importance. Corninf; as a mestieiiger from a deep, sin- 
cere, and thruhbinff heart, it jiosseHgeii an uttrlhute of 
power whicii else did nut belong to it. Words are but a 
ciianiicl by which what exists in ouo mind flows into 
anullicr — and it makes all the dilTcrcnce wliether the 
streams of unttructlon running throut;[h them l>c wholly 
transparent, or tinged with feeling. Light may bogct 
light — but puHsion only can beget passiun. When wc 
■ce otherx moved, wo arc the more readily moved our- 
selves. It is important, in the last degree, that men 
ahouhi be jicrsuaded practically to own allegiance to the 
Creator. The question is whether such prrsunsion is 
likely to rcHuk from the simple mechanical exhibition 
uf truth, apart from the character, inutives, and ordi- 
nary conduct of those whose bushicHH it is to present it ; 
and whether " potential " religious instruction— tliat is, 
the religiouH instruction whldi is calculated to do what 
it professes to do, must not require that tlie men who 
provide and who olfer it, be in »onietliing like harmony 
witli the olijecl they prol'e^H to seek. 

Knougit of dry nietiipliysical disquisition ^ let u* 
indulge a momeot or two In fancy. Suppose some- 
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where out in Cumberland or Cornwall, some trumpery 
borough had acquired an uneuviable notoriety for the 
InwIesaneBs, ignorance, inaubordinatiou, luid factious 
character of its inhabitunttt. Some one la sent down 
from Buckingham Palace, to repreaeut the demands of 
the crown, and to attempt by peaceable means, by 
reasoning with the men, by an address to all the legiti- 
mate motives which prevail with the human heart, to 
bring them into a state of quiet and cheerful subordi- 
nation to law, and of social order. His success is so 
great as to attract notice, and give him considerable 
influence over the population. Forthwith the alder- 
men, bailiff, and constables, as fractious rogues as the 
worst in the borough, assemble and determine that 
order is a most wholesome thing for society, and with- 
out loyalty, how can order he expected? — that it is 
part of their duty to let every one within the limits of 
the borough know what a good thing loyalty is, and 
what obligations all men are under to be loyal — that 
therefore they appoint so many of their runners to give 
the needful instruction, and insist upon it that these 
runners should be paid by the inhabitants. Suppose, 
now, the shrewd denizens of this borough should per- 
ceive, that it was no part of these men's plan to be 
loyal themselves, and that the runners selected to per- 
suade them to loyalty, were never selected because 
they were known to be interested about the object at 
which they professed to aim, but rather with a reference 
to other and very minor ends — such as family connec- 
tion, or pliant acquiescence in the will of their employ- 
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ers. We say nothing about the lessons of political 
morality which these runners might or might not 
enounce from day to day in the hearing of the inhahit- 
ants — but we do say, that the whole thing would be 
very likely to wear the character of a hoax, and that 
the moat perfect working of the system would not pro- 
bably do much to restore order. The wonder would 
be bow the eanctimonious aldermen could forbear 
laughter when they talked at their sederunt of the im- 
portance of loyalty, and professed to one another in 
the hearing of the whole borough, the most unbounded 
confidence in, and most ardent attachment to, that 
most valuable and loyal body, the runners — while per- 
haps in the very utterance of the profession, they would 
make some disrespectful, if not positively seditious, 
allusion to the crown. 

Far be it from us to insinuate that there is the re- 
motest resemblance between these imaginary municipal 
efforts to produce loyalty, and the efforts of our state- 
church to promote religion — that the worthy aldermen 
may be regarded as types of our christian legislators, or 
that their officious runners bear any likeness to our 
legislators' clergy. What we wish is to illustrate thai 
which we mean by " mechanical " instruction, and to 
■how tliat it is just possible to present the purest truth 
to others, not only in such manner as not to insure 
BuccesB, but under circumstances which are precisely 
calculated to bring the truth itself into thorough con- 
tempt. 

Yea 1 there ia a kind of religious instruction which, 
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SO far from forming the characters of tliose 
the subjects of it to spiritiiul loyalty, is iiure to awaken 
just the opposite emotions. It is a skilful procees of 
converting sacred truth into solid gold- Here is the 
mode in which it works. The land is parceled out 
into pariiihes, and the creed into articles. The pa- 
rishioners having too much by an exact tenth of world- 
ly substance, and too little by a great deal of religiouu 
knowledge, it becomes a clear matter of expediency to 
relieve them of the one and communicate to them the 
other. A recipient of tithes is therefore appointed, 
whose duty consists fully as much in taking off the 
superfluity of temporal goods, as in imparting spiritual 
instruction. The characters of these media of exchange 
are of smaU importance — their chief function being 
to push that truth iuto the ear which might quite as 
advantageouslj' have entered in at the ej'e — to be oral 
prayer-books and homilies — patent sernion-si>eaking 
machines, whose work is done when creeds and pre- 
cepts have been made vocal, and who, for any per- 
suasive influence which goes fortli with their words, 
might as well be brass pipes and leather bellows as 
living men. This kind of religious instruction the 
state can provide — but then there is not the smallest 
reason why men should be employed in the case, inas- 
much as the same truth stamped ou paper and posted 
in a conspicuous part of every parish, might answer 
the same end and be a much cheaper method. We 
commend this idea to our pious legislators — it has 
several advantages. First, every parish might enjoy 
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the benefit of the Eanic homily, and thus the utmost 
uniformity of reliijious instruction miglit be ensur- 
ed ^secondly, church -building might be dispensed 
with. Further, the truth thus exhibited would not 
be discredited by any incongruities in the medium by 
which it would be put in contact with men's minds — 
and lastly, the parishioners might recur to it again and 
again, and thus revive evanescent impressions. If it 
be the duty of the state to furnish nothing more than 
" mechanicitl " religious instruction, this seems to us to 
be as likely a plan as can possibly be deviled. 

If it be objected that this mere mechanical exhibi- 
tion of religious truth is not the thing meant, when the 
duty of the utate to provide religious instruction for 
the people is alfirmed, then it follows of necessity that 
the state is bound to furnish religious instruction 
through the medium of men wliosc lives will commend 
it — in other words, to furnish religious instructors 
whose sincerity, earnestness, contempt of the world, 
and evident submission to the authority of the Supreme, 
will imbue their instructions with persuasive influence, 
and cjualify them to win by example those whom they 
cannot reach by argument or precept. This, then, is 
the sense of the oft-uttered maxim — that certain men 
who make no pretence to religion, in as far at least as 
it consists in practical obedience to divine authority, 
and who when the laws of honour and the laws of their 
Maker come into coUiHiun would deem themselves dis- 
graced by submitting to the latter, are no sooner in- 
vested with legislative authority, than they come at 
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once under an obligation to provide the people with 
a body of instructors whose uniform behaviour shall be 
such as to commend the truth which these very senators 
habitually violate, and win the people to a loyalty 
which these gentlemen contemn. This is a hopeful 
proposition to deal with — as curious an one as aris- 
tocracy ever uttered — pleasingly suggestive of odd and 
grotesque associations — full of startling meaning, which 
if not novel is amazingly piquant — a rich medley pie 
which contains a little of everything, and which, how- 
ever nice, is decidedly indigestible — a compound of 
hurly-burly -^ the very quintessence of incongruity — 
the home of full-grown mental confusion. We will 
look at it again. 
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THE STATE-ITS QUALIFICATTONS FOR PRO- 
VIDING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 



the duty of Bonie association to reduce men 
to voluntary subjection to divine authority — given, 
that the only nieana to induce such subjection is suit- 
able instruction, enforced by suitable men — it is re- 
quired to find an agency well adapted to superintend 
the accomplishment of this object by the instrumen- 
taUty of these uieang. Suppose, now, we summon into 
one assembly just six hundred and fifty-eight railroad 
directors, the qualifications of whom for office consist 
in the possession of a certain number of shares, toge- 
tiier with the choice, by vote, of a majority of share- 
holders, to the trust of overlooking railroad interests — 
suppose, further, we should gather into a second com- 
mittee every man in the kingdom who can prove him- 
self to have inherited from his father a clear income of 
a plum a year. Were we then to arrange that every 
matter affecting the religion of the country should b« 
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separately siibmittetl to theee two bodies, and that 
some individual who might chance to be burn just one 
minute and a quarter before midnight on the third of 
September should be invested with power, and bound 
by oath, to carry the decisions of the two aforemen- 
tioned committees into effect — we should adopt means 
for effecting tlie end proposed about half as absurd as 
thoHe which the wisdom of our legislators have devised. 
The arrangement might be open to a few objections — 
and to these we deem ourselves bound in equity to listen. 
It might be urged, for instance, that the qualifica- 
tions of a director for railroad business have no con- 
ceivable relation to his fitness for superintending re- 
ligion — that the possession by inheritance of a hundred 
thousand a year inferts no competency to decide upon 
what is truth, and can add no emphasis to its au- 
thority — that even in cases in which both parties 
were agreed, negative being added to negative would 
iimuuut to nothing — and that should both be constituted 
a board of health, although the interests involved would 
be immeasurably inferior in importance, the qualifica- 
tions of the men for office might be more safely pre- 
sumed. Should it, however, be declared as an incon- 
trovertible axiom never to be questioned, because not 
susceptible of rational doubt, that it is the duty of rail- 
roaii directors, and of men in the enjoyment of a hun- 
dred thousand a year, to provide religious instruction 
for the people, there is of course an end of the matter 
— we must bow in blind obedience to what we cannot 
conipreheud. 



PBOVIDINO RBLCGrOUB INBTIIUOTION. I'll 

Scriouflly, wliat tlo we ineiin by the Btnti>, and what 
&rc its peculiar qualiiicationa for tnking under Uh wing 
the cimrch of Christ ? Wc are too apt to mystify our- 
lelves wilh a fiction of our own fancy, and, under the 
nnmv of " the Htatc," to conjure up Home awful power 
{nvcHtcd with authority in all matters in heaven above 
and on the earth beneath, and endowed with intelli- 
gence capacitating it to deal wilh all subjects, down 
from A turnpike trust, up to a solution of the problem 
"What ia truth?" Now we must take leave, in a 
matter of such vast moment, to dispel these pleasinif 
iUuHioiiH ; to consider the state as ccrtikin combined 
RRBociationH of men — not always the bt'st nor yet the 
wisest of our race — to examine how it comes to pass 
that they obtain le^^islativc power, and to see whether 
the process by which they pass out of individual pri- 
vacy into public office and ivsponsibitlty i» likely to fit 
them for the management of spiritual afFairs. This wc 
will do with tliB utmost brevity consistent with thii 
clear elucidation of the matter. 

A state, then, may be regarded ns an organ for the 
expression of a nation's will, in maltern affecting the 
safety of their property and persons, or, as some would 
assert (and wc shall not stay to dlxpnte upon the 
propriety of the definition) in all that relates to the 
teinpornl welfare of the community. The constitution 
of it in our own country is mixed, power being vested 
in the monarch, the peers, and the representatives of 
the people. The whole machinery ia put together for 
civil purposes, altogether irrespectively of tho relation 
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which its several parts may bear to the spiritual Iting- 
dom of ChriBt. The materials of which it is compos- 
ed are selected for their supposed fitness to work out 
certain temporal results, and not at all on account of 
their accordance with the higher claims of Christianity. 
It 18 a purely secular power set up for secular ends — 
and the chances that the component members of it 
shall be competent to superintend religious instruc- 
tion, are not a whit more numerous than they would 
be in the supposed case of railroad directors, and heirs 
to a hundred thousand a year. 

To begin with the House of Commons . Each member 
must possess (with exceptions which it is needless to spe- 
cify) three hundred pounds a year, at least, in land — 
must take certain oaths having about as much reference 
to their fitness for the functions they undertake, as if 
they swore implicit faith in the doctrine of gravitation — 
and must be elected to office by the majority of some 
legal constituency. The result is an aggregate body 
of gentlemen called honourable, the sons of peers or 
near relations — lawyers and stockbrokers — countrj' 
gentlemen and bankers — fortunate speculators and 
(rari are*) successful gamesters — rich manufacturers, 
Indian nabobs, soldiers and seamen, with here and 
there a philosopher. All the varieties of creed may 
find their abettors in this assembly, and every com- 
mandment of Heaven, saving that which says " thou 
shalt not steal," its violators, without disqualifying 
them for the exercise of legislative authority. They 
are chosen without the amalleBt reference to religion 
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-gathered from all classes but the poor— bvought 
together from all quarters, and selected of every 
shade of character, from the roui to the devotee — and 
being associated together in one body, they forthwith 
undertake to construct and work an apparatus of means, 
having for its object, to persuade all the subjects of 
I the realm to revere, love, obey and confide in God- 
I Now, we will not say whether or no these men are 
duly qualified for what they undertake, but we verily 
believe that on a comparison of the two bodies, the 
railroad directors would have the advantage. 

We come then to the peers. We are not disposed 
to gainsay the indisputable testimony of history, that 
when the Norman conqueror had succeeded by dint of 
I fire and murder in despoiling the occupants of this 
\ land of their possessions, he gave to his accomplices 
in the work of destruction the estates which he had 
seized, and conferred on them most of the privileges 
of nobility. His successors added to the number of 
these worthies, and usually promoted to distinction 
the most successful soldiers. Of late, additions have 
been made to them from the ranks of civilians, and 
I the eldest male descendants of the body thus created, 
I wear the title and enter upon the functions of their 
' ancestors. These illustrious personages become legis- 
lators, for the church of Christ, by birth — and be- 
cause they can trace descent from this warrior or that 
diplomatist, they come under obligation to provide 
religious instruction for the people — and make them 
pay for it. We shall not presume to scan the cha- 
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JSTEUCTION. 



racters of the inenibera of this body, as they ordinarily 
appear to the public eye. They may be good or bad, 
wise or foolUh. All that it coiicema wa to notice is, 
that the religion of the people is entrusted to their 
hands, simply forasmuch as they were born under auch 
and such circumstances. What they believe, or what 
they do, is held to be nothing whatever to the purpose. 
They may be infidels in creed and profligates in mo- 
rals, but they are none the less qualified to watch over J 
the religion of the country. 

Of royalty we need not speak further than this, that I 
the throne is hereditary, and may be occupied without 1 
in the smallest degree affecting the title of its poa- 
BesBor, by the beat or the worst of men, the most re- 
ligious or the most profane— by an Alfred or a Henry I 
the Eighth, by an infant or a George the Fourth. 

This, then, is the state. Conjointly, the duty de- 
volves upon these powers to diffuse and promote sound 
religions instruction — to decide upon articles of faith 
— to furnish pious teachers, and to induce men to ' 
show that loyalty to Heaven which themaelves are at 
liberty to cultivate or to spurn, without affecting their j 
fitness for oiBce. We shall see now what effects reli- 
gious instruction thus superintended is liiiely to pro- 
duce. 



THE SELF-IMPOSED DUTY OF THE STATE. 



Patience, gentle readers, and we shall presently get 
under way. We are aboiit to heave up tlie sheet-an- 
chor, which having been done, we ahall hoist sail, and 
make all possible haste to port. We have seen what 
religion is — in other words, the end which a atate- 
church is set up to accomplish. We have handled 
and inspected the instrument by which this important 
object is to be effected — religious instruction. We 
have examined the character and pretensions of the 
state, regarded as the main agent engaged in superin- 
tending the work. We have now only to discuss the 
question of duty— and wo shall have arrived at a satis- 
factory understanding of tiic theorem, that " it is the 
duty of the state to provide religious instruction for 
its subjects." In all matters of dispute, a clear view 
of the meaning of terms tends to abridge subsetiuent 
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diBeuBeioii— and first principlea being aettleil in th< 
outset both parties may proceed without interruption.] 
Tliat parental jurisdiction should be exercised by 
the atate over its subjects— that, convinced itself of 
the value of religiuU] it should train up its children to 
spiritual loyalty — that, stretching in its generosity be- 
yond the direct purposes for which it exists, it should, 
aim to mould the hearts aa well as regulate the con- 
duct of tlie people — and that, in furtherance of so sub- 
lime an end it should station the heralds of truth over 
the land in all its lengths and breadths— is a scheme 
which carries upon the face of it such a profession of 
kindliness and piety, that it can hardly be wondered 
at if it be fondly hailed as an angel of light— and if 
men unaccustomed to look into the heart of things, 
imagine they discover in it, all the simplicity of truth, 
and all the majesty of uimiistakablc wisdom. But 
the thunder-cloud charged with the elements of dcr 
atruction, will eotnetimes catch and reflect the golden 
beams of the setting sun ; and men gaze with admira- 
tion upon that which should awaken their fears. 

When the duty of the state to provide religious in- 
struction for its subjects is asserted, another and yet 
more questionable maxim is involved. For, authority 
must be vested sonu'wherc, to decide upon the proper 
articles of faith. 

The opinions entertained, as to what is li'uth and 
what error, are various and discordant. Some meu 
implicitly believe that " religious instruction" must 
be confined to the lying impostures of the Arabian he-. 
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reBiarch. Some find their religion in the Shasters. 
One nation adopts a inultitude of deities— another re- 
cognises only one. Trinity in unity is a fundnmental 
tenet of this party— whilst that holds the doctrine to 
^ absurd. It being the boiiiiden duty of the magis- 
trate to provide religious instruction for tlie people, it 
is evident that some party or other must determine what 
is to be taught and what is to be withheld. Some- 
"body's duty it must be to decide upon the national 
.creed. That creed is furnished for us, it may be said, 
in the word of God. True ! but which is tiie word of 
'Qod, and what is the true interpretation thereof? On 
these questions there is a multitude of conflicting opi- 
inions. They cannot all be tauglit. Who shall select 
the articles of faith ? h that the proper business of the 
majority <\f the nation ? Then the proposition may be 
thns expressed, — " It is the bounden duty of every 
government to provide for the instruction of its sub- 
jects in those articles of faith which shall have been 
determined upon by a national majority." Accord- 
ingly, in Spain it is the duty of the magistrate to in- 
culcate subjection to the Roman pontiff. In Turkey, 
I the government is bound to provide for the instruction 
of its subjects in the doctrines of the Koran. In Eng- 
land, it might, in one century, be obligatory on the 
legislature to decree the support of the Calvinistic 
tiieology— in the next, of the Armenian. But some of 
these systems of religion are false— the niainteuance 
of them must in consequence be opposed to the will of 
God — and thus the proposition conducts us to this 
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curious conclusion, — that under certain circumstances 
it J9 the duty of the government to oppose itself to the 
will of the Governor of the Universe. 

Or ia the power of selecting the crcdenda of the na- ■ 
lion fo be vested iti the civil magistrate ? Suppose the 
delicate task to be intrusted to the superior wisdom of 
the government. The question then occurs, is it the 
duty of the people to receive and embrace the religious 
instruction afforded them by the state ? It is or it la 
not. If it be not, then the axiom forces upon ua the 
conclusion, — that under some circumstances it is the 
duty of the government to exercise a power which it 
is not the duty of its subjects to obey ; or, in other 
words, which it is the duty of its subjects to resist. If 
it be the duty of the people to embrace the articles 
of faith determined upon by the government, then in 
Spain it is the duty of every individual to belie 
t ran substantiation, penance, purgatory, and the abso- 
lute infallibility of the Roman church — which doc- 
trines it is the duty of every individual in England to 
renounce. What an interesting round of duties may 
we imagine the inquisitive aud adventurous travelei 
to run — under an obligation to suit his creed to thi 
authorised creed of eveiy government to which in his 
rambles he may become subject. Such is the precious 
result of this proposition. 

In vain is the assertion qualified by declaring that 
the religious instruction which it is the duty of the 
government to provide for its subjects must be in ac- 
cordance with the truth of Scripture. The question- 
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will return again and again, — What is truth ? and who 
is the judge that shall decide the question ? Wiiere is 
the ultimate appeal ? Whether it be in the majority of 
the nation, or in the goveriimeut itself, we are involved 
by the axiom in the most ridiculous absurdities. Nor 
does the toleration of all opinions extricate us from 
perplexity ; for if it be the duty of any government 
to provide religious instruction for its subjects, its 

■ power to determine upon the opinions to be talight, 
and to maintain a body of clergy to propagate such 
opinions, must be exercised with aviewto the national 
welfare. But if the national welfare^ concerned in 
the promulgation of such and such opinions, why to- 

tlerate those which are destructive of them ? " This," 
Bays an able writer in Tail's Magazine, " is first to 
erect the most stupendous of powers, for the most 
I transcendent of ends, and then to concur in its down- 

fall; as if the motive to its construction were the 
blindest of impulses, and the frustration of its object 
a pastime or a triumph. It is the bootless ingenuity 
of children, all anxiety in building a castle of cards, 
^^ and the moment it is built all impatience to pull it to 
^^L. pieces again. It is to intend the salvation, and achieve 
^H the perdition of souls. It ia as the mercy of Heaven 
^^P and the malice of demons. A purpose all good and a 
^H connivance all evil. It is a compound of elaborate 
^^B contraries, part of iron, and part of clay, combined 
^^B into one monstrous, impossible, and self-destroying 
^H whole. It is in one word, the portentous contradic- 
^H tion of declaring that it is necessary, and yet not ne- 
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cessary, to setup the particular worship in favour with 
the civil ruler j necessary, as affording the only eflfec- 
tual way to salvation — and not necessary, hecauae there 
are other effectual ways. Here, then, is our question. 
If the former, whyToLKBATE? If the latter, why bsta- 
BLISH ? " 

Power, then, to provide for the religious instruction 
of the people, necessarily supposes power likewise to 
determine upon the class of doctrines to be taught. 
This 18 most assiduously thrown into the shade by the 
advocates of the proposition now under discussion. 
The term "religious instruction" is vague and indis- 
tinct as term can he. What is the precise significa- 
tion attached to it! Suppose the government of this 
country to be Roman-catholic, would it be their houn- 
den duty to support the ministers and diffuse the doc- 
trines of Romanism, in opposition to the national will? 
If so, what can justify the revolution of 1688? Or 
are all governments connected with the church of 
Rome placed beyond the limits of the proposition ? 
It is the duty of every government to make provision 
for the religious instruction of its subjects. The go- 
vernment of James the Second felt this obligation, 
and deeming the doctrines and discipline of Rome to 
be " the truth," they aimed to bring about its esta- 
blishment in this country. In so doing the chief ma- 
gistrate was expelled the kingdom. Was this right 
or was it wrong? If wrong, the advocates of this 
theory must look upon the line of Brunswick as usurp- 
ing a throne which a nation had no right to bestow. 
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If it was right to compel the abclieatioi) of Jamee, 
what is the ground of the country's juHtificiition ? 
According to the proposition under disLnission it was 
the duty of Jami^s as magistrate to provide religious 
instruction for his subjects, — thus far they will acquit 
him of all blame. His fault must then have been 
that he sought to establish a creed which the majonty 
ttf hit nation renounced. But docs this justify revo- 
lution ? Why then these same churchmen would ap- 
prove of a revolution in Ireland, for there the magistrate 
is doing that for which James was punished with the 
loss of his throne — namely, forcing a religion upon an 
unwilling nation. We come, then, to the conclusion 
that what is meant hy the proposition, is that it is 
the bnunden duty of every government to provide for 
the instruction of its subjects in the doctrines and 
discipline of the church of England. This is a much 
more intelligible dogma, but surely we cannot be ex- 
pected to receive it us an axiom. 

Such is this jumble of contradictious which eccle- 
siastical authorities have crammed down a nation's 
throat ae infallible truth. Every aspect of it has now 
been considered, save one only. It may be contended 
that the end in view, and admitted to bo desirable, can 
only be efficiently promoted by the agency of the 
■tate — and that consequently, the duty of the state 
■prings out of its adaptation to secure this end. This 
We now propose to discuss; — and we shall attempt to 
•how, that the state never can succeed, by means of 
its alliance with the church, in promoting the reol re- 
ligion of its subjects. 



THE DISADVANTAGE OF STEREOTYPED 
DOCTRINE. 



National creeds remind iia of plaster-of-Paris busts 
— once cast they remain unchanged and unchangeable 
until broken to pieces. They may have been origi- 
nally beautiful or ugly — beautiful ive mean in thp 
eyes of those who saw them in all the freshnesB of 
their novelty. At best they are but rigid images of 
divine truth, without life, without expreiaeioii — but 
when the dust of ages haa settled upon their protu- 
berant features, or the smears of some later work- 
man, anxious to improve upon the original, shade and 
embrown them in unsightly patches, they answer very 
indifferently the purpose of presenting at one view 
the charms of Christianity. 

If theology be a science (and who will dispute it), 
it should grow. Its primary features, it is true, will 
remain through all time the same — so will those of 
the infant bom but yesterday. But to the eye of 
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society, Christiiiuity will, in the lapse of ages, be 
more fully developed ; and if it has hitherto made 
amall progress in this way, the reason must be sought, 
I not in any want of vitality in it, but iu the reatrictions 
I and old womanish bandages of state-appointed creeds 
and formularies. The infant was vigorous enough 
during the first three centuries — nobody was alarmed 
by any appearances of permaneut deformity. But ever 
since Constantine's day, the nurses of the church have 
I insisted upon forcing upon it pads, supports, and crip- 
I pie-irons, afraid to leave its own nature to push itself 
inaasistcd to maturity, lest its head should be awry, 
and its limbs twisted out of their proper shape and pro- 
portions. There would seem to be no method of dis- 
playing this folly in its ridiculous absurdity, but by 
showing its operation under some imaginary aspect. 
Take, then, the following illustration. 
Chemical science, it will be readily admitted, is 
second in utility to none in the whole range of na- 
tural philosophy. Agriculture and the manufactures 
owe their advancement to their present state of per- 
fection, mainly to its discoveries. Our post of supe- 
riority in the commercial world could not have beeji 
attained without its valuable aid. It has multiplied 
the conveniences of life. It haa furnished us with 
means for prolonging it. It has beautified our dwell- 
ings from the palace to the cottage. It has added 
incalculably to our resources. Happily it has escaped 
the meddling interference of statesmen, and has con- 
sequently prospered. 
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But suppose it had been otherwiae. Suppose that 
upon the explosion of alchemy, and the establishment 
of chemistry upon the solid basis of inductive phi- 
losophy, certain leading doctrines of the scienccj 
agreed upon by the] experimentalists of the day, had 
been honoured with the patronage of government. 
Suppose a manual of chemistry to have been drawn 
up and circulated through the land, an unfeigned as- 
sent and consent to all and every part of which should 
have constituted the unalterable condition of admission 
to our universities, and to every state and corporate 
office. Add a body of ten thousand men, sworn to 
maintain the system in which they had been instructed, 
to teach no other doctrines, to acknowledge no further 
discovery which might by possibility militate against 
the authorised creed. Pay them liberally; give them 
a place in the councils of the nation; make it their 
interest to keep the science in slalii quo — and you have 
the establishment of chemistry. 

Could any plan be devised by the skill of man, more 
effectually to stay the progress of the science ? What 
motive would be left to succeeding philosophers to 
pursue their inquiries beyond the limits marked out 
for them by law ? What hope of pushing their inves- 
tigations to a successful issue, compelled as they would 
be to start from a false principle ? What reward could 
be expected to crown the labours of that man, who by 
persevering and indefatigable research should acquire 
a knowledge of laws till then unheard of, but the 
charge of innovation and heresy, yelped by ten thou- 
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Band scientific placemen whose emoluments were in 
danger ? Every avenue, but one, to honourable dis- 
tinction in this department of philosophy would be 
closed. Every inducement to independent inquiry 
would be wanting. Every obstacle would be thrown 
in its way. Curiosity, with which the Creator has 
beneficently endowed our race — the germ of all im- 
provement, the mainspring of the mental apparatus, 
would be a useless and dangerous attribute of man, in 
the field of chemistry. Disdaining coercion, and pre- 
vented by social and legal restraints from indulging, in 
this direction, its own native tendencies, it would seek 
another, haply, a less useful sphere, in which it might 
breathe freely, and disport itself unannoyed by the 
clamour of paid and interested partisans. The science 
would be sufTocated by the officious embraces of the 
state. 

Now, it clearly belongs to theadvocates.of areligious 
Establishment to show why theology alone, in the 
whole circle of sciences immeasurably the most im- 
portant, should be thus degraded. Is the field of reve- 
lation less extensive than that of nature ? Is there less 
scope here for the vigorous exercise of the intellectual 
faculties f Are the laws of the spiritual world so much 
better knoivu than those of the material, bo much more 
easily determined upon, so little liable to be mistaken, 
as to render patient, assiduous, and independent inquiry 
useless ? Is religion less important than chemistry ? 
Are the interests of men less closely identified with a 
correct knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity, 
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than of the laws of Mechanics ? Why is the mind of 
man, free to roam over all the diyerBified regiona of 
science, to put on fetters immediately upon entering 
the domains of divine truth ? Why are its aspirationa 
heavenward to be made, like the wings of the chained 
eagle, a useless incumbrance ? Arc the tendencies of 
man to pursue spiritual inquiries so overpowering that 
they need the whole weight of an Establishment to 
counteract them ? Is there any wisdom, any propriety, 
any political aeemliness, in preventing the growth of 
religious knowledge, and the correct formation of re- 
ligious sentiment, by bandaging up the national mind 
with creeds and formularies ? We pause for a reply- 
We ask what peculiarity there is in theological science 
which renders it expedient to hedge it about with 
articles, when every other science, natural and moral, 
s left, with the consent of all parties, to stand or fall 
by its own merits. 

The study of truth revealed in Scripture, constitutes 
the noblest exercise of our intellectual powers. A 
wurld is therein thrown open to our research teeming 
with the richest, the fullest, the most varied and im- 
pressive illustrations of the divine character. The 
phenomena of that world, so far as they come under 
our inspection, require in their investigation the nicest 
care, the utmost simplicity of spirit, the cordial love 
of truth for its own Bake, and the most determined re- 
solution to follow where it leads. If ever, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, it be necessary to divest the mind 
of prejudice, to remove from the judgment every pos- 
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Bible temptation to be led aBtray by paaaion, and to cul- 
tivate that childlike meekness of spirit which liBtetis 
only to understand, which understands only to obey, 
most assuredly it is here. And can anything be more 
monstrous than for statesmen to prescribe, to interpret, 
to patronise here — and chain down the mind to autho- 
rised creeds, and offer bribes to conscience, and at- 
tempt to away, by appealing to interested motives, the 
decisions of mankind ? Is it not appalling, that in 
religion the interference of governments should be 
tolerated with indifference, and even vociferously ap- 
plauded, when in natural science it would be scouted 
with indignation ? Are we to be slaves of system 
where we ought to be most free ? tempted to take our 
knowledge at second hand, where anxious examination 
and diligent inquiry constitute our most sacred obliga- 
tion ? degraded for our independence, where implicit 
faith iH at once dangerous and criminal ? What could 
we expect froTn such a daring violation of the freedom 
of mind but ignorant and servile credulity on the one 
hand, or empty formality and loathsome hypocrisy on 
the other ? 
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" Go to, sirrah," said Jack Cade to Stafford, " go 
to, sirrah : tell the king from mc that for hU fiither's 
sake, Henry the Fifth, in whose time boys went to 
span -counter for French crowns, I am content, he shall 
reign; but I'll be protector over him." Tliis is rich 
enough, in all conscience — but our legislators outdo 
this a long way. They are content that the Bible 
should be the supreme authority in matters ecclesias- 
tical, but then they will be protectors over it — stamp 
it with their sanction— cover its weakness with their 
strength — hide its defects with the mantle of their pa- 
tronage—and condescendingly give it importance in 
the eyes of the people by declaring it to be tlieir 
protege. They arc the veritable Jack Cades of the 
church — uttering the same boast, and acting tlic 
same part in rehgious affairs, which the Kentish 
rebel did, in Richard the Second's time, in affairs 
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I parelj' civil. The effect, too, is much the same — 

I It is juBt of a piece with that which would result 
from the testimony of one of the swell mob in fa- 
vour of an honest man— it brings under suspicion 
what, until they meddled with it, could appeal to its 
iwn character and secure an honourable verdict. 
We have an authorised translation of the Bible, 

I Bnd authorised articles of faith ; we have authorised 
sacraments, and an authorised system of discipline 

I — and we have in addition to all an authorised 
clergy. Upon every matter involved in religion go- 

' vernment has put its mark, and affixed its label 
* none others are genuine." Now the doctrines 
and ceremonies thus honoured may be true or false 
—about that we do not contend. Our inquiry 
touches the wisdom of giving to them a practical 
influence by such means. We wish (o ascertain 
whether what is authoritative iu itself acquires ad- 
ditional authority, whether what is venerable secures 
additional veneration, by this legislative patronage 
' — and whether thp custom is not 

" More honoured in the breach than the obMmncc." 

system of truth designed to shape the eha- 
ractcr, may be presented to the mind in two ways — 
it may be gently insinuated, or it may be directly 
commanded. The first method calls attention to the 

I truth — the last awakens inquiry into the authority im- 
posing it. A man wishes to dispose of his daughter 
in marriage. Does he modestly remark upon her 
virtues, and mildly hint his wishes, the ija.tt'i ^- 
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dressed forgets the speaker and begins to observe 
the fair one spoken of. Exit should he, imitating our 
wise and philosophic rulers, insist in a tone of com- 
mand that hla friend shall wed her, her charms would 
be overlooked, and the first question in reply would 
be "Who are you. Sir?" Our legislators burning 
with natural and pious zeal to marry Christianity to 
the people, at least, a certain form of Christianity which 
they declare to be apostolical, have adopted tlie latter 
mode; and to commend their wisdom still more highly, 
have likewise fixed the dowry which the people shall 
in this case give — and the consequence is, that Chris- 
tianity bears the reproacli which belongs to her pro- 
fessed guardian — is neglected, abused, and treated 
with contempt — while by far the greatest earnestness 
evinced by the people in the matter is to obtain 
from parliament a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion: "Who are you — and by what authority doest 
thou these things ? " 

As no information on this point can be elicited from 
the ruling powers, save such as may be gleaned from 
pompous inanities, and ridiculous assumptions, it is 
but natural that the people should proceed to judge 
for themselves. They are not without ample mate- 
rials. The personal habits, the social laws, and the 
public deeds, of the men composing our legislative 
bodies are matters which almost every newspaper 
thrusts before their observation. Their intellectual 
calibre, taking the class as a whole, is found to be 
not so great as to inspire all other clauses with reve- 
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rential awe. The code of lionour by which they are 
ruled, viaits dishonesty with no penalty, brands a vio- 
lation of domestic ties with no disgrace, upholds and 
sanctions murder. They are men tolerably well known 
to be addicted to pleasure — not remarkably careful in 
regard to morals — often profane — generally inattentive 
to the claims and duties of the Sabbath — almost uni- 
versiUly contemners of that kind of Christianity which 
a Paul or a John explained and exemplified. All this 
is perfectly well understood. To do the men justice 
they pretend to no higher character. There is no 
mistaking them, therefore, and perhaps tbere is no 
man in the kingdom who, if asked in what quarter of 
society the beat specimens of religion are to be found, 
would dream, in his wildest moments, of pointing to 
our Houses of Parliament. Well! these gentlemen, 
out of pure regard for the people, and acting out im- 
plicitly the dictates of conscience, take "the purest 
form of Christianity" under their protection, and au- 
thorise it as genuine, and command the people to re- 
vere it. 

What is the natural consequence ! The proteg^, if 
looked at at all, is looked at through its self-consti- 
tuted protectors — its benevolence is seen through the 
stained glass of their selfishness — its importance, of 
their negligence — its purity, of their licentiousness. 
Christianity in their hands becomes like the maxims 
of wisdom in the mouth of a fool — like lessons of 
chastity when uttered by an immodest woman. The 
disrespect entertained towards the speaker is trans- 
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ferred to the thing spokpn. If what they thus 
mend, or rather enforce, upon the consciences of the 
people, be received, it is received with the comment of 
their lives as the interpretation — if rejected, it ia re- 
jected on the ground of the worthlessness of their au- 
thority. They daub religion with their dirty patron- 
age — and having, in the estimation of the multitude, 
assimilated it to themselves, they lower its pretensions 
and debase its character, until it ia embraced as a thing 
of easy virtue, or repelled as an imposture and a lie. 
There can be but one philosophical explanation of their 
conduct. They may imagine religion to be best admi- 
nistered on the homoeopathic system, in doses iniini- 
tesimally small — and that it acts most potently upon 
vulgar hearts when given with a large admixture of 
their own worldliness — one drop of pure Christianity 
with a wine-glass full of parliament water, "before 
taken, to be well shaken." 

History proves that our legislators thrust their hate- 
ful services upon religion, not from any concern to 
her, but simply from an eager desire to obtain through 
the use of her name an ample dowry. Within a few 
years they legislatively, to save the property, repudi- 
ated Romanism, then turned olf Protestantism, and 
took back the creature they had denounced as " a wi- 
thered and filthy hag," then divorced her again and 
iiBsociated themselves with Prelacy, her daughter. We 
see no sort of reason why they should not establish the 
religion of the false prophet of Mecca — and, we dare 
to say, no more do they, if by adopting it as the na- 
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tional faith they could make it pay more handsomely. 
The whole thing is a grand humbug, to use their own 
most elegant phraseology — and the nauseous hypo- 
crisy with which some of them talk of their fears that 
Christianity could never be sustained by the voluntary 
principle, must surely disgust even themselves. 

If wit of man were taxed to devise means by which 
what is majestic in religion should be made to appear 
contemptible — what is lovely, odious — what is sweet, 
sour and offensive— we know nothing which could be 
hit upon so certain of answering the end, as putting it 
under the special patronage of our civil rulers. In 
their own sphere, in temporal matters, they have no 
superfluous respect to lose — but in spiritual things 
their friendship and patronage are the surest pledges 
of ruin — and whatever they touch, they invariably 
defile. 
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" Misery miikes us acquainteil with strange bed- 
fellows," is a proverb not mote trite than true. Equal- 
ly indisputable is the fact that cuatom reconciles us to 
strange inconsistencies. We, whose lot is cast in these 
times, have been so schooled in modern ecclesiastical 
phraseology that we cease to regard it as singular ; we '■ 
use it, as we do most other conventional modes of speech, 
without taking note of its significant import. But 
should some illustrious saint of the apostolic age re- 
visit our world in these days of enlightenment, it . 
would be interesting to speculate upon the train of 
reflection to which many of our church terms would 
probably give rise in his mind. Were he to take up 
some book on ecclesiastical polity, or glance his eye 
over an ordinary visitation charge, there can be but 
little doubt that the first result of his reading would | 
be perplexity. Much that he met witii would be to J 
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h'nn unintelligible. He would find terms employed, 
and well understood by most modern readers, so pecu- 
liar, 80 widely differing from those used in primitive 
times, to express the same meaning, that there is 
some probability they might conduct him to amusing 
conclusions. 

In his day, they who exercised the pastoral func- 
tions over H speeific church, were said to ho overseers 
of the ^ck — in the ecclesiastical phraseology of the 
Establishment, such men are said to be the incum- 
bents of a benefice, to have a living. The meaning of 
these terms we shall suppose our ancient Christian to 
have, with some labour, at last made out. The con- 
trast between the two modes of expression would na- 
turally open to him a fair field of speculation, "There 
must be some meaning in this," we may imagine our 
apostolic friend to surmise : " such singular phraseo- 
logy must be significant. Au eminent lawyer, or a 
Buccessful physician (no matter how lie came by the 
information), is said to have extensive practice — a 
tradesman to have a large business, or plenty to do — 
a minister of the church to have a living. In the one 
case, the idea of labour is suggested ; in the other 
case, of enjoyment. Whence this application of terms 
BO apparently incongruous ?" He finds, as he pro- 
ceeds, that this relation between a pastor and his flock, 
which is termed a living, is spoken of as in the gift of 
individuals called patrons, and that the man entering 
into this relatiim is said to have been presented to a 
living. "What then," we may suppose him to ex- 
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claim, "is it possible that the church, which used to 
be considered a field of labour, is now regarded ae a 
portion to be enjoyed ? Can it be, that in selecting a 
term descriptive of the most important and responsible 
of connections, regard was had solely to the temporal 
benefits resulting to the pastor from such a connection ? 
Must I understand that the most prominent feature of 
the value of the pastoral relation is the living of the 
minister ? The soula of men are perishing for lack of 
knowledge — the bread of life is committed, for distri- 
bution, to a large number of agents set apart for this 
benevolent purpose — and when the duties of these 
agents are to be condensed into one single expres- 
sion, for the sake of avoiding circumlocution, we are 
told that they have 'a living,' a term suggesting not a 
single idea respecting the flock which is to be fed, nor 
the exertions to be made, nor the reepooBibility to be 
borne, but simply of worldly goods to be received. 
And such are the various cognate terms. Surely these 
expressions, ' benefice, living,' and the like, are not in- 
tended to denote the end to he accomplished by a tie 
80 sacred as that which links the people with their 
minister, Clergj'nien who insist upon their 'rights' 
and their 'interest' cannotberefcrring to 'filthy lucre." 
' To he presented to a living,' never could be intended 
to mean being helped to an income. 'To have the 
gift of a living,' was never meant to be understood in 
the carnal and the worldly sense which such phraseo- 
logy would seem to render neceesary." 

Here we may imagine the good man to pause. 
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frightened at the concludotis to which his apecula- 
tions are hurrying him forward. He looks about him 
for a more pleasing explanation of thia mysterious 
choice of terms by the church. " I have it," we may 
suppose him to exclaim at lust, transported as the 
philosopher when he solved the problem of specific 
gravity — " I have it ; my eyes are opened, aud a glo- 
rious prospect bursts upon me ! These terms, I doubt 
not, are nietaptiorical — are iuteaded to show the value 
which men set upon the work of the ministry, aud the 
cheerful zeal with which the clergy pursue the salva- 
tion of men. They euter upon a sphere of arduous ex- 
ertion and solemn responsibility. More worldly men 
than they might call it the post of labour. But such 
is their love for the work, that the idea of Isibour is 
forgotten — their duty is their delight ; and as in our 
day we identified the two ideas of martyrdom and vic- 
torj', which at first glimce appear irrecoiicileably op- 
posed, BO, doubtless, these good men consider a life 
set apart entirely to God in the work of the ministry, 
I as that which aloue deserves the name of a living; 
aad what more groveling minds would speak of as 
entering upon the field of conflict and exertion, the 
church in the present day elevates into the idea of 
being the incumbent of a benefice. They speak of 
sated rights' and 'interests' in reference to their 
duties, not their emoluments. The terms which smack 
of this world arc not to be taken in their carnal sense. 
O, glorious end ! O beautiful result of national esta- 
blishments !" 
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Suppose now Eome such passage as the following 
from a charge delivered by one of our most respectable 
bishops, should meet his eye, " You require not to be 
informed that more than one-half of the parochial be- 
nefices of England and Wales are in the gift of private 
patrons — and that advowsons and next presentations 
are frequently bought and sold. Whether such pur- 
chases and sales ought ever to have been allowed, I 
shall not now inquire. They do take place, and are 
recognised by law. An advowsonis property." "Me- 
thinks," our visitant might properly reflect, "these I 
people go too far in their love of metaphor — their 
figures are too bold. To have the right of presenting 
a pastor to a flock — to have acquired, by what means I 
cannot even guess at, the advantage over others, of I 
power to satisfy the wants of the people by introducing f 
among them a faithful shepherd, may perhaps be es- 
teemed a privilege — hut surely it is out of taste to call 
\\ property. ' An advowson ' is, ' a right to present to 
a benefice,' and ' property ' ia ' right of possession,' or 
' possession held in one's own right,' and the genuine 
meaning of this sentence 'An advowson is property,' 
may he thus stated — 'Every man may do what he will 
with his own.' In a medical establishment, should 
people ever be sufficiently befooled to tolerate one, an 
advowson would mean the right of disposing of an 
hospital of invalids to the highest bidder, to he experi- 
mented upon in that which relates to their health, just 
us his ignorance or caprice may dictate. In a religious 
establishment, it must be a right to deliver over the 
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spiritual and eternal welfare of, possibly, five oi- teit 
thouaaiid souls, to the watchful care of some aristo- 
cratical booby, or gay sporting and swearing Lothario, 
if 5uch be the patron's good pleasure. ' Have you an 
advowson to part with, or a next presentation ? I wish 

»to buy my son a congregation.' Can this be the way 
in which bargains of this kind are effected ? Here are 
men, meeting in the market-place, and under the pro- 
tection of law are hnying and selling the spiritual in- 
terests of a whole parish, and we are gravely informed 
that 'an advowson is property,' — in other words, the 
religious concerna of some hundreds of souls are as much 
a man's own, may belong to the infidel and the worldly, 
just on the same footing aa hia sheep and bullocks. 
* Get thee behind mc Satan, for thou aavourest not of 
the things which be of God but of those which be of 

I men.' " Thus saying, our imaginary friend disappears 

I in a sunbeam. 

' The reader, we trust, will bear with us. The sup- 
posed adventure we have above described, contains a 
moral of no trifling significance. We are considering 
the ends which a state-church has a natural and neces- 
sary tendency to subserve. We believe it wilt ever be 
found, that a legal pecuniary provision for the perform- 
ance of certain duties, irrespectively of the fitness for 
office of the party receiving it, will in no lengthened 
period of time, insure the attachment of higher im- 
portance to the good to be enjoyed, than the labour to 
be done. That such has been the case in our own Es- 
tablishment, the very phraseology to which we have 
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adverted, is ample proof. Through this crack, the 
truth undesignedly leaks out, that the main object 
thought of in our national church, is not due provision 
for the flock, but for the clergy. And they being in 
most instances nominees of the aristocracy, we are 
taught to account for the extraordinary zeal exhibited 
by oiir legislators in all ecclesiastical affairs. They 
obtain a substantial quid pro quo. 

There is a. vast difference between giving pay to duty, 
and giving duty to pay. The first arrangement involves 
the necessity of obtaining as large an amount of labour 
as the salary will admit of — the last, as little labour as 
the salary will require. The one puts duty first — the 
other, pay. The former may sometimes unreasonably 
contract the stipend — the latter invariably cuts down 
employment to the lowest amount demanded by law. 
The history of our Establishment is but a continuous 
series of illustrations of this last remark. Its tendency 
has ever been to seek an augmentation of revenues, and 
silently to reconcile with law a diminution of respon- 
sibilities. Upon the pecuniary side there is a per- 
petual encroachment — upon the labour side, as regular 
a falling away. The zeal of the clergy seldom adds to 
what they have to do — always adds to what they have 



And it is not a little curious that in the storms and 
troubles of the church, when danger impends over her, 
and alarm for her safely smites the hearts of her chil- 
dren — it is very curious that thai Is always considered 
the proper time "to speak out" on ibe ijucstion of 
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property. " The church is in danger f " The watch- 
word flies through the kingdom, and up start her sons 
in her defence. Their zeal is inflamed — their courage 
is excited — invincible determination begins to manifest 
itself in the camp of the Christians militant j and it is 
right that it should be bo. But then, when, according 
to their representation, truth and religion are ready 
to expire, they are counting their gold, and amusing 
us with histories of ecclesiastical revenueu. "The 
church ! " they shout, and we see them defending 
nothing but their income. "A crisis is arrived — a 
crisis in the spiritual interests of the world" — and 
they occupy themselves in proving that their property 
is sacred. This is a singular chapter in church his- 
tory, and might lead some arrogant upstarts, who will 
be wise above what is written, to infer that "church," 
translated into vernacular language, means " livings," 
"golden stalls," "episcopal revenues," and the like. 
Perhaps, ho(vevei-, the upstarts might not be far from 
truth. 
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Few words will suffice to put us in posseesion of the 
whole mystery of prieBtism. It U the first-born child 
of worldliness and hypocrisy. The end of its heing 
is wealth and power — the means by which it works 
are religious pretences. It is a natural, perhaps wc 
may add, a necessary ally of aristocracy. It is spi- 
ritual machinery constructed to work out temporal 
ends. It is in exact contrast with true religion. The 
aim of the latter is to make the present subservient to 
the future — the former uses the future with a view to 
the present. The scope of the one is beyond the limits 
of time — that of the other within them. Religion 
teaches us to make the world a stepping-stone to 
heaven — prlestiam makes heaven a stepping-stone to 
the world. 

Priestism shows itself under three different ai^pecta 
according to the several stages of its development. Itit 
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^th ia after this order — wealth first, then 
security, and in its matured manhood absolute supre- 
macy. 

They whose busiiiess it is to interpret to their fel- 
low-men the will of the Creator, whose profession is 
supposed to put them in close and frequent contact 
with the invisible, whose livee are thought to have 
been Hpent in exploring the awful arcana of another 
world, and who assume to guide the ignorant to im- 
mortality, necessarily acquire an influence orcr the 
mind more authoritative than any other which man 
can wield on earth. This influence, systematically em- 
ployed to obtain wealth, is priestism in the freshness 
of its youth. The scene of its operations must of 
necessity be laid in the darker ages of society. Its 
plan is to corrupt truth — to invent fables and gild them 
over with supernal sanctions — to play off these inven- 
tions upon man's natural reverence for the unseen — 
to worry the conscience with superstitions — to fill the 
mind with high notions of the power possessed by the 
priesthood to confer happiness after death — and having 
by means of human guilt and human credulity esta- 
blished despotic dominion over man's reason and hi.^ 
will, to ply every artifice upon its victims, when near 
enough to the tomb to catch a glimpse of the horror 
of darkness which dwells within. This is the aus- 
picious hour of priestism. It waves its wand— exer- 
cises its enchantments — despatches sinners to ever, 
lastuig felicity, and picks up the gold which they were 
compelled to leave behind them. History informs us 
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that priestiBm, in thia its youthful period, was not 
only assiduous, but Bitgacious. It invariably selected 
for its purposes those leeches of the human race which 
had sucked the blood of others until plethora had 
exhausted the powers of reason — and at the nick of 
time they sprinkled upon the consciences of the poor 
wretches the salt of their traditions, when immediately 
they disgorged their wealth and died. 

Priestism growing rich looks about for security. It 
must entrench itself, its pretensions, its ghostly au- 
thority, its enormous wealth behind the lines of civil 
law. And cunningly has it dune its work. We 
will not attempt in this place, to track its tortuous 
path, but rather glance at its present position in our 
own country. We take the church of England as a 
fair specimen. What does that church present to 
us for observation ? A system of doctrine stamped 
with the seal of the civil magistrate, as authoritative 
and divine. A hierarchical construction which gathers 
up, through several gradations of office, all the mass of 
influence which resides in the clergy, and puts it under 
the management of one head. An order of men, claim- 
ing the sole right of giving instruction in spiritual af- 
fairs. A provision for their maintenance, exacted di- 
rectly or indirectly from every subject of the realm. 
The throne bound by oath to protect ecclesiastical 
temporalities. Civil law so intertwined with priestly 
authority, that the one can hardly exist apart from the 
other. Through all the pores of government priestism 
haa insinuated itaelf — rendering the whole framework 
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of society rigid mid inflexible ; m gradual adaptation 
of our institutions to our wants becomes impossible, 
and every cbange endangers the existence of tbe body 
politic. This is the inevitable result of a state-church. 
When the magistrate declares a body of men vested 
with his own authority to perform spiritual func- 
tions, and exact spiritual obedience, and receive the 
revenues appropriated to this special use, he submits 
to he handcuffed by his own creature. Priestism has 
ever discovered an extreme jealousy of the power it 
has invoked to guard its emoluments and preserve its 
honours. It has chained civil government to its own 
gun. The powers of the law may be turned against 
invaders — but cannot be turned against the citadel it- 
self. Corporate officers, magistrates, senators, peers, 
ministers of state, the sovereign — all are shackled with 
oaths forbidding them to displace from her position of 
security the established church. Touch the institu- 
tions of the land at a point ever so remote, and with 
delicacy the most refined, and out rushes priestism, 
like a spider, to protest against your presumption. 
Talk about enlarging the liberties of men, civil, com- 
mercial, or religious, and priestism takes instant alarm, 
lest ecclesiastical wealth or ecclesiastical exclusiveness 
should be laid open to a successful inroad. Worldly 
substance obtained and preserved by spiritual pretences 
constitutes the summum bonum of priestism — to take 
the first is sacrilege — to question the last is infidelity, 
latelligence is doing much to weaken the law de- 
encee of priestism. Time is filling in its moats and 
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crumbling its walls. Already men talk aloud of level- 
ing the fortification with the ground. But when did 
human nature, placed in an artificial position of superi- 
ority, ever resign it without a struggle ? If the autho- 
rity of the magistrate is found unequal to the task of 
guarding the privileges and wealth of the clergy, they 
are not the men to yield up their post, until every 
means have been tried to secure it. Why not boldly 
laugh at the title they enjoy from the hand of the civil 
power, and forge a higher one — a title from Heaven? 
There are fools enough in the world to be gulled by 
impudent pretensions — minds of feeble fibre, which 
cannot stand upright alone, and which cling to priestism 
as a support against the doubts which they are not 
strong enough to resist. This is the last resort of 
priestism — to assume a divine commission, and place 
itself above the magistrate who has nursed it into 
power. The honours, the wcHlth, the authority of the 
church must not be given up, at all events — and if law 
becomes too weak to secure them, another mode of 
defence must be superadded. Accordingly we have 
Puseyism — apostolical succession, the supremacy of 
the church, and all their cognate assumptions and ab- 
surdities. It is simply priestism calling down fire 
from heaven to protect its worldly possessions. It ia 
a, very old thing under a new guise. With all the art 
bestowed upon it to make it look like religion, it smells 
of the earth, earthy. What now is the end of it ? The 
gratification of humau lust of power. What one be- 
nefit is it intended to work out? To raise the clergy 
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above the position of humanity and make them demi- 
gods. To put understanding, conscience, affections, 
will — all that uialies man, man, into the hands of a 
body of proud, self-seeking prieste, to be moulded and 
kneaded into the shape found to be most consistent 
ivith their designs. 

Here, then, we have another phase of evil under 
which a state-church preaenta itself to a philosophical 
inquirer. It is only for the church to set apart for the 
enjoyment of a spiritual order of men, a mass of pro- 
perty which they may regard as theirs, and not only 
will the retention of the property become the upper- 
most consideration with them, but their invention will 
be put to the rack, to surround it on every band with 
barriers which may repel encroachment. They will 
wrap up the treasure in every fold of religious assump- 
tion, be it ever so ridiculous. They will aim to place 
themselves above law, above reason, above opinion. 
They will magnify office, to which salary and diguity aie 
annexed, to such gigantic dimensions as to throw cha- 
racter into a seeiumg of perfect insignificance. There 
is no blasphemy too daring, no assumption too impious 
for them to practise in order to this end. The last 
stage of priestisni exhibits its advocrates as believing 
their own lie, and sincerely setting themselves, under 
the influence of a strong delusion, to " do God service," 
by trampling upon every principle of revelation, and 
reversing every dictate of common sense. The evil 
spirit may seize upon good eis well as upon evil men 
— and the church under their sanction become nothing 
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more than the sanctuary of pretensions, which the un- 
derstanding rejects with scorn, and the depository of 
wealth which carries with it not a single historical as- 
sociation but that of unmixed depravity. 

Such, viewing it philosophically, is the necessary 
result of setting apart a fixed and ample provision for 
religious instruction, and authorising an order of men 
who shall be permitted to enjoy it. The provision be- 
comes the end ; priestism, or religious pretence, be- 
comes the means to the end — and he must be little 
skilled in human nature, who does not expect that the 
provision will speedily be surrounded by an environ- 
ment of superstition, arrogance, impiety, and intoler- 
ance such as under ordinary circumstances would ap- 
pear impossible. 
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To do by the inatninieutality of another what. U irk- 
iORie to one's self — to indtilf^c tlic hopea of religion 
without incurring the neceeaity nf ttiibinitting to itn 
rcBtrftintu — to be relieved from the obligation of in- 
veuti^nting with care the claims of Irnth, of perBonully 
communing with it from day to day, until the mind 
bccotaeu nBsimilated to it in loveliness nnd purity, and 
of govcrniug the conduct by its spirit and its lawt>, 
without being exposed to the rink of forfeiting iti re- 
wards — to be possessed of a pnsHport to n happy im- 
mortality which nllows thottc who have it to anuntfr 
thilher through any byi'-wnys thiit may suit their plcR- 
fture, and in iiny vonipftiiy tliut moy suit their taBte— 'is 
what human nature both approves and loves. That 
species of religion will liiid most abettors in this world 
the business of which can be transacted by proxy — and 
where men cnn devolve their main duties to Heaven 
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upon a paid agent authorised to undertake them on their 
behalf, they will ordinarily be conteut to put up with 
many eviia, and bear considerable expense, arising out 
of an arrangement so convenient to themselves. Hence 
the success, in all ages, ofpriestism, which is a system 
of mediation between man and his Maker, the purport 
of which is to reconcile the Supreme Governor to ua 
without laying uia under the necesaity of reconciling our- 
selves to Him — by which, in short, rebels may continue 
rebels, and yet secure for themselves the fruits of obe- 
dience. 

Religion begins in thought, in consideration. To 
inquire who He is who made vis, what relation He siis- 
tains to us, and what are His will and purposes with 
regard to our conduct here and our deatuiy hereafter, 
is the first duty we owe to the Universal Ruler. And 
that system which professes to ease us from the la- 
bour and anxiety of sincere investigation, which places 
us in a position out of which spring simultaneously a 
duty and a. crime unknown to reason or to revelation 
—the duty of submitting to be thought for, the crime 
of thinking for ourselves — must be regarded as a some- 
what unphilosopbical means to an end. A state-church 
does this. Wherever national religion exists, wher- 
ever there is an establishment, he who moots the ques- 
tion, " What is the truth ? " and who essays to exer- 
cise his faculties iu answering it, becomes ipso facto a 
sinner and an excommunicate. This it is the business 
of the priesthood to settle— say rather, the business of 
the state acting on behalf of the priesthood. To in- 
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quire it to dissent ; and digscnt, whether tolerated or 
not, is an offence, a daring offence, against constituted 
authoritleB. Tliey who labour to ascertain what is the 
divine will are, in fact, superseding that more import- 
ant inquiry — what is the will of the church. Consistent 
members of the Establishment are bound to reserve 
their thinking powers exclusively for worldly purposes 
—in religion these faculties are to be strings in the 
hands of the clergy by which the puppet soiila of 
churchmen are to be moved mechanically into the at- 
titude of faith. The state has said, " This is truth." 
The state clergy are bound by oath, and receive their 
pay, to repeat after the state, " This is truth" — and it 
becomes the primary duty of every subject of the realm 
to adopt the declaration without preliminary investi- 
gation, and blindly assent to the assertion, "This is 
truth." 

The religion which begins in delegating to others 
the right of thought, and dRlivering up reason bound 
hand and foot into the power of the clergy, will end 
in transferring also to them the duties to which thought 
would lead and upon wliich judgment would decide. 
Let a mass of property be set apart by authority for 
the exclusive enjoyment of a certain order of men, 
and with an ostensible view to the accomplishment of 
certain purposes, and it is hard if these men do not find 
out an exclusive title to their possesaiona, and prove 
tht'inselves able, and alone able, to answer the design 
originally contemplated. The end annexed to the pay 
is to make the country a Cbriutian country. The men 
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who receive the pay recognise their obligation to fulfil 
the conditions of tiie bargain, and to do what the state 
declares ought to be done. Well I they constitute 
themselves the sole apostolic church of Christ on 
earth. They only have aright to be quite certain that 
they have the body and blood of Christ to give to the 
people. The members of other churches may per- 
chance find mercy — but the members of their church 
are sure of it without a. shadow of a shade of doubt. 
The services of the cliurch are valid only as conducted 
by themselves — the sacraments dispensed by thetu must 
be efficacious. Under their mediation it is quite im- 
possible for souls to miscarry. The baptism they ad- 
minister, the absolution they pronounce, the various 
offices they perform, are alone valid and successful — 
and of course they are both successful and valid. All 
this it is necessary to assume and to assert, in order to 
make out a sole right to the endowment. Not that the 
state expressly requires thus much— but that public 
opinion, which exerts an influence over the state, must 
be persuaded to this extent, in order to secure the 
stability of an institution felt to be so onerous. The 
people would hardly be content to tolerate all the mis- 
chiefs, social and political, perpetrated by priestism 
unless they were satisfied that priestism would carry 
them safely to heaven. It becomes, consequently, a 
matter, not of expediency merely, but of necessity, to 
assert on behalf of priestism that it may confidently be 
trusted — that it possesses all the qualifications neces- 
sary to insure triumphant success. 
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^t mark the effect which all this must have upon 
the members of tlie nfttloiial church. So long as they 
are aubmisisive — think nothing but what they aie told 
to think — question uothiiig whioh they are taught to 
believe, and avail themselves without scruple of priestly 
services, the same having been duly paid for — what 
more is religion to them ? Anything beyond this — 
any effort to lay open the heart to the purifying in- 
fluence of right views of the character and government 
of God, is sheer methodism and cant. Does not a man 
become a Christian in virtue of his membership of the 
national church } la not the notion of fitting one's self 
for heaven by the cultivation of spiritual virtue an im- 
putation upon the efficacy of sacraments, an impudent 
intermeddling with what belongs to the clergy, a piece 
of Pharisaic arrogance which sober-minded men should 
avoid ? The monarch, the nobility, the magistracy, the 
gentry, and all the respectability and worth of the 
country — are they not all members of the Establish- 
ment ? Can any man, not puffed up with iiitolcrable 
conceit, doubt their Christianity, or affect fears as to 
their ultimate safety ? Have they been encouraged at 
any time to pay any further personal attention to re- 
ligion, than a becoming submission to established rites } 
And has the church ever intimated doubts respecting 
them ? Who are we, that the same paasportwhich franks 
them through should not suffice for us ? 

When we are told that hut for a, settled and autho- 
rised provision for the clergy religion would speedily die 
out of the land, we are constrained to ask, what kind of 
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religion lives in it, as the fruit of this provision ? 
out from tiie land all that dissent lias done without tlie 
pale of the atate-church, and by a reflex influence, within 
it, and what remains ? A nation called christian, bap- 
tised christian, confirmed christian, be-rited cliristiaii 
— and that is all. The brutality of popular tastes, the 
dishonesty of trading habits, the licentiousness of aris- 
tocratic propensities — what counteracting influence did 
the church ever bring to bear upon these r How much 
has she ever done to discountenance war, or to rebuke 
oppression, or to diffuse intelligence, or to promote 
social harmony and order? What one great moral 
principle, once despised but now receiving universal 
homage, owes its exaltation to the labours of the state- 
paid clergy? What new sources of pure and refined 
enjoyment have these men ever opened to the various 
classes of the empire ? The religion wliich it most 
conduces to their interest to promote, is a religion by 
proxy — which leaves them to settle accounts with 
Heaven, and permits to the laity an indulgence of all 
the hopes of Christianity, apart from submission to its 
claims upon their loyalty. A state-church necessitates 
a grand imposture — upon the members of it, it pro- 
duces a carelessness about spiritual religion, but one 
remove from open infidelity. Fashionable Christianity 

accommodating to fashionable tastes — aud rituality 
supersedes both purity of morals aud earuestuess of 
faith. 

Could we but trace the history of our Establishment, 
aud mark its influence upon national character, we 
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should find that against deep, intelligent, self-denying 
piety, it haa always set its face as a flint. Hollow 
formality, confident reliance upon empty and frivolous 
ritea, aiid an exaggerated notion of the prerogatives of 
the priesthood — all tending the same way, namely, to 
secure the church in the possession of her revenues, have 
in all times been the natural fruits growing out of the 
estahlishment of religion. Thus it always has been — 
thus it still is — and thus it will ever continue to be, 
whilst human nature remains the^me. A stated pro- 
vision for the clergy will insure the diffusion of a 
spurious Christianity, adapted at once to hold fast the 
money, and to please the general tastes of the people 
by whom that money is furnished. All Eatahlishnients 
lag behind the spirit of the times — and attack opinion 
more fiercely than vice. He who said " dissent was a 
more heinous crime than drunkenness," did but speak 
out what his brethren think, but have not courage to 
avow. In the eye of a state-church, immorality and 
general licentiousness of manners are trifles — thoughts, 
language, and conduct which expose clerical preten- 
sions, or tend to defeat clerical rapacity, constitute the 
worst of sins. A churchman may have a religion 
without either morals or piety — a saint in whom both 
shine pre-eminently, unless he be a churchman, is 
practically held to have no religion at all. The former 
is sure of heaven— if the latter ever reach itj it will be 
peradventure. 
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" Whereas we, king, lords, and commons, invested 
with office to manage the civil affairs of this kingdom, 
have thought fit to assume authority in matters ecclesi- 
astical — and whereas we have decided in three different 
ways, on three several occasions, what is the only ac- 
ceptable mode of worshiping the Creator — and whereas 
all persons, whether persuaded thereto by reason or 
Scripture, offering to Almighty God sincere homage 
after such sort as they believe Him to require, and not 
after the form prescribed by us, deserve persecution, 
and have been heretofore exposed to it in every variety 
of shape — but, whereas public opinion renders it now 
unsafe so far to indulge the natural yearnings of our 
authorised priesthood as to hunt, imprison, maim, and 
slaughter men on account of tbeir religions faith — we, 
king, lords, and commons, taking into consideration 
the peril to which our authority is laid open, and being 
mercifully disposed to bear with the infirmities of the 
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weak, of our own clemency permit all subjects of this 
realm to npproach God in worship in such manner as 
they believe to be prescribed by Him in Hia own word, 
all pecuniary dues having been paid to the established 
clergy, and all dissenting ministers and chapels having 
been licensed by our authority." 
I Such is the toleration act translated out of legal 
verbosity into the vernacular. Priestism having a 
large stake dependent upon the suppression of dis- 
sent had set upon it civil authority, much after the 
fashion of experienced dog-fighters — now shouting, 
then hissing, pinching the animal's tail to rouse his 
Spirit, rolling in the dust with him, and blowing into 
his nostrils to preserve his wind — until civil authority, 
fearful of being worsted in the encounter, left go its 
hold, and allowed dissent, on certain specified condi- 
tions, to walk in the same yard, and breathe the same 
atmosphere, and pick up his living as best he might. 
A dissenter, therefore, is a man licensed by law to 
have a conscience in all things pertaining to religion, 
save the pecuniary support of a creed he disapproves 
of — one to whom a ticket of admission has been given 
by the state into the presence of the Supreme through 
the door of truth — one whose efforts to spread abroad 

I correct views of Christianity, or views of whose cor- 
rectness he has an enlightened conviction, the civil 
magistrate graciously puts up with — winks at — might 
punish if he would, but will not — in a word, one 
chartered by a joint-stock religious company enjoying 
a patent monopoly, to listen for himself to that nies- 
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sage which infinite love has atJdreKsed to man in coni- 
mou, and to respond to it in such manner as his judg- 
ment and his heart may dictate. Happy dissenter ! 

If our civil rulers, in the overflowiuge of their cle- 
mency, had proclaimed their consent that Englishmen 
should breathe the atmosphere which engirdles our 
globe, or enacted by law that men might walk ia the ■ 
light of God's sun, he would have proved himself an 
abject and mean-spirited slave who felt not sensible of j 
the degradation, and whose spirit within him was not I 
roused to fling back with contempt and acorn the in- 
sulting permission. More monstrous, however, is the 
assumption implied in the grant of religious toleration. 
That men, under the protection of laws enacted by them- 
selves through the medium of their representatives, 
can give utterance in their own language and manner 
to their inmost thoughts of the Being who made them 
— that they can look without molestation upon the 
bright orb of truth, and how themselves in reveren- 
tial adoration — they are held indebted to the grace 
of Queen Victoria, and of the assembled Waterfords 
and Sibthorpes, who constitute the upper and nether 
Houses of Parliament. In this country religion is 
subject to similar restraints as wine and ardent spi- 
rits — and no man must dispense spiritual instruction 
to his neighbours, even gratis, without a government 
permit. Dissenting houses of worship are licensed 
by law, and dissenters themselves have tacitly and by 
implication taken out a legal grant to do what God 
has bidden them. 
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It IB difficult to characterise tbte asBumption by the 
state in terms Biifficiently expressive of abhorrence. 
The arrogance and impiety of it are well nigh with- 
out parallel in the history of our race. Men, for the 
most part profoundly ignorant of Christianity and 
heedless of its claims upon their obedience, raised 
by the artificial construction of society a trifling de- 
gree above the level of their fellows, take upon them- 
selves to keep the portals of eternal truth. Over 
mind — bearing the image of the invisible, clothed with 
immortality, the springs of which lie concealed in 
depths impenetrable by mortal vision, and all the 
movements of which are shrouded in silence and in 
mystery — rude, frivolous, and overbearing statesmen 
aaaume the right of dominion — give their permission 
to thought to roam at large within the regions of the 
spiritual world, and allow God to receive such homage 
as human hearts, smitten with fear of hia Majesty and 
with admiration of his character, are prompted to offer 
him. Yes I they, in their condescension, are pleased to 
tolerate the approach of worshipers to His throne in 
forms which themselves have not devised, and not to 
inflict pains and penalties, as they might do, upon such 
as proclaim to others, truths respecting Him which 
have not been stamped with their authority. Doubt- 
less the Master of the spiritual kingdom is under 
great obligations to these Hia creatures for so striking 
a proof of their forbearance ; and they to whom this 
dispensation is granted to comply with his demands, 
are bouud in duty and in gratitude meekly to uiie 
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their liberty, and submissively to kiss the hand which 
might thrust them back from the divine presence, but I 
does not. 

Toleration carries within it the true germ of a state- 
church. Analyse it, and you will 6nd the first princi- 
ples of the theory of national religion. Unfold it, and 
you will discover, wrapped up within, the right of one 
man to punish anothermanfor presuming to have a con- 
science of his own. It is a legal claim to the fee siiu' 
pie of persecution. It i:j a confesaion that men ought 
not to be molested in the exercises of their religious 
faith, conjoined with an assertion that the state ought 
to have the power to molest them. It is arrogance 
blushing to enforce its own demands, and yet reserv- 
ing to itself authority to make them — professing to 
allow what it declares it would be wickednesB to pre- 
vent — assuming the character of a fiend whilst it 
decries the acts of a fiend — condemning the sin 
of which it claims the right to be the perpetrator. 
Toleration ia persecution in posse — the dead seed, 
which when quickened grows up to the " holy inquisi- 
tion." It is a crj-stallieation of the cruelty of the star- 
chamber. Men talk of persecution as though it were 
legally annihilated in these realms. Simpletons ! it 
has only passed into another shape. Instead of being 
diffused in act it is solidified into a right, for the pur- 
pose of more convenient preservation. Not one es- 
sential property of it is changed, for they who per- 
mit men to worship God are exercising the self-same 
authority as they who forbid them ; and whether they 
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tolerate or persecute, they equally usurp clomiQion over 
man's religious faith. 

The ultimate Bubstrntuui, then, upon which a state- 
church is based is the right of persecution. This is 
the solid rock upon which the whole superbtnicture 
Apart from this it could not exist. It may be, 
as many of its advocates affirm of the church of Eng- 
land, as though in bitter irony, the most tolerant church 
I the face of the earth. No matter ! Its tolerancy is 
but the milder modification of the right to persecute, if 
so it should he inclined. All the ridiculous eulogies 
upon its sparing exercise of its power are but so many 
protests against the power itself. What should we 
think of a man who was perpetually observing of his 
friend, "He never steals;" or, anxious to extol bis 
generosity, said, wherever he went, " He lets every 
man remain in quiet possession of his own?" Well I 
and what then ? Is there anything so very remark- 
able in common honesty that !t needs to he thus bespat- 
tered with praise ? What is a tolerant church ? A 
church that does not avail itself of its power to torture 
the bodies of men whose souls It cannot command. 

IO ! then, the power is there, and the right is there, and 
it is the supreme excellence of the church of England 
that with such power and such right she permits the 
existence of any other church whatever. We arc 
much obliged to the venerable matron for not being so 
wicked na she claims the right to be. We now learn 
from the very commendations of her own sons that she 
has authority the disuse of which is her chief virtue ; 
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and we are constrained to remark, that what it is so 
honourable not to use, it would be equally honourable 
not to have. 

The question now occurs whether, in a philosophical 
view, that can be the wisest means to promote religion 
which involves the assumption of a right which reli- 
gion repudiates. In order to make men Christians, is 
it or is it not best to begin by making ourselves worse 
than infidels ? Can no better method be found of ad- 
vancing truth than that of impersonating an imposture 
and a lie ? We are simple enough to believe that like 
begets like—and that a church which must tolerate is 
in a false position. A formal alliance between Chris- 
tianity and persecution, whether in posse or in esse^ is 
an attempt to amalgamate light and darkness. Where 
the one is, there the other cannot remain. 



MORAL EFFECTS OF TOLERATION. 



Between domeBticnted animale and those of the Biime 
apccies who five in a state of nature, a. wide difference 
\b dearly diacermble. Creatures seen as originally 
moulded by the hand of the Miikcr exhibit a fulnesa 
and perfection of beauty which wc look for in vain when 
man has modified them to his wants. Tlic wild horse 
of the prairie and the gentleman's hack are in all es- 
sentiiil featuree of their being the sumL — but we should 
never think of putting the one in compuriHon with the 
other. In fleetncss, in courage, in freedom of action, 
in exuberance of spirit and elasticity of tread, the 
former elicits admiration from all observers, skilled or 
unskilled in the myBteries of the turf. There is fire 
in his eye — there is freedom in his flaunting mane — 
glory is in hie nostrils — "his neck is clothed with 
thunder "—and every feature, limb, pace, movement, 
habitude, in expressive of the unsubdued, joyous, bound- 
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iDg spirit which dwells within. Look now at the do- 1 
ineeticatcd animal ! Look nt him when he feels the 
haud and the power of his master — when his will is 
forced upon him from without, instead of springing up j 
spontaneously from within. That he may retain mettle 
enough to make him a very useful beast, is not dented. 
But his drooping head and his down-hanging tail, his 
mechanical regularity of movement and sober straight- 
forwardness of pace, denote the change which has 
passed upon him, and indicate that he has no great 
surplus of spirit to waste in gamesomeness. He is I 
under authority and he knows it. 

Toleration has domesticated dissenters. Run a line j 
through history at the period of the passing of the j 
toleration act, and you may observe the strange dif- 
ference there is between man, asserting religious free- 
dom as his birthright, and enjoying it oh sufferance.'. 
On which side of that line do we find the richest speci- 
mens of moral dignity, of high nobility of soul, of I 
uutmpeaehable integrity of purpose, of solid religious ' 
worth ? There was about the old nonconformists a 
frank openness of manner, a calm consciousness of J 
power, an indignant repudiation of artifice, a cool im- I 
perturbability of nerve, an unostentatious and matter- 
of-course devotedness to principle, which those who I 
most hated them could not but admire. They walked I 
about like men who were no strangers to self-respect. 
They carried themselves erect — tlieir step was firm — 1 
they looked into the faces of their fellow- men with 
steady gaze, and dared to frown upon wickedness j 
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however bedizened with this world's pomp. No one 
mistook them — no man could despise them — none sus- 
pected them to be other than they seemed. Soul 
looked out from their venerable countenances, beamed 
in their writings, and animated their deeds. 

Toleration — accepting permission to worship God — 
has wonderfully domesticated us. There is a super- 
loyalty about dissenters in the present day, an exuber- 
ance — we may say a rankness — of respect to the 
powers that he — a scrambling forwardness to profess 
homage — a sensitive reluctance to offend — a little com- 
pact ambition to behave as respectable, well-trained, 
gentlemanly, members of society, which mark them as 
under conscious obligations for being allowed to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their conscience. 
They shun nothing so much as making a noise about 
their principles. Theirs is the ne plus ultra of pas 
sivity of spirit. They lick the hand which smites 
them, and crouch and whine at the feet of those who 
kick them. In their own exclusive circles how mag- 
nanimously they can talk of their inalienable rights — 
and yet no sooner does a state dignitary come amongst 
tbem than they button up, in all imaginable haste, 
their rights in their pockets, and look as confused as 
though they had been guilty of some crime. Should 
any one of their number venture to speak out and tell 
truth otfensive to ears polite, all the rest look down 
upon the ground, inwardly approve, and outwardly say, 
" Fie ! " They are just like poor relations living upon 
the cold chanty of a well-off uncle-half obsequious- 
k2 
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ness, half irritability — in conduct very meek, in dia- 
position somewhat sly — who seldom speak above a I 
whiapeVj and interweave with every sentence twice | 
the average number of the usual terms of respect — in I 
whom there is waging incessantly, but unnoticed, ; 
conflict between desire and habit — desire to assert in 
dependence, and habit of subservience; who feel that J 
they belong to nobody, not even to themselves — and 1 
gradually sink down into a tacit admission that they 
were born to be snubbed, to eat their victuals on suf- 
ferance, and to wear the cast-off clothes of the legiti- 
mate members of the family. 

Nor is this striking contrast between the noncon- 
formists of the present day, and those who lived an- . 
terior to toleration, a mere adventitious result. It la I 
clearly the effect produced upon character by position. I 
Persecution diove our forefathers to take their stand | 
upon the rights of manhood. Hunted, pillaged, pillo- 
ried, imprisoned, they bugged those rights more closely I 
to the bosom. They stood up in the native dignity of I 
man, and offered their worship to their Creator, whe- 
ther the state permitted or forbnde — offered, becauaej 
they would, not because they might. Every impulM 
within them was high and honourable — every habit o 
mind cherished, and every act performed, was but thtl 
bodying forth of that inward consciousness of worthl 
and independence, which belongs to man as endowed* 
with immortality. They would have no one stand be- 
tween them and Heaven. They would enter the spi- 
ritual temple by what portal they judged most fitting. 
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tbougli the way to it were crowded with perils. They 
would take couikisel of their consciences only, and in 
their religious capacity acltnowledge no Bupcrior. Tole- 
ration placed dissenters in a different position. The 
obBtaclcs to their free access to the world of faith were 
removed, and any man might go up having in his poa- 
seijsion a government permit. But to do or to be any- 
thing on sufferance is degrading. It involves our own 
acquiescence in inferiority. We cannot escape from 
the feeling that our position is one of unmixed little- 
ness. We are endured, and therefore there is no scope 
for our assertion of inalienable right — we are only 
endured, and this cannot consist with cheerful self- 
respect. What Is the inevitable consequence ? All 
around us there exists a stagnant and oppressive 
atmosphere of contempt. The point on which we 
H stand does not lift us above it. We cannot escape it 
^H —we breathe it daily. In the primitive age of Chris- 
^H tiauity, at the reformation, and during the years of 
^H puritan persecution, the moral heroism of the devout 
^H elevated them far above simple derii^ion. With us. 
^^ moral heroism is impossible, and we go about the 
^H world with a label on our backs, on which nothing 
^B more is written than the word " Fool," Nobody hin- 
^1 dera us, we may walk, where we please — but the brand 
^H is upon us, and we cannot forget it. We become 
^M ashamed of ourselves — ashamed of our principles — and 
^K look, and speak, and act as though we were ordained 
^B to be despised, and have made our calling sure. 
^H Hence, too, the struggle for religious freedom hati 
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lost its chief charms, Wlieji tlic ground of contention J 
involved the natural rights of man, considered in his I 
relationship to the Author of his being, tliere was I 
something noble in it, something which might inspire I 
the heart with enthusiasm. But now our efforts are I 
directed to the "removal of grievances." The poor I 
relations, mentioned above, might feel and command J 
respect, in claiming to he recognised as branches of I 
the family and treated with becoming honour aa auch J 
— but if, waiving all notice on this head, they muti- I 
nied only for more bread and butter, they would not 1 
be likely to aivaken much sympathy. This is the case I 
of dissenters. That aggressive policy which aims at 1 
the overthrow of assumptions which place them in a I 
position of utter degradation, tbey eschew. Mean- 
while, they carry up to the muster and mistress of the 
house, their beloved and ever honoured hosts, a re- 
spcctful remonstrance that they are not allowed enough 
liberty — and should any one of the family clique but 
hint that in his judgment their complaint is reasonable, 
forthwith they commence a aeries of profound cour- 
tesies, which he who receives them cannot but loathe, | 
and they who offer them cannot but feel to be insin- J 
cere and hollow. I 

The evil, unfortunately, does not stop here. It pe-l 
netrates and permeates social and private character.! 
There is amongst dissenters a more general undJ 
characteristic absence of manliness than amongst any 
other great body of British citizens. In reference to 
their distinctive principles, they too generally sail as 
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' near tlie wind ns j)ONsibl(- — not ubijoliitely denyirijj 
them, but sclduiii displaying any generous wiirintli in 
their defence. And ii hubit of evasion once formed, 

I opcratea in more respeeta thnu one — so thnt it lins 
become a matter of course to designate an act of shuf- 

I fling aa a "presbyterinn trick." 

I Wc take no pleasure in thus portraying modern 

[ disaenterism. AVc have no desire to cast reproach 

' upon the men. We say they have been made what 
they are by toleration; and that any other men in a 
like position would have inevitably been caat in the 

I tame mould. The object we have in view is to illus- 
trate the miBchicf of a state-church. If it do not per- 
aecute, it must tolerate — and toleration, brought to 
bear upon men in possession of the noblest principles, 

1 gradually and insensibly works out a deterioration of 
character, for which no gain can be held an adequate 

[ compensation. Upon dissenters, as well ns upon the 

I clergy and the members of the Establish ntcut, the 
alliance between things secular and religious is pro- 
ductive of the moat poruicious results — and this not 
perchance, but in the chain of natural sequence. 



DRUGGED AND DROWSY VOLUNTARYISM. 



Voluntaryism is an ngly and hybrid word, with 
Latin head and shoulders, and Grecian tail, need i 
these modern days to denote what in Saxon-Engliab I 
we should call willinghood, in reference to the support J 
of religion. Both the term and the thing have been ] 
treated with contempt. Whatever of reproach may 
justly attach to the term, one can hardly see why that 
which it is coined to represent should be regarded with 
supercilious scorn. There is surely nothing so remark- 
ably peculiar about Christianity, as to render it ii des- 
picable thing the moment it becomes associated with 
a willing heart. What a man does in obedience to 
the promptings of his own will, he is usually thought 
to do quite as well, if not better, than what he does 
upon compulsion. We never heard that freemen in 
the West Indies, employed in cultivating their own 
plots of ground, were regarded as mere mischievous 
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viBioiiaricB, because they were not driven to their work 
by the lush of the cart-whip. In that vast portion of 
religions work which hns itlrcudy been done in tluH 
coiuitry to educate, to humanise, and to cliristianUe 
ite inhabitants, by men not obliged thereto by the law 
of the land, but simply by the higher and utronger 
law of conscience, we discern small occasion for sim- 
pering derision. In the department of spiritual effort;, 
is willinghood nothing but a dream ? — nnd are all the 
forms of active benevolence in which it has substan- 
tiatised itself, worthy only of the cold sneers of priest- 
tsm ? Sneer on, you who contend that an educated 
and respectable clergy can only be maintained by a 
compulsory proviaion, and that the support of religion 
by the willinghood of religious men is a scheme of 
spiritniil Quixotry. Adopting your interpretation of 
the terms employed, you are doubtless right — for the 
voluntary principle, we believe, has very little concern 
in maintaining you or your shriveled forms of Chris- 
tianity. • 

See now, what religious willinghood has done even 
in this country. How many valuable results have 
been worked out which the law did not compel men 
BO much as to intend ? To the efficacy of what enact- 
ment recorded in the statute-book are we to trace that 
deep concern to vitalise religion which, just a century 
ago, startled and terrified a sleeping Establishment ? 
The myriads of Sunday-schools which, if they do no- 
thing more, scratch up the surface of a virgin soil 
before trampled down und neglected, rendering il 
k5 
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capable of receiving aome of the Beetls of truth — what 
legal authority coerced them into being ? Chapeta, 
which though too few for the wants of our British 
population, arc yet, taken in the gross, a vast number 
— by what tax was the amount produced, necessary to 
defray the expense of their erection ? And the tet 
thousand ministers of various denominations, who pro- 
claim week by week their several views of revehttion 
and its hearing upon the duties and destiny of n 
kind — liow do they find support? What! is all tbia 
to be regarded as pure unmixed evil and absurdity, 
because, forsooth, they who have done these tliinga 
did them of their own mind, and were not compeltei 
thereto by act of parliament ? They are egrcgiom 
triAera who say this — fops, who have yet to learn ihw 
there is within man's heart a power which, whet 
evoked by religion, beggars their own parchment- 
begotten power, as the will which moves the muscle of 
the living man docs, the galvanism which convulses 
that of the deaO*one. 

And the elasticity of religious willinghood is jui 
in proportion to the necessity which calls it fortlti 
Unless it be drugged with a lie, it will then mov) 
most energetically when the greatest weight of retiist- 
ance is to be overcome. Like every mental power il 
strengthens by exercise, and like every mental powcp 
disuse not merely enervates, but ultimately destroys it 
Priestism Iclla us, that were religion left to the sole 
rare of voluntaryism, Christianity would quickly die, 
and infidelity worse tlian heathenism would over- 
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I profeawedly to bring our people iinclor subjection to 
Ood'tJ truth. Diirhig the wlioK' oT tliiu tiiiio it hui 
clnmoui'ed agniiist tlione whit out of n willing liciirt 
hnvc lidpcil to do itn work. And up to this niuiiu'iit, 
Judged by its own dcclnmtioii, it hue not only fivilod to 

IditTuite nuiongHt »ll cIiikbcs ii genial afTt'ctioii for CliriH- 
tlatiity, but liaH nut tiucccL-dL'd su far us to inuicc men 
willing to buarthc expense of divine worship. Within 
this little isle, in which idrcndy half the uk'iuib of grnoc 
tre provided l>y the good wilt of the people, there is 
not sufficient persuniiive influence in the church of 
BngloiKl to prevail upon the richest aristocrncy in the 
world, for wliotie rHpeeinl benefit, too, thiti ehiireb i» 
niuintaiiied, to provide the other half. She has made 
■tiio people Chrititiim, but she has nut made thciu wiU 
lling to make h ttingle saurifiee fur Chriotianity's sake. 
¥hi\t u Hublime height of piety mnHb ihut be, which 
I ft national provision for the clerf^y Ih Atleil to prodtiee. 
rwhichafterlhreceenturleit' inceHoant opernlimi, ha* not 
■;jot within Riglit even uf n voluntary muintcnauce of 
Ij^ublic wornhip and nunixlrntiun I 

Hut if priestism liaii not called into play suffiuient 

pnpRtby with divine truth lo enlist it* willing support 

^ef tlic forms in which it U thought to be cnibodied, 

tlhcre is one thing it hns done most ettcetuatly. It lias 

vlirowncd anger, and spit conUnnpt, and palmed delui^ion 

Apoti religious wiUinghood so long and su iiierHSuntly, 
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that within the precincts of a state- church, eyen thatf 
has becomp well nigh nervelesa and flabby. Were thU I 
whole population left to downright, positive, palpable! 
ignorance — were its want and woe left in their owal 
naked deformity to meet the eye of compassion — were I 
spiritual destitution not concealed beliind the screen off 
baptised nominalism — and were linman pravity sufferedl 
to harden into its own natural forma, instead of being! 
made to run into artificial forms wbieb wear the sem-l 
blance of a christian church — would all the earnest! 
Christianity of this country regard it unmoved, and! 
consent to let it be? Whatever there is of witling 
piety in the Iniiil (and all other piety is a contradiction) 
would it not put forth its strength at the call of so im- 
perative a necessity ? Mark how even now it yearns j 
to be at work, and, half deluded, half frightened, by I 
the impostures of pricstism, turns from this christian I 
country to rescue the millions who remain heathens [ 
without a christian name ! 

Aye! the sympathies of voluntaryism, ifsuchweumat | 
call it, are, as far as tliis nation is concerned, oppress- 
ed and paralysed by a lie. Capricious I Inefficient ! ' 
Why, what will not religious principle do when broad 
awake, when not lulled by the fumes of an opiate thrust 
down its throat by a state-church, jealous for its pro- 
perty ? What has it not done? Within the Establish- 
ment and without it, what one great result has been | 
produced of which it was not the author ? And in p 
ducing it, religious principle has invariably acted in I 
obedience to its own heaven-born impulses, not iafl 
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obedience to parchment law. Take away this state- 
made churchy and how much of true christian willing- 
hood do you destroy ? None ! No 1 But the blow 
which severed the alliance between church and state 
would shard off all that thick coating of paint with 
which priestisni has concealed the religious destitution 
of the land| and lay bare to inspection the rottenness of 
those assumptions which have been wont to pass for 
pillars of the truth. Voluntaryism would find it has 
a great work to do at home^ and would gird up its loins 
to perform it. It would awake from a dream — a false, 
fond dream— and stretch itself for downright earnest 
work. Priestism has half persuaded it that it is not 
wanted here— >but that imposture having been exposed, 
it would shape its plans, and enter upon its enterprise 
according to the magnitude of the country's need. 
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XIII. 



ABSENTERS. 



*^The poor man's church ! " This is the favourite 
descriptive title of our national establishment. Where 
she picked it up is a matter of small consequence. 
Certain it is, that she piques herself upon her exclu- 
sive right to the designation, parades it in the senate, 
and smirkingly sets it off in the palace. Herein she 
exhibits no uncommon trait of human nature. A sen- 
sitive jealousy for our reputation, in regard to pre- 
cisely those qualifications in which we are most defi- 
cient, is proverbial. The scholar, erudite beyond all 
living competitors, has been known to cherish a more 
restless anxiety to make good his pretensions to horse- 
manship than to learning, and grave divines will oc- 
casionally be better pleased with a compliment upon 
the graceful shape of their legs, than upon the success 
with which they have grasped apparently unmanage- 
able truths, and the eloquent power with which they 
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liuve wielilcd tlitm. In Buch cascH, neither the horse- 
mnnahlp nor the Iorij arc iihovc mediocrity — ami, l>y 
u aopt of Hlliliiig Ht-nlp, conucrn for men's fiivtmrablc 
estimate of them rlneB juitt in proportion iis they sinlt, 
nnd in then moat eiiger when they are moHt ridiculous. 
So the richest and niuMt ariatocrutie ehnrdi in " all this 
world" aBBUiuea the title of "the poor miin'M church;" 
nnd nllhougli, of all elriMHes uf Hociety, the poor are 
leant airecled l>y her niiniatrationa, and leant afTect 
thorn, nothing cha);rin>i her more than to (jueiition the 
validity of her prctcnaionH in this mutter. 

Doulitlctm she onght to he, what bIio is ho anxious to 
iecure the reputation uf being. Tlint vont provUhin 
act apart by thin nation for the aupport of the clergy 
^thoNo innumerable rnres nnd dilDcnltleit which the 
maintenance of the Katnhtitihnicnt devolvoH upon the 
■tnto — that discontent which favouritism is sure to 
enftendcr in the mlndH of tUKScntienta— that incvasant 
dlatroetion of social peace which conipiilHory eccle- 
alaatical enactments never failed to produce — the arro- 
gance nnd aour-mindedncHM of prtehtiam — tlie subter- 
viency of chaiactL-r begotten by toleration — the numh- 
nean of christian willingbood resulting from n trniisfer- 
«nce of responHibilily from individuuln tu the legislature 
— these nro stupendous snerifu'es to make and evils to 
be incurred, which nothing Mhatever can justify but 
the sound anil Hueccssful retigiouH education of the 
massex. The working men comprise the great bulk 
of our populutiiiii. The aristocracy and tlic middle 
clnuea need no eslublishtncnt, for they are nhundnntly 
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able to provide religious instruction for themselves. 
Except for the poor, one cannot see the meaning of so 
cumbersome, costly, and disagreeable an apparatus of 
means and appliances. Unless, consequently, this be 
emphatically a poor man's churcb, it is a dead failure 
— and the continued maintenance of the system is as 
arrant an imposture as craft ever practised upon cre- 
dulity. It may be from a secret consciousness of tliis, 
that the clergy vociferate this title with a show of angry 
impatience of dispute, which reveals their fear lest they 
should be called upon to prove its fitness — it may be 
from a conviction of what ought to be, that the church 
blows its trumpet at the corner of every street, to 
make men believe that what ought to be, is. 

In one sense the clergy are quite correct in desig- 
nating the Establishment " the poor man's church "— 
for certainly poor men do much to support it. First 
of all, a fourth part of the property now enjoyed by 
the successors in an unbroken line of the iipostles, con- 
stituted the sacred inheritance of the poor. What, 
therefore, is so largely enriched, by an unblushing 
spoliation of the "vested rights" of poverty, may 
not inaptly be denominated as peculiarly "the poor 
man's." Then, towards its support the poor man 
largely contributes. For although, unhappily, there 
are few cases in which he has a strip of garden to be 
tithed, every mouth that eats pays heavily to the Es- 
tablishment, in the enhancement of the price of bread 
necessarily caused by state-church demands. For no- 
tliing is more evident than that the consumer ultimately 
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paye the burdens which fall upon the eullivatora of the 
HoU. Of these burdens, tithe and poor rates may be 
considered the bulk. The poor, who are the chief 
cousumcrs of bread, luuiDly support thia plethoric ec- 
clesiastical corporation. They are robbed in every 
direction. They had once a sufficient eatate to meet 
their wants — this has been taken from them by our 
most beneficent Establishment; and to meet the defi- 
ciency, a tax under the name of poor-rate is laid upon 
the bread they eat j and lest they should not be aufli- 
ciently interested in an institution to which their whole 
patrimony has been transferred, a further tax to three 
times the amount is laid upon the chief article of their 
subsistence, in the shape of tithe. The money which 
flows into ihc colfcrs of the church seems to come 
from the agriculturists — ^just as the water which pours 
into a neighbouring pond appears to come from the 
various drains which directly open into it. But in 
reality the drain is only the contrivance by wliich mois- 
ture may be drawn from the surrounding soil, and the 
channel through which it runs — the agriculturists only 
collect in pence, paid by the poor for bread, the sums 
transferred by them at the annual tithe audit. Food 
pays the Establishment, and suEtains its burnished dig- 
nity — and those who eat most bread ultimately pay 
most largely towards the expenses of priestlsm. Not 
altogether without reason, therefore, is our national 
church called "the poor man's church" — for, as- 
suredly, he is the main contributor to its wealth. 
Of a truth, one would do no great violence to rea- 
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son, were he to conclude that the flock thus fleeced by 
indirect exaction, would be permitted to enjoy unmo- 
IcBted the benefits arising from being penned up within 
the aacred fold. But no ! Bald-headed infancy and 
simplicity, carried up to the font by sponsors, to be 
regenerated by water and the sign of the cross, is not 
allowed to depart without leaving behind it a legal 
fee. Maternal gratitude, strongly impregnated with 
BuperstitioD, cannot express itself in public assembly 
without having first deposited its fee. Rustic love I 
cannot contract connubial ties until it has duly paid | 
its fee. Poverty, immured in a workhouse, cannot be 
Bpiritually cared for until, by somebody, the fee has 
been secured. Deathitself Is not exempt from taxation 
in " the poor man's church," and the rights of sepul- 
ture are given only in exchange for a fee. Money — 
money — money — nothing can be done in this church 
without money. 

Well! what is the issue? This " poor man's 
church," which draws its chief wealth froiu the hard- 
earnings of the industrious, is filled with every class 
of worshipers but the poor. They may enter the 
church porch without money and without price — and 
so may the 'squire who sleeps out the service in his 
well-carpeted and comfortable pew. In this respect 
both are on a level — but here ends the similarity. 
The poor man is thrust into the aisle, or takes his 
place upon the ill-placed benches set apart to desti- 
tution. This is all he gets in return for the sacrifices 
he tnakee. The poor, therefore, constitute a large 
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and numerous sect by themBelves. They are not dis- 
eenterfi, but they are almost universally absenters. 
Few of them care to show themselves in any place of 
worship. Taught to regard tlie church of England as 
the only true church of Christ on earth, and obaerving 
that it does little else than fleece and worry the poor, 
they come to the conclusion that Christianity is but a 
system of priestcraft, and give themselves up, not to 
infidelity, for that is positive, but to absenterism, which 
is merely negative. 

By every kind of evidence which the subject will 
admit of — by the confessions of the most strenuous 
advocates of the compulsory system — by statistics 
which caimot err — by complaints which undesignedly 
let out the truth — the fact is established beyond all 
contradiction that " the poor man's church" has nei- 
ther gained the confidence, nor won the attachment, 
nor secured the piety, of the masses. The want of 
church accommodation does not account for this. In 
crowded cities there is no excess of attendance — in 
villages, where every soul in the parish has ample 
church room, absenters arc as numerous in proportion 
to the whole population, as in towns where churches 
are too few to contain a tenth part of the people. Be 
the reason what it may, the experiment has moat sig- 
nally failed. A stated provision for the clergy has 
turned out anything but a successful method of meet- 
ing the spiritual wants of the labouring classes, or of 
bringing into a temper of loyalty to the Supreme the 
great bulk of the inhabitants of this land. The whole 
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thing is an impudent and very costly pretence — a 
mode of taxing the poor for the advantage of the rich, 
under the artful guise of levying upon the rich for the 
benefit of the poor. 

Here then we close this branch of our argument. 
After an examination of the axiom that " it is the un- 
questionable duty of the state to provide for the reli- 
gious instruction of the people" — an examination 
which, we believe, reduced the proposition to an ab- 
surdity, we have attempted to show the effects worked 
out by the practical applicatiou of this maxim, upon 
the system of revealed truth itself, upon t!ie clergy 
who proclaim it, upon the memhers of the Establish- 
ment who assent to it, upon the vast body of dis- 
aentera who are tolerated by it, upon religious volun- 
taryism, and upon the matis of the poorer inhabitants 
of this country. And we have seen that the theory of 
an establishment is not more inconsistent and contra- 
dictory, than are the effects of it in all directions dis- 
astrous and destructive. As a spiritual institution we 
are warranted in pronouncing tlie church of England 
to be at once a blunder, a failure, and a hoax. 
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GROUP THE FOURTH. 

THE STATE-CHURCH SEEN IN CONTRAST WITH 

CHRISTIANITY. 



The church is often said by the advocates of the compul- 
sory system to be married to the state. The marriage is re- 
garded as a forced one. Religion made law loses all influence 
beyond law and moulds the actions instead of touching the 
heart. The gentleness of Christianity is contrasted with the 
Coarse violence of an establishment. The simplicity of the 
one is viewed beside the meretricious splendour of the other. 
The lordship of a state-church is forbidden by Scripture. The 
whole philosophy of a church is upset by what is called na- 
tional religion. Christianity is remarkable for its deference to 
the rights of conscience. A state-church is based on the over- 
throw of the S3 rights. The first appoints wages to the la- 
bourer, the other appoints the labourer to the wages. This 
last feature of a national church is productive of the fol- 
lowing results. That it professes to teach the vanity of this 
world by means of securing in it vested and inalienable rights 
and seeks unity by becoming the parent of incessant discord. 



THE FORCED MARRIAGE. 



When Conslautirie proclaimed the banns of matri- 
mony between the Becnlar power and Chriatianity, the 
inquiry, had it occurred, would not have been unrea- 
sonable, whether the free coiiBent of the latter had 
been first obtained. And when the civil magistrate, 
dressed in his gayest, approached the altar to plight 
his troth and receive the hand of the heavenly maid, 
what reply, we wonder, would have been given to the 
question so natural and appropriate under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, " Who gives this woman 
away ? " We fear the marriage was a one-sided one 
— that the bride was never asked "Wilt thou have 
this man to be thy wedded husband?"— that the 
ceremony so far as she was concerned was a dumb- 
show, liurried over whilst she was panic-stricken and 
fiiint, and that she was borne oflf by the lusty bride- 
groom as a sacrifice and not v. wife. If so, an imuie- 
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(liate divorce Ghould be promoted — for the consent of 
both partiea is necessary to the validity of marria^. 

It may be all very well, and, doubtless, very ptoua 
indeed, for the right reverend fathers in God, led on 
by the Duke of Wellington, to declare that no single 
duty of the state can be plainer than this, that it should 
ally itself with the christian church. The boy Jones 
might imagine himself under a similar obligation to 
take unto himself to wife, Victoria the First. In this 
latter case it is just supposable that the duty of the 
juvenile aspirant after regal honours would be some- 
what affected by her Majesty's inclination — and that 
upon her manifestation of unequivocal repugnance and 
disgust at the bare mention of the patronage intended 
for her, tlie conscience of the youth would be fully 
discharged of the guilt of disloyalty, even although he 
made no further attempt to force his hand upon bis 
beloved sovereign. Should he, however, in defiance 
of the qiieen's Kill, in utter disregard of the disparity 

■ subsisting between the two parties, and in innocent 
but ridiculous unconsciousness of the difference be- 
tween the tastes, pursuits, habits, affections, and duties 
of the one and those of the other, persist in believing 
himself bound by the claims of loyalty to wed his royal 

I mistress — one of two conclusions might be safely 
drawn, cither that the lad's intellects were weak and 
unsettled, or that bis whole being had rim into one 
mould, and could lake no other form— an inordinate 
nnd ninrbid appetite for palace cheer. 
Holy bishop Blomfield— gentle Philpots — heaven- 
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ly-minded Lyndhurst — gruve and learned Waterfurd, 
togetlier with the cunibiiifd wisdom and piety which 
in the upper and lower housea of parliament radiate 
from BtufH, crosses, garters, and oollnra, or repose be- 
neath military and naval nnifonna, or settle under the 
Btiudow of overhanging wigs, or hide themselves he- 
hind silk aprons and shovel hats, may determine that 
it is the duty of the legislature — that comely body 
composed of many niembcra-~to contract an indisso- 
luble alliance with the church — or, in other words, 
witli the living and embodied Christianity of the land. 
Be it so. We question not their motives — they arc 
evidently of the purest. All history goes to establish 
the fact, that the civil powers, in affecting a union 
with religion, have been swayed by a single and un- 
mixed regard to the welfare of religion — and nothing 
Is more obvious than that, in our own country, and in 
our own day, nought but affection for Christianity— no 
selfish, no unworthy passion, prtnnpta our rulers to 
maintain it uninterrupted. All this may be taken for 
granted, or rathfr may be considered as proved. Still 
one might be tempted to surmise that the question 
" What docs Christianity itself say to the union ? " is 
not wholly irrelevant. Surely she is tu have a voice in 
this mutter. In an affair so closely identified with her 
own well-being there is nothing so extremely absurd, 
that we can perceive, in consulting her will. If, after 
all, the state be found to be not the man of her choice 
^if between the two parties there be no natural sym- 
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pathy — if religion, epeaking through the niedtum < 
scripture, plainly say " No," and set forth her hopesn 
pursuits, objects, as altogether a bar to the proposed^J 
alliance — why, then the sensitive consciences of oni< 
peers and eommons should be considered, we think^fl 
relieved of the obligation they had recognised, 
the yearnings of their piety might yet find some mOJ 
becoming mode of expression. If they cannot coi 
sistently become legislators for religion, they mig] 
perhaps content themselves with being religious legil 
latora. 

A truce to banter I Let no one mistake us. If tn 
strain of the preceding remarks savour of irreverenci 
upon their heads be the reaponsibility whose deeds cJ 
only be fitly represented by such words. If we bai| 
resorted to an illustration which would seem to i 
violence to that chaste and sacred awe with whitj 
God's revelation to man ought ever to be regarded, I 
is that we may bring out into stronger relief the re< 
aonablenesa, nay, the necessity, of settling this quel 
tion of a state-church by the dictates of inspired trutl 
We have no idea of the infallibility of an axiom a 
ing the propriety of this alliance as a self-evident pre 
position, without so much as glancing at the authoritt 
of the divine word. Whatever the bishops and the clei 
may think of it, we must take leave to consult Chrin 
tianity itself. If it should he found that the geuiue 
that beneficent system abhors a merely nominal s 
to its claims, forbids coercion, renounn 
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rortdty honours, nnd catiiblUhcs nn Authority to whicli 
lacrptrrs must reverently bow — if kgisliition by ci-ring 
Lneii ill mntlers of rrligiur), even when those men arc 
I hnbuecl with untiiieHtioiinbic piety, be distinctly Oe- 
I nouiiccil — ifn stutf nppurntua fur reAeliiii(( the ciula 
Lof triitl) niunifoslty and noceiisarUy supersede nnd 
^contruvcnc every distinctive liiw of the grctit Hcnd of 
I the chureli— then, wo say, ttint. (.■piscopttl axioms, how- 
■«Ter snstuiiicd by pomp, nnd dressed up in the robes 
lof human nuthority, nre but solemn innnlties — frivoU 
Fous, empty, tinrcnl — n mockery of wisdom— a wretched 
perversion of sacred tilings, which every m.in of com- 
mon sense and ordinary piety is bound to reject with 
ineffable scorn and loathing. 

Our renders, therefore, will not be displeased, if 
re now nltenipt to furnish nn answer to the )n<|uiry, 
' What dues Christianity itself ttay in elucidation of 
Jlls question of church ami state?" Wo propose to 
' brief and lo the point. Wc shall address our- 
lelves to the reason of plain men. Assuming that 
icriptnre is what it professes tu be, nnd that, being 
Hich, its ntithnrily must be decisive, it will be our 
tject tu obtain from it a response touching the 
lliance of things sacred and seculur, in terms which 
men, whether theuloginns or not, may readily 
mderstand. They will then be tn a positiun to de- 
whether when, in reference to the spiritual 
Rids pi-oposed by it, we declircd the Kstablishment tn 
grund imposture, we spoke without adequate 
L 3 
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authority; and to decide for themselves whether a 
state-church, so far from being a correct represen- 
tation of Christianity, be not an earth-born monster, 
whose parentage must be divided between ambition 
and hypocrisy. 



SPIRITUAL DYNAMICS. 



The worth of a thing is usually settled by what it can 
(do. Given, a certain weight of matter to remove, that 
■ the beat engine which most easily and effectually re- 
tnoves it. Other pieces of mechanism may be more 
lurious, more coniplicaled, more ornamental — but if 
ttiey fail of the main end of their construction, they 
!ght as well not be. Or, drawing an illustration 
roui mind instead of matter, the end of an argument 
I to convince — and the homeliest which accomplishes 
Aat end, ia vastly superior to any which fiiil uf it, 
lowever admirable their ingenuity, however beauteous 
their dress. Christianity, if it be a revelation from 
Heaven, which our bishops will hardly be disposed to 
deny, has something to do. It comes into this our 

I world to effect somewhat which nothing else was com- 
Ktent to effect. It has its own sphere — its own 
^wer, too, to work within that sphere. It was not 
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intended to be a raree-shuw, a thing for men to gaa 
at and forget; nor was it designed to be a eusbioii>1 
upon which an aristocracy might pin its jewels and it* J 
honours. Neither does it wear on the face of it the-.| 
appearance of an embroidered purse, knit for the pur- 
pose of carrying ecclesiastical gold. If examined, , 
turns out to be anything but layers of gold leaf, beate 
out to the utmost conceivable thinness, with a 
gild the practices of oppression, and give a show ( 
splendour to deeds of injustice and rapine which else 1 
would look black as Erebus itself. Tliere is nothingn 
in it which puts on the guise of pretence. It has a 
the signs about it of an earnest reality. No Sin 
drapery — no garish attractions; but a sincere, sobi 
reasonable, majestic system of truth — from first toT 
last practical — evidently having in hand some grave | 
business to accomplish which is its one and only con- 
cern. 

Christianity has to do with men— and its aim is to 
manage them. Law may restrain them — custom may 
bind them — opinion may drive them — but she would 
win them. Down deeper than all these powers can 
reach, deeper we mean into man's nature, she pro- 
poses to go ; and whilst they can do no more than in- 
fluence what man does, she proposes to affect what 
man is. They may govern human actions — she will 
govern human nature ; they may change the conduct 
— she comes hither to change the man. Her opera- 
tions are all calculated to tell upon character — and the 
truth she wields is designed to bear down and subdue 
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the will Itself, tlie lord paramount ^rithtii us. And if 
ahe does not this, she does nothing. The system is a 
failure unless it possess inherent power to accomplish 
•this. If it master not men themselves — if it grapple 
inot successfully with that which ia inmost of us — the 
•very core of our being, the hidden germ of which 
thoughts, passions, deeds, are but the various unfold- 
JDgs — if it lay not in the lowest depths of our na- 
ture some solid babis of truth upon which character 
■ may ultimately rest — why then, it aims at what it can- 
DOt compass, and it is as well out of the world as in it. 
We say again, this it is, or nothing. Christianity came 
linto the world to rule, where no other power can rule — 
Ipver man's heart. 

Marry this power to the state, and you destroy it. 
Tou might as well attempt to sway the heaving ocean 
by the power of thought, or charm the winds with 
;words, or cabin imagination within brick walls, or 
jMi^yse an idea with chemical solvents, as to give 
i^ect to Christianity by clothing it with the sanction of 
jtbe civil magistrate. Enact the truth, arm it with the 
pword of human authority, affix to its decrees pains and 

inaltiea, surround it with worldly pomp, deck it with 
worldly titles, place it beneath a velvet canopy, and 
grown it with a monarch's diadem, and you reduce it 
juX once to a common place power, such as the world 
Juus always had, competent to deal not now with what 
jnan is but what he does. Its whole deatuiy is altered. 
«Benceforth it must work, not upon character, but upon 
KGOuduct. With these incumbrances it must remain iu 
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the suburbs of human nature, and ia utterly incapahl 
of entering the citadel. Truth may command ' 
heart — law can command nothing but the actiotl 
Truth, made law, can go no further than law. All t 
nddenda of pomp and glory can do no more for it tbj 
law proposes to do — enable it to touch the outside! 
men, whilst they rob it of its power to coiue in ctJ 
tact with hia very being. As well might we solidq 
heat, were that possible, in order to diffuse its inft 
eiice more effectually. 

In truth, it is a piteous spectacle to see an influence 
subtle but powerful, impalpable as light, and efficaci- 
ouB as the dew, fashioned, if we may so speak, of the 
same invisible and ctherial elements as the human 
spirit itself, designed to act upon it, and therefore aa- 
similated in material and fibre to it — so that as matter 
touches matter, and mind sways mind, moral truth, 
gloriously developed, might affect moral natures — aye ! 
it is a piteous spectacle to see an emanation of this 
sort, caught and bottled up in clumsy state -church 
phials, mixed with the rudest, coarsest, dirtiest ele- 
ments of man, and sold, by compulsion, to duped and 
gaping subjects, under the name of Christianity. The 
Christianity, however, is not there, any more than sun- 
light would be there, were men to pretend to bottle i* 
up with water, and afterwards distribute it for use. 
It can no more be held in law-prepared receptacles, 
than can thought be detained under glass tumblers. 
But the ignorant are deluded, and avarice answers its 
end — and under the uame of truth, whose end is to 
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I woo and win man, eccleBinstica exhibit an uiiHightly 

I thing made up of parchment ami jewela ; a atupid con- 

I trlvance, in whicli nothing better can be found than 

1 tbe baton of the policeman, side by side with the coach 

I and four of bishops — a thing of wigD, aprons, lawn, 

L'erosier8,genuf!t<xionH, tithe processes, distraints, money 

I sort of plum pudding etono of whatever la of the 

earth, earthy — a power, not to enter the heart and rest 

and rule there, but to creep into the pocket and pilfer, 

or to mount the chair of civil authority and play the 

^tyrant. Is it not piteous? Caliban married tu Mi- 

f randa — bloated worldlineaa to spiritual beauty ! Ah ! 

JWliat does Chriatianity, pure, unearthly, seraphic 

■X'hristianity sny to that ? 

Let but a man breathe the atmosphere of truth, and 
Ithen go into the very midat of our ccclcBiastical elinmtc 
■^-there, where it ia most ecclesiastical. Let him try the 
r at Oxford, or if it like him better at Westminster, 
B^«r if he prefer it at a royal christening — and then 
t him determine wheiher the breath of prieatiani haa 
luriGed the simple element upon which the life of 
i heart depend a— whether religion can best sus- 
tain itself in this atmosphere or in that I And if the 
ritiated taatc of some men lead them to prefer tlic 
IWueU of gas, why then, let them have it ; but in com- 
iDoti decency let them refrain from urging upon us the 
ixiom, that it is their duty to poiaon the air of the 
(rholc neighbourhood with their sufTucating vapour, 
liey might be content with ciiting coals themselves, 
rithout cramming them down our throats. 



Cbriatianity is gentle I Her voice, soft and bain 
as the breeze in aummer's eve, tvhiBpers in tender a 
centa of peace and love, and speaks sympathy to the 
human heart. Her power, like that of woman, u 
meekncBB — her delicacy is strength. Mercy is on her 
lips — benevolence lights up her countenance— the 
beauty of disinterestedness charactcnses her whole 
form — her every movement is inexpresaible grace. 
She asks nothing but love, and she gives that sImI 
may have. Amid the wrecks which the fierce pa**l 
sions of human nature have strewed up and down thl4|.J 
world she moves with light step and ready hand t 
minister consolation. No pomp I She " comcth i 
with observation j" but there, where wretchedni 
and anguish, and despair, she loves to Hit down a 
wipe away the silent tear, and bind up the broken i 
heart— to bless, to do good, to lessen man's woe, to 
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to liiiii, and a. patient guide through the Btortny scenes 
of life to iiu mortality. 

And this gentle, confiding, lorely, peace- in spiring 
truth, the wisdom, or rather the craft of prieetiam, has 
tilled with physical force — smeared her beauty with 
gunpowder and blood — sent her forth into the land 
accompanied by troops of policemen and bands of mi- 
litary — put into her hand a license to plunder — armed 
ber witli power to enter the dwellings of the rehictunt 
—to seixe booty and distribute it among her followers 
'^to imprison gainsayers, and indorse the warrants for 
their apprehension with "take no bail" — to shoot 
'widows' sons and cleave the skulls of poor fatherless 
children— and all this that she may have gold to give 
9 her clergy. Aye I here is the naked truth. Men 
'in these realms and in thix enlightened century are to 
>lw worried, hunted, fleeced, incarcerated, shot, that 
•ttie clergy may have gold. They proclaim war to the 
'knife in order that they may hare the wherewithal to 
preach pence, and crutih ont of man's necessities the 
rfbod which is to strengthen them to minister to man's 
Wftnts. Amiable priestism ! how like thou art to 
'Christianity ! 

The paucity of instances, be it remembered, wherein 
death Is inflicted in the collection of tithes, must be 
TCgarded as accidental, and consequently not be set 
down to the kindliness of the compulsory principle. 
•Here ii so much property in the hands of a given in- 
dividual assigned by law to the support of divine wor- 
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■hip, or the maintenance of a professedly Christian 
minister. Up to the lueaxure of force which that in- 
dividual employs to retidn posBessiuii of his own, and 
beyond it, law must necessarily go in order to seizi 
Where complaint only is urged, law answers with 
threatif. Where passive resistance is exhibited, law 
resorts to forcible seizure. Where contempt of autho- 
rity is shown, law condemns the recusiint to prison. 
Where physical force is appealed to, law employs force 
equal to the emergency, and if necessiiry deals out 
death. That most men are let alune is nut to be 
ascribed to ihe leniency of the principle. The prin- 
ciple is— force to the amount necessary to get posses- 
sion of the gold. A legal provision for the clergy 
ultimately resolves itself into this. The aspect under 
which the principle developes itself depends entirely 
upon the kind of opposition offered to it, not in any- 
wise upon itself. The church of I^ngland holds in her 
hand, as the law-established church, authority to kill 
men, if necessary, in pursuit of her own maintenance. 
If the power opposed to her demands for money be too 
formidable to he encountered by an armed police, she 
may call the military to her aid, as she has often done 
in Ireland, and hew to the ground those who resist her 
claims. A compulsory maintenance of religion, is re- 
ligion ultimately supported by the power of the sword. 
It pits mutt against won't, and won't is crushed at any 
rate. 

Would people but look at things themselves, instead 
of the mere shows of them, they would discover herein 
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the whole pitli and core of the question of church 
andfltate. The union of the two is the union of physical 
force anil religion, for the purpose of securing a tem- 
poral maintenance for the rainisterB of the latter. It 
appoints for Christianity an armed bully, to hector men 
out of the support which they are indisposed to give — 
and the rude, cliimorous, blustering champion of the 
rights, they call them, of the clergy, the professed 
teachers of Christianity, dispensers of its blessings, 
successors uf the apostles, demands their pay in a 
voice of menace rendered yet Qiore significant by the 
flourish of his club. What are all our church-rate pro- 
secutions and tithe processes but just this? 

What need is there to ask Christianity herself what 
she says to this proceeding? Why, ivhen be-mttred 
and be-baroned bishops tell us that it is the duty of the 
State to compel the maintenance of the church, even 
at the point of the sword if need be, why insist on 
behalf of religion that the weapons of her warfare are 
not carnal ? When we learn from the lips of truth 
that her " servants must not strike," are we called 
upon to enter into grave discussion to prove that 
neither must they have professional strikers to do what 
is forbidden to themselves ! Let the christianised 
heathens who utter oracles for the church, deliver 
themselves of their wise sayings — sayings which prove 
them to have slight confidence in any power but the 
power of the stick ; to sit down for the purpose uf 
calmly refuting them is an insult to Christianity, The 
whole scheme le redolent of human avarice, craft, and 
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hypocriey — scripture diHtlnctly repudiates it — the 
genius of religion abhora it — common reason, even, 
and natural seuse of justice reject it with scorn. No- 
thing but the profoundest and most Stygian ignorance 
of what religion is can extenuate the crime and guilt 
of those who abet it. Why, even political ends now- 
a-days arc pursued by moral means only, and all classes 
unite in disclaiming the instrumentality of physical 
force. And is Christ's church to be supported by 
means which would be held to contaminate a move- 
ment for civil reform i Let the sanctimonious bab- 
blers who gravely tell us this have done with their 
trumpery ! The Christianity they profess rebukes 
them to their faces, and points out upon their foreheads 
the marks of Anticdrist. 
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With the permission of our readers, we BhalL make 
bold to draw upon their imagination. We ask them 
to postdate time by many centuries, and, upon the 
wings of fancy, to transport themselves to any one of 
those numerous cities which iu the earlier times of 
Christianity acquired renown for their subjection to 
the truth. Aumour is busy in announcing the ap- 
proach of some celebrated eremite, and the inhabitants 
of the city are on the alert to do homage to his sanctity. 
From youth upwards he has professed and practised 
abstinence. He has aimed to pour contempt upon 
this world's pride. His food has been of the simplest, 
and barely sufficient for the maintenance of life. Hia 
drink, the water which gushed from the rock in a 
fissure of which he had found his cell. His clothing 
homely and coarse — his habits retired — hia mien ex- 
ternally humble— his whole life a practical comment 
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upon the vanity of worldly show. Imagine, then, 
populace anxious to do hiia honour, receiving him at 
the gates of the town in the Bamc mauiier as they have 
been accuatomed to receive a martial victor. Gor- 
geous processions, richly ornamented chariots, flaunt- 
ing banners, bravery of dress, music which would 



banquets, in the serving up of which invention and 
wealth have alike exhausted tbetr resources, wine, 
dancing, revelry, a carnival of all sensual passiona — 
how would all these become the recluse ? or what pro- 
priety would there be in this species of homage paid 
to simplicity, self-denial, sanctity, and religion ? The 
North American Indians might with equal fitness and 
in equal ignorance have presented to the immortal 
Penn, five thousand scalps and a goblet of human 
blood. 

Christianity is no eremite, but neither does it court 
external pomp. It is simple, chaste, grave. It comes 
hither, if it be anything more than a pretence, to speak 
to men on their most important interesls, in their most 
sober moments. Its errand is a cheerful one, but one 
with which tlie gaiety andfripperies of life but ill accord. 
Seen in scripture it is always solemn. It Is pure spi- 
ritual truth, embodied in facts and language. It says 
much about the emptiness and unreality of this world's 
glare — more of the unspeakable vastness and wortliof the 
interests connected with the next. The burden of its 
communication is most felt and beet appreciated, when 
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the miitd loses sight ofull outward show. Its voice can- 
not be heard iii noise — it is "a still small voice." It 
discluitns worldly pretensiunH — it warns against " the 
deccitfulness of riches" — it affects not "the honour 
which comcth from men," It was cradled in poverty 
■ — it was baptised in suffering — its walk has been of 
choice among the poor — it has forbidden to its fol- 
lowers titles of distinction. It is mind in all its 
superiority over matter, reality over show, principle 
over expediency, eternity over time, heaven over 
earth. 

And the great ones of our kingdom have resolved to 
du homage to truth — so they marry her to pomp, hot 
her superior clergj' be selected, or rather enticed, from 
the families of our nobility. Make ample provision for 
them— give them titles whose style encircles men of 
earth with a halo of heavenly dignity — grant them 
baronial possessions and privileges — build for them 
palaces— let them shine in court, reflecting back the 
glory of the throne — bid them play a conspicuous part 
in every state pageant — dress them up in lawn and 
silk — carry them from place to place in superb car- 
riages — overlay them with honours, stuff them with 
pride — make the heralds of Heaven's mercy the porters 
of this world's wealth! What better method can be 
devised of promoting religion } Can the spirituality 
of Christ's kingdom be more vividly illustrated ? Can 
sincere and sober verity be more becomingly set ntt't 
Where could be found a comment more striking upon 
the apostolic exhortation, " Love not the world ? " 
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Take, now, the last royal christening, and look at it 
simply as a state embodiment of Christianity. With- 
out staying to (juestion the rite itself or the authority 
upon whiL-h it is founded, look at it as a simple act of 
divine worship. Why, the religion of the thing ia a 
trifle, compared with its worldly environment. No- 
thing but costly splendour ! Roysd sponsors landing 
amidst salntes of artillery and popular acclamations — 
cavalcades and processions — -jewels and feathers — 
fStes, banquets, balls, on the most magnificent scale 
— how can a religious thought or a religious emotion 
harmonise with the bustle, and the circumstance, and 
the bravery of a scene like this f We know who re- 
tired into a desert to pray. But religion now-a-daya 
can plunge into the very whirl of fashion, and perform 
its most solemn acts amid the parade of all the accom- 
paniments of frivolous greatness. 

Alas ! that that meek, sober, earnest, spiritual re- 
ality, Christian truth. Heaven's best and noblest gift to 
man, should thus be tricked out with meretricious 
ornaments, and sent flaring through these realms, bo 
berouged and beribboned by aristocratic frivolity, as 
to leave upon men's minds an impression of nothing 
whatever beyond earthly pomp ! They see the coaches 
and the gold — but where i» the moral loveliness to 
which they are bidden to do homage ? They hear the 
thundering cannon and the swelling organ — but do 
they, can they discern amidst it all, the words of per- 
suasion which drop as the dew? Is then that coarse 
thing which barbarians can equal, if not outvie, Chris- 
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Canity } Arc her claima mid her iiiBl ructions lliun 
fitly symbolised } Docs slie delight in garish attire 
iind love to shuw hciBclf, first among thf foreuioBt, 
in Hurrouiidiiig herself with h vain show ? No ! hut 
this is what legislators make of God's truth. Their 
wiedoni tiirna a strangely boIciuii reality into a play- 
tliiiig for nobles— a fresh occasion for the indulgence of 
their costly tastes— a mere peg upon which tu hang 
aristocratic pomi) and jileastirc. Aye ! they have turn- 
ed tlieir hiLuds to religion, and a fine thing they have 
made of it. Strip this state-church uf its titles, 
power, and wealth, and what would be left ? What 
is it but a bubble, rejecting tlifi colours by which it 
is surrounded ! Buret it, and there remains— nothing. 
The church of a conquered or merely dependent 
people may, we admit, be supported by the state, and 
yet be anything but n thing of outward splendour. 
But where, as in our own country, the church and 
the magistracy are, if not indigenous, at all events 
thoroughly acclimated, and have grown up in union 
for many centuries, the weaker stem will always re- 
ceive its characteristic form and bent from that which 
ts more vigorous. The oligarchy and the hierarchy 
Itre twin shoots. The church is necessarily assimilated 
to the state. 1'hu pomp of her dignitaries, and the 
dazzling worldliness of her rites arc not accidents. 
She could not bo so allied as she is, without them — 
nor can we get rid of tlic one without the oilier. If 
Christianity condemn this profusion of gewgaws in 
oonnecUoQ with divine worship, it must be held to 
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condemn the union from which, in our country at 
least, they are inseparable. These are not the abuses 
of a principle sound in itself, which may be swept 
away without prejudice to the principle; but rather 
the natural developments of it according to the law of 
circumstances. This seed planted in this soil can 
produce no other fruit. It is a mockery of religion, 
and such as it is, it springs out of the connection be- 
tween church and state. 
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Pomp IB but the embroidered clonk of power — the 

trnppinf^ adopted ub tlio approprinto rcprcBCiitativo 

of nuthority — tin- pnluce of lortlHlilp— the throne upon 

which, and the canopy under which, dominion oitit ill 

I atutc. The Hign attracts our notice firat — and throuf^h 

I it we luok nt the thing signified. Through lliat wiu- 

I dow, pomp, looks forth the lust of rule — man's na- 

f taral dcMire tu exalt himself above bin fellows, nnd to 

compel the will of all others to bow in acknowledg- 

I nent of his own. This desire a Bttile-clmreh not 

[ merely sanctions but consecrates. A national reli- 

I gioii, founded on human enactments, pre-suppuscs 

[ authority, resideut somewhere, to enact in Christ's 

[-church. And wo earc not how the vessel may be 

I (luhloned into which such authority is poured, whether 

I it bo hierarchical or preshyteriun, the thing itself is 

Mhe sfune — it is ccclcsiustlcKl lordship ia the nant« of 
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Cbristianity— a setting of man over man in matters of 
religious faith, and worship, and discipline— a consti- 
tuting of an earthly tribunal for the decision of ques- 
tions belonging only to conscience — an exaltation of 
worldly might in a kingdom exclusively apiritual. 
The burden of a state-church is, "You shall." This 
is in brief the interpretation of the whole theory — and 
it matters not whether one man says it, or fire hun- 
dred — whether it be W, Cantuar, or presbytery, 
parliament. "You shall" is what is said, and sa 
by mortals in reference to the afifairs of another life. 

If this be indeed Christianity, then Christianity ib 
altogether a mistake. Here is a power set up which 
cannot vindicate itself, which cannot execute its own 
decrees — uttering commands which it has no appli- 
ances to enforce. It is just the old story of Phaeton 
in Apollo's chariot — presumption seizing the reins 
which it is incompetent to hold, and ignorant vanity 
converting what was intended for the world's light into 
a scorching and consuming plague. And it is curious 
how the iuipoator, conscious of his own imbecility^ 
seeks to give efi'ccL to his lofty assumptions by the 
ghastliness of his grins, and the artilicial attributes of 
power. Those "Courts Cliristian" which disgrace 
savage humanity, the dens and caverns into which 
ecclesiastical " you eball" drags its victims to devout 
them at leisure — what are they, hut the gnashing of 
the teeth and the scowling of the brow, with which 
lordship in the church attempts to give force to com- 
mauda tu which it cannot ensure obedience ? So, ba- 
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ronial posBessions, privileges mid titles, the union in 
BO niftiiy instances of clcvicy and niflgistracy, impious 
pretences to offieiiil supremacy, nnd brnzen vimnts of 
apostolicul sncccBaioii — whnt are lln-y nil but the high 
caps and iinposiiiig robes, the muttnchios of burnt 
cork, mid elitttering Khoeo, with which imbecUo domi- 
nion ninis to swagger itself into tlie iippenmiice of 
flomething innjcelic — an appenmnce which may justify 
tts big, thundering, " you shidl." 

The inner uinn — thiit which remains of us wlien 
every sucressive layer of husk has been peeled off— 
— the power to think, to judge, to love, to adore — did 
Christiniiity which conies hither to deal with that, in- 
tend to put it under authority to a set of garments 
or torturing irons f Pur what more is ecclesiastical 
lordship > Nothing but ihc truth which it wields can 
contpier thought, unci truth can do it better without 
the "you shiill" than with it. The authority to 
which the soul of num bows in willing submission, 
must he in the thing spuken — niid where that fails, is 
it likely that the same thing spoken fx cath«drd will 
svail to bend the will ? Why then, the will in such 
case bows not to llic truth, but to Lhechnir-and Is 
ewnyed by a sensclesa reverence begoltcu by gold, 
purple and fine linen, or by an unmanly fear excited 
by the dangle of a whip before the eyes, or the clank 
of iron upon the nerves of the ear. If Christianity, 
designed as it is to rule the inmost man, realty pro- 
poses to do it, by delivering ua up to n lordslnp of 
mere dress, titles, aud power to iuflict bodily Injury, 
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we caDtiot but think it a mofit un philosophical and 
worthlcas thing, a degradation put upon our common 
nature, which it becomes us, in the name of that God 
who made us, to resent. Are we to fall prostrate be- 
fore puppets of rags, and lest we should not pay willing 
homage to truth, shall we be enticed to do it by the 
fine buttons, or compelled to do it by the frightful Gst, 
of some one stepping forward to be the truth's cham- 
pion? "Give me your love," says Christianity, in 
tones of mild persuasion blended with authority — and 
out rushes ecclesiastical lordship, dressed up for the 
occasion, and showing his teeth growls out — " Hallo 
there ! Now let ua see whether you mean to set me at 
defiance too ! Give Christianity what she bids you, or 
I'll let you see who's who." 

There are not wanting men weak enough in the 
faith, to contend that obedience is due to this usurp- 
ed authority, this dresaed-up pretence, whatever it 
may choose to command. We leave such to pay their 
worship to the god which their own hands have fash- 
ioned, and their own fancy clothed. Others argue 
that the force of its " you sliali " dwells in what may 
happen to follow. If it be " worship as I bid you," 
it may not be obeyed — if " give halfpence to uphold 
my form of Christianity," it may not be gainsayed. 
We discern no essential difference. Ecclesiastical lord- 
ship commands in either ease — commands too in virtue 
of authority which it pretends to have derived from 
religion, and which it exercises on behalf of religion. 
In either case it is intended to be a supplement to 



Cbrtstinnity, to ensure the doing of sometbing which 
truth tries to do, but, according to this champion, can- 
not—an addition of man's "shidl " to God's "ouglit." 
Can the one give force to the other? In a kingdom 
wherein "ought" ia appointed sole ruler, and sways 
the sceptre by divine riglit, can it be fitting to recog- 
knise the usurper "shall," and pay to the latter that 
ViWbich ive are commnnded to reserve for the former ' 
' If " ought " be sufficient, what need of " sbull ? " If 
not, obeiiiencc to "shall" is only a further outrage 
upon the rights of "ought." Does the Supreme em- 
ploy man to secure for Himself the homage which 
His own mandate has failed to obtain, and after haWng 
spoken iu vain through His truth, does He dress up 
. bishops to spenk for Him ? 

Answer Christianity, or rather the Master of Chris- 

I tianity ! "The kings vf the gentiles exercise lordship 

I over them, and tliey that exercise authority upon them 

I wo called benefactors. But ye shall not be so : but he 

I that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger : 

tnd he that is chief as be that doth serve." This is 

laid to the apostles, whose successors in a direct and 

I unbroken liue arc ** the right reverend fathers in God 

I by divine permission " of our own day, who eke out 

► their own pretensions witli the sword nf state, and sit 

' In the senate with baronial titles. Shall we ring in 

I their cars an exhortation penned of yore by one of 

' their brethren! "Feed the flock of God which is 

among you, taking the episcopate thereof, not by con- 

L atraint but willingly: not for lillhy lucre, but of a 
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ready mind ; neither as being lords over God's heri- 
tage^ but being ensamples to the flock/' What says 
^^ my lord " of London to that ? One more passage 
and we have done. ^^ Call no man master on earth/' 
This we presume is as applicable to the laity as to the 
clergy. We shall make bold to obey it, and in the 
spirit of true obedience^ to pour upon ecclesiastical lord- 
ship in every shape, contempt and scorn. Its rag^ 
we will hold up to the light of heaven, that all men 
may see their coarse and rotten texture ; and wher- 
ever we meet with its ^^ you shall,*' mindful of the al- 
legiance due to real authority, it will be our duty to 
reply '^ we won't." 
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' Union is etrength." We have in these three 

words a condensed epitome of man's experience in 

all foregoing ages. Upon this simple principle, all so- 

I cial and all political movements proceed. Truth haa 

■ been fomid to make head in the world, other- 

I wise than by the consociation of its votaries. All the 

[ great changes which earth has witnessed, have re- 

1 suited from like uniting with like. The winter tor- 

I rent, the crashing avalanche, Ihe Sash of heaven 

[ which shivers the rock into fragments, are but na- 

I tnral illustrations of the force acquired by union — 

t the visible symbols of that mysterious power which ia 

I generated when many minds, heretofore one in thought 

i and feeling, become outwardly one in fellowship and 

I purpose. Up and down through the various walks of 

Y lociety, knowledge of, and attachment to, any given 

K)litical principle, may be scattered long time, in 
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some plenty, to all seeming, inert. There shall not 
need to add to the quantity of existing materials, in 
order to invest them with irresistible might. Let but 
soiiie common centre be established, towards which 
opinion may run — let but what is already diffused be 
gathered into one place — let but the latent electricity 
of mind be drawn out from the general mass which 
it pervades, unseen, unfelt, and concentrated in a 
Leyden phial — a visible and organised association — 
and it instantly becomes an agent strong enoiif^h to 
shatter time-worn institutions, and shake the frame- 
work of political society down to itu very centre. 

This separation of that which is peculiar from that 
which is general, this segregation, union, and or^ni- 
sation of minds of like stamp, like character, and like 
ain\, ia what Christianity proposes in the institution 
of what is called " the church." In the lapse of 
ages, truth might have crept its way into general 
respect and wide-spread influence, without calling to 
her aid a visible fellowship of her disciples. But who 
does not see the wisdom of her system of means and 
appliances? By constituting an order of brotherhood 
— by making sincere submission to her claims the bond 
of union, and the mark of distinction— her own light 
is flashed into the eyes of the world, reflected by broad 
and polished mirrors. Instead of glimmering over the 
surface of society in sparkling fragments — the force 
of example is multiplied, and purity, always beautiful, 
puts on a robe of moral dignity which few can con- 
template without admiring awe. Associated goodness 
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possMen 8triiii4;c power over humiin lllltll^l^ Wen- 
it vcnl, mthcr thmi nomitiul— rctil, i\s unce il wtiii, whiit 
would be too ditlicult for U ? What o)>i>iiGiUuii would 
I It not ovcrniuater ? The di'tiigii is, nt tdl evt-iits, re- 
Ipletf with wisdom— to leaguu truth ng»iiitit error, mid 
P icntter over the whole globe fntteriKd nsaociatioiis, 
I Uiike<) to one comutou centre, for the extirpniinn nf 
Birreligion iind vice. 

It needed but the toucli of legimlutorij to spoil this 
I whole machinery, and make of it a thing nut merely 
ideHtilute of wisdom, but destitute of meiming. One 
f la »t a loss to understand what is the moral of n na- 
I tioiial church. It neither distinguishes nor unites- 
I It adds no power to exnniple — it reflects no truth. It 
I Is not an nsaociatiou of like with like — but a mere 
' oonglomeration of anything imd everything — homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous. It sets off neither doc- 
trine nor charncter — for altliough its articled are writ- 
ten iti n book, it is not nt all necessary that they 
I thuuM be believed by its members — and uithuugh 
I rules fur discipline may be discovered in its canuuM, 
I they are in all respects, saving a pecuniary one, as 
I "practicully obsolete as the curfew-bell of the Nor- 
I'lnaim. The church is the nation and the nation is 
F'the church. According to the theory of this precious 
r scheme, membership depends upon the accidental lo- 
leality of birth. It is not particular as to character. 
r Newgate is full of its members— so is the House of 
} Lords. It receives the refuse of all other sects. All 
* ts fish that comes to its net. Avowed infidels have 
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communed with it. Gamestera, dueleri, adulterers, 
acofFers, the foes of God and the pests of man, all 
frateriiise in this wonderfully comprehensive ecclesias- 
ticftl society. And there they are, mingled together 
pell-mell, for what conceivable purpose it would puzzle 
the most sagacious to divine. The charm-song of tbe 
Establishment is full of charity— 

" Black BplritB nnd wbite, red spirits sod grsf, 
Mingle, Diinele, mlogle, ;au that miagle laaj," 
The point blanic unscriptural or rather anti-scrip- 
tural character of this national church, is no less 
marked a characteristic of it than is its pitiful vacancy 
of all significance. As nothing more stupidly unmean- 
ing can be conceived, so nothing more flatly contra- 
dictory of Christianity can be devised. After haviug 
looked into this ecclesiastical cauldron, into which are 
thrown indiscriminately 

" Eje of newt, and toe of bog, 
Woul oF bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder'9 fork, and blind vono'i sUng, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing— " 

one is amazed at the blindness of men, who could ever 
have mistaken this thing for a Christian church. One 
is not so surprised at the prevalence of the mistake 
amongst those who never had a bible in their hands. 
But for those who have, the delusion is unpardonable. 
What I Is this mere aggregation of men, without as- 
sortment — this fraternisation of all characters, good, 
bad, and indifferent — this blending into one mass, 
without assimilation, of every variety of moral mate- 
rial — is this what was meant by the apostle, when he 
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■aid, " Ye are ft chosen generation, a roynl priesthood, 
a holy nation, a peculiar people" — this, that church of 
which Paul said that it was " the pillar and ground of 
the truth ?" We will not go further into the subject. 
We feel reason outraged and understanding insulted 
hy the preposterous pretence. Satanic craft could not 
invent a fouler or more malignant libel on Christi- 
uiity. Why, the very world has had virtue enough to 
spit upon it with loathing, and to give no eqiiivocitl 
intimations to the priesthood of this lie in the name 
of truth, that if this be indeed what it purports to be, 
then revelation is but a fable, the clumsy fiction of 
monks and priests. 

One word more Mid we have done. So long as 
those who know better, in assumed or mistaken chii- 
rity, choose to recognise this mere worldly association 
as a church, and, more fearful of being thought vio- 
lent, than of actually conniving at a pestilential false- 
hood, refrain from denouncing It ns an an ti -christian 
imposture, so long must they expect its continuance 
even its growth. From all ranks, dissenters are 
hurrying to join this body, under the persuasion that 
one branch of Christ's church ; and that if there 
ome things in it capable of improvement, it only 
XCsemblca in this respect the churches with which 
they have been more familiar. When will our youth 
be taught, and our congregations told, that a national 
^urch is no church at all— that it has none of the 
i^aracteristics of a church — none of the powers of a 
lurch— none of the ends for which a church ie con- 
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stitiited ? It distinguishes not between the disciples 
and the opponents of Christianity. It is the ^^ pillar 
and ground'' of nothing but a vast hierarchical edifice. 
It is not associated goodness, nor meekness, know- 
ledge, faith, nor love. It is a compulsory association 
of men in one company, with a view to their being 
taxed by one order of clergy— and the sooner its real 
character is made known, the better. 



THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE, 



ConBcience is the power posaesiied by man to puss 
judgment on himself— to sit upoti the throne, and to 
bear ami determine what is duty, and what are dere- 
' lictions from it. It has been called, and nut unfitly, 
I God's vicegerent in the human mind. It expounds m 
I Its the law of right and wrong — it tries ua by that law 
I —it acquits or condemns — it passes sentence — it re- 
I Wards or punishes. It is that unseen, individual, iti- 
P'lliost authority, of which the judges of our land are an 
fc outward type — they taking cognisance of social oc- 
Ktions, conscience sitting in judgment upon our secret 
Kielf. It may have more or less light — may be misin- 
■Ibrmed, may mistake — but, under any circumstances, 
■Its independence ought to be secured. Its decisions 
must be its own, not those of some other power. From 
Ebehind its chair of state no whisperer should be al- 
■loweU to sway it by dictation. Man determining his 
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own obligations, and the correspondence of his own I 
lieart and actions therewith, is a step above all earthly I 
authority. Place him under human law in such caae, 1 
and coiiEcicncc ceases to be a judge, and submits to be 
a tool of the worst, the most degrading, the most bale- 
ful tyranny which this world will admit of. 

The profound respect paid to conscience by CbrU- 
tianity shows whence Chriijtianity came. Anything 
trenching even in the remotest degree upon its inde- 
pendence is cautiously avoided. There would seem to 
be a tremulous tenderness that nothing whatever ehould 
interfere with its integrity. " Let me be advocate, 
but be you the judge." Thus we may interpret the 
whole tone of revelation. Accordingly Christianity 
submits her own claims to the hearing of conscience-^ 
spreads out her information, argues, expostulates, ap- 
peals, but calls upon the man himself, the inmost man 
to decide. And what she refrains from doing herself, 
she most authoritatively forbids her followers to do. 
" Who art thou that judgest another man's servant ? 
to his own master he standeth orfalleth," " Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind." There is 
no one thing more characteristic of Christianity than 
this — that she goes, not mediately by priestistii, but 
immediately in her own name into the iimer court of 
human nature, and, recognising the supremacy of con- 
science, hows before its seat, opens her commisBion, 
and deals with it alone — saying, " There is my case 
— judge you what is right." 

Mark now the strange difference between CbrUti- 
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wjily niid n Mlutc-ctuin-h. The liittor, in iu very coii- 
Btitutioii, luul by ii nuceiiaity of imturc, declares it to be 
UDHivmly, (uiil Hit otTi'iicL' ii)(iiinat moilcaty, timt inili- 
vidiinl man should paua judgiuont upon the right ninl 
wron)( uf luH own mativcs nnd conduct. A ccrlaiit 
iiuiubt-r of iiit'i) hniid thenisclvca together and ckU 
theiUBelveM thp stUilc conscicnco — and to this slutc con- 
acicncc, thiit is, to iho will of u pnrliiuuentury nm- 
jority, every individiiiil conaciencc ou}(ht to own «l- 
legiiuici'. This cunipositc cuiiDcieucc, Una itltiniate 
result of n tiuinher of conscienceB fused Into one, in 
the uuthuritiitive rule uf right and wrong in afTnim of 
Kligion — it in the town-clock of the spirituul world, 
I by which nil the wutchcs tliut men weiir in their fobs 
irc to be regulated. It ia right, say the udvocatcs of 
lliia tiyKteui, that we all ihinit together — thul our faitli 
Ijhuuld tick in uniaun. Oh 1 the heinoua sin of men 
tiiiiking difTorciitly about religion ! Uut such n cahi- 
lity na variety of judgment acenia to be inevitable 
irhilat men continue to think for themselves. How 
pueh more fitting that some parly should think for 
It waa a great miatake to endow men with 
iee« M all. We niuat try and rectify it. We 
Bust promulgate a creed and rubric of right and wrong 
ind let Uicm be right and wrong to everybody whe- 
ther they think so or noU 

If any power on earth have authority to determine 

B matters of religion, all we can ttuy jti, that it ia dif- 

Icult to conceive the rciuon why the herd of mankind 

! troubled with cunaciencea at all — unless, indeed. 
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to be employed as drivers on the estate of which s 
company of priests have usurped the proprietorship. 
In that case, however, it seems desirable that some 
marked distinction should have obtained between tfa« 
consciences ordained to rule and those ordained to 
submit — and in the spiritual world there should have 
been negroes and whites. The shallow, babbling, 
empty-headed, arrogant priests, who claim to have the 
right of ordering conscience down from the throne on 
which God has placed him, ought to show some better 
credentials than black clothes and white cravats. And 
yet in what else they differ from their fellow men it is 
hard enough to discover. That they can pretend more, 
we know well, but " great swelling words of vanity " 
are no veritable and infallible guarantees of the right- 
fulness of spiritual domination. AVhat more can they 
do ? Can they preach ? so can we — pray ? so can ive — 
meditate ? so can we— discern things that differ ? so 
can we. There is only one thing they can do which 
we cannot. Either befool themselves so far as to be- 
lieve, or disgrace themselves so far as to pretend, that 
Heaven has authorised them to spit upon Heaven's 
own viceroy, conscience — to hoot at him, and smite 
him, as other priests once smote his Master. We do 
not see why, because they can do this, they are there- 
fore warranted in doing it. 

The truth is, the alleged necessity for uniformity of 
faith and worship is nothing but a pretence for uni- 
formity of pay. The clergy, like friar Tetzel, cry up 
their wares, and extol the peculiar and exclusive virtue 
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of their creed and their ministration, that men may 
imagine they receive for money, more than money's 
worth. The state-church cannot compel submission, 
and yet leave conscience in a position of supremacy. 
One or the other must yield. An expensive establish- 
ment like ours will not long be supported, whilst 
reasonable men are allowed to use their reason, unless 
it can show some special good which it alone can com- 
pass. Not having this to show, reason must be de- 
throned by impious quackery — quackery which when 
men can stoop to pnictise they are given up to be- 
lieve. Men must cease to be men, that priests may 
be priests— and Ood in tlie soul must be lorded over 
by stupid fictions of state-made clergy. View this 
beside Christianity. ** Look on this picture and on 
that'*— is it not "Hyperion to a Satyr?" Which 
comes to us from above, and which from a long way 
under above, we leave our readers to determine. 
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The valuable results attainable by a division of labour 
are, in thia country at least, pretty generally recognised. 
A man is far more likely to do one thing well than 
ten things. Suppose all the ten things, nine of which J 
a man cannot do, to be equally necessary to his welU I 
being as the one which he can do. What is, in such f 
case, the dictate of common sense? Not, certainly, 
that he strive against impossibilities, and wage a fruit- 
less contest against the unchangeable laws of his pre- 
sent existence, but that he wisely attempt to avail him- 
self of those very laws, and turn them to account for 
the accomplishoicnt of his own ends. In doing this li 
brings out a vivid illustration of the maxim, "Know- 
ledge is power." The very conditions of our social 1 
being, those relations of dependency in which we stiuid I 
one to another, the dexterity acquired by habit, and I 
the due subordination of part to part in the machinery J 
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of society, miiy thuH be ntatle — abHlriictiuim hm they 
■ecm — to work for ii», to bcconit; force, to jiroilucu 
lUutcrial rcMuUii. To " kitowlcdgi.' " it in )i[ivcit to litir- 
ncBg cvtfii tilt: most iiiiiinl|mblv kwi, uiid make tbciii 
curry a» whltlier we will; and to tauui to our own 
purposed, not merely tliiiigi theiiuelves, but cvon tlie 
invisible nnil nictnptiyHical titika wbicli connect tliU 
thing witli tlmt, nntl that witli HomvthinK else. All 
mvn Bccm to untlcriituiiJ tliia, luitl moat uicu to net 
upon it. 

It would bfi a struoKo thing if wu ^iil iiol find in a 
lysteni of rcligiimti trutli Honielhing annlo^uit to tliis. 
Pricalitin), Cbi-istiimity utterly n-ject* — any intormc- 
diatc authoriij/ between us and Uod wc arc rt'<iitirt'(l 
to rpRouncc. This in one thing. It ia a very dllTerenl, 
•nd to uur uiindri n pcrft-ctly philoso|ihicul arrnnge- 
Birnt, for men to Kclect fruni mnongiit thcuiMelves one 
yrhom wt* iihnll venture to designute n l/iouffhisman fur 
the mt — one whono spvcitk biiHiuesH ii aludl he, neeing 
that evcry-dny concenm ongrosa tlie attention of moat 
of nii, to uiukc himself intimately aeqiiainted with 
truth, to spend hia life in exploring it, to do nothing 
•Iso thnii dig out aulid nmsntrs of vnluivblv ore, for the 
eoiiinion bencAt of all. It in only by this et'onomy, 
thi" wiHC! dititributiou of labour, that nu extensive ac- 
quaintance wilh the phenomena of Cliriatiamty can be 
generally difTiiaed. Thus it is Uint one mind may piir< 
isuc the work of investigation for many, and abridge 
far thuin the labour which eluo would be indispensable 
;|Drtdl. 
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Christianity not only sanctions, but enacts this ar- 
rangement, guarding it on all sides, however, by checks 
which may prevent it from degenerating into priestism. 
And they who thus give themselves up to work exclu- 
sively for the spiritual advantage of others, she com- 
mends to their esteem and to their temporal support. 
"The labourer is worthy of hia hire." This is but 
fair. All things are here presented in their natural 
order. We have desert first, and then its reward — man 
doing somewhat for others whereby others become in- 
debted to him — he leaving temporal affairs, that for 
their benefit he may give himself to the exclusive care 
and study of spiritual things — they availing them- 
selves, for instruction, of his knowledge of truth, and 
supplying hia worldly wants according to their ability. 
We have here the right side upwards — religion first, 
then the secular arrangements necessary to its aus- 
tentation ■ — the last being wholly subordinate to the 
first, springing obviously enough out of the necessity 
of the case. 

This natural order of things a state-church delibe- 
rately and impudently reverses. It begins by order- 
ing a levy upon temporal things, leaving the religious 
instruction to follow as best it may. And the ground 
upon which it bases this equally unphiloaophical and 
unscriptural arrangement is one of the most curious il- 
lustrations on record of the wisdom of aristocratic le- 
gislation. The message we have to bear, say the advo- 
cates of this system, is an unwelcome one. Men de- 
void of religious instruction are always disinclined to 
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H— they have no natural taste fur Christianity — they 
arc indiNposi'd to go to it, und therefore it must be 
brought to them. Exactly bu I Wc dispute not the 
tnith, but its nppliontioti. Men are diHlnclined to re- 
ligion—and a strange metliod it is of overcoming that 
disinclination to introduce her to their notice dressed up 
in the odious garb of a tax-gatherer. The first won) 
wc hear from the lips of a atnte-chureh is " Pay " — 

pay first, listen afterwards if you please." You wish 
to instruct your neighbour in some truth which it con- 
cerns him to know, but from which he has an avowed 
Rversion. Your first act is, arming yourself with the 
power of law, to seize a portion of his property, and 
tell him that if ho wants an c^juivalent he may come 
to you at a stated lime and place, und you will give 
faint the iiifurmHlion which he is already disinclined tu 
receive. 

Now we submit that this method is putting the cart 
Wfore the horse, and exhibiting truth the wrong side 
Upwards — standing the cone upon its head instead of 
Its bade. Will Heaven's message come with more 
force from the lips of men whose subsistence in 
Klzed from their hearers by legal violence } Will 
file authoritative command of the civil magistrate, to 
fceep God'a temple iu repair and pay Ills uiinisters. 

Id a prevailing argument to divine truth ? Do we 
ordinarily listen with more deferential respect to others 
because they are forcibly {quartered on our resources? 
What persuasion will be wrought in the lienrtK of men, 

taxing tbeni for Christianity i How is this fitted 
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to iDollify their resistance of its claims ? Surely, if in 
any cause the intentions of the teacher should be vi- I 
Bibly pure — if, in the enforcement of any doctrine, 
he ahould be able to appeal to his hearers in the Ian- i 
guage of the apostle, " I have coveted no man's silver 
or goltl or apparel " — if ever, iu aid of the system he 
advocates, the speaker should be able to exhibit a deep, 
spontaneous, disinterested benevolence, a carelessness 
for himself, and an absorbing interest in the welfare of 
those whom he addresses, it is in the exposition of spi- 
ritual truth. And the wisdom of a statc-clmrch can 
hit upon no better expedient than to present it to the 
view of men disfigured by exchequer processes, stain- 
ed with the squabbles of clergymen for their tithes, 
rendered hideous by church-rate seizures, and decked 
ont inthe garments of injustice, extortion, and violence. 
Men are to be made loyal to the Supreme — and the very 
first step taken to accomplish this purpose is to seize 
their property for His ministers and worship. By op- 
pression they are to be taught kindness — by legalised 
plunder they are to be inspired with love. 

The consequences might have been readily foreseen. 
The national church has come to be regarded as a huge 
bundle of vested rights — property takes precedence of 
purity, and fiscal laws throw into the shade the laws of 
faith. Wherever the matron moves we hear nothing 
but the jingle of money. Earnest religion is voted 
enthusiasm — and Christianity is exhibited as having 
nothing to do in this world but to find incomes for 
a numerous clergy. The pay which is independent of 
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merit seldom , and then only perchance, secures it. 
The spirit of the age can hardly mount, it is true, with- 
out dragging up after it the great body of state ecclesias- 
tics. They are, however, a dead weight upon society 
— meet with them in what age we will, they are always 
at the bottom of the scale — always resisting improve- 
ment — always obstructing the progress of the people. 
Why is this ? Nothing can be more evident. Because 
they are the only order of men for whom we provide 
pay, in the first place, and tlien leave desert to reach it 
if it please. The mistake is not that of Christianity, 
but of those who, misunderstanding it, have thrust 
themselves into the position of legislators for it. 
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VESTED RIGHTS. 



Were the representatives of our national church put 
upon the defensive, and compelled to furnish an an- 
swer to the inquiry, what great practical object an ec- 
clesiastical establishment is designed to answer^ we 
should not be a little curious to observe the mode in 
which their reply would be framed, so as not to in- 
volve the whole system in condemnation. We should 
imagine that it would be absolutely necessary to show 
an appearance, at least, of identity, in the main end 
of " the church " and that of Christianity. Now the 
principal characteristic of Christianity, as far as we 
are acquainted with it, is that it brings to light another 
and higher state of being, and teaches us to make the 
present life subservient to the future. This we appre- 
hend to be the grand truth which the church is ap- 
pointed to proclaim and to enforce. Men are apt to 
forget their high destiny — need to be reminded perpe- 
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fually that thiH world is only a iiicliool for another — 
that although playing at marbles may be very well 
in its place, they arc sent hither to prepare ihein- 
selvcB for Bomethiiig better — and we always thought 
that the church was appointed to convince the grown- 
up boys and girls of society that the tops and skip- 
ping-ropes with which tliey amuse tbemselves are not 
the noblest inheritance which belongs to man. 

If such be indeed the object of a national church — 
if she be designed to call away men's minds from the 
too ardent and exclusive pursuit of passing trifles — if 
she have any mission to fulfil with respect to the 
world beyond death— if she be instructed to impress 
men with a sense of their own immortality, and to 
educate them for that wider sphere of duties and en- 
joyments which immortality opens up to their view, 
then we must say, that of all means which could have 
been selected for the accomplishment of such a pur- 
pose, she has chosen unquestionably the oddest and 
most incongruous. Why, the teacher shows a more 
anxious care about uiarblrs and tops, sets a higher 
value upon them, makes a greater outcry about them, 
■ tobs more bitterly over the loss of them, locks them up 
Knore securely, and fences them about with stronger 
guards than any of her scholars. Her whole talk is 
Kl^ut them. "Vested rights" is a phrase ever nn 
lier lips. All her quarrels are on this scare. She 
^ever uses the rod but when these are touched or 
thi^atened, and according to her own representation, 
ihose committed to her charge will be beat prepared 
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to enter upon the larger world for which alie is iraiQ- 
ing them, by showing the hlindest and tuost implicit 
deference to her " vented rights," 

" Vested rights ! " What are they but an attempt b? 
the church to confer immutahilitj' upon that which the 
church is appointed to proclaim mutable — to give per- 
petuity to that which she tells us is passing — to fix for 
herself that portion by law, which by the gospel she 
assures us is worthless — to make Iierself a settlement 
here, under the pretence of teaching us the vanity of 
all earthly settlements ? Her professed object is to 
convince us of the superiority of another world, and in 
order to the attainment of it, she begins by making 
herself a very comfortable and quiet home in this. A 
home she must have, undoubtedly whilst on earth — but 
who BO anxious and troublesome as she to get her pro- 
perty vested in her for ever and ever ? 

Seriously, nothing can be more marked than the 
contrast exhibited in this respect between Christianity 
and our established church — the avowed teacher, and 
if we may take the word of the clergy for it, the ex- 
clusive teacher of Christianity. The one aims to de- 
preciate in our estimation all secular possessions — 
warns us against an undue attachment to them — > 
cautions us against anxiety on account of them — tella 
US to hold them loosely — unveils to our view somewhat 
unspeakably more important. The other, whatever 
she may teach from the pulpit, shows a concern for 
the security and enlargement of her possessions on 
earth so intense as to have become proverbial. Her 
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alliance with the civil magistrate, uDnatiiral as it is, 
was contracted and is maintained solely with a view to 
property. What would become of her, she pleads 
without a settled and permanent provision ? Faith is 
out of the question. Confidence in tlie Master whom 
she professes to serve she has none — none in the justice 
of her own claims— none in the gratitude of her own 
members. Her dowry must be settled upon her by 
law — settled upon her in perpetuity — settled upon her 
in such manner that she shall be able to plead avested 
and inalienable right in it — and this dune, she will 
preach the vanity of worldly cares. 

To us, it is one of the most astounding mysteries 

that men with brains in their heads and consciences in 

their bosoms, able to think and competent to judge, 

with the bible before them on the one hand and the 

statute-book on the other, should ever have suffered 

Bfhemselvea to be befooled into the belief that two 

Lyings so opposite as Christianity and a 8tate-church, 

nevertheless identical. The noise made by the 

fatter in erecting a substantial and durable abiding 

Kfltice, is quite sufficient to distinguisli it from the 

Ifbrmer, who is satisfied with a tent, easily set up, and, 

■ if need be, easily removed. Rights of property vested 

Lin the church are regarded as the only foundation 

■of ecclesiastical stability by human legislators. The 

I supreme lawgiver never even hints at such rights as 

^important— 'holds them up as worthless — and telta 

ibis disciples to seek principally and first of all the ea- 
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, and all the! 



s will 1 



tablishment of his ) 
be given tliem as they have need- 
Exceedingly curious it is, too, and with this remark 
we shall conclude, that whenever the established 
church lays herself fairly open to the charge of immo- 
rality — a violation of a palpable law of her Master- 
it is always in pursuit of some " vested rights." Whe- 
ther murder be committed by her military in Ireland, 
or imprisonment by her courts in England and Wales, 
or robbery by her bailiffs and police under church-rate 
warrants — whether every bond of charity be snapped 
asunder here, or division be stirred up there, or the 
spread of religion be hindered everywhere — it is always 
in defence of " vested rights." There would seem to 
be no law of man or God, which this church will not 
set aside in favour of " vested rights." 

" Tbem first, them last, them midst, them without end." 
And this church which can scramble through every 
hedge of divine precept in search of " vested rights," 
we are told to regard as the fittest, the only suitable 
instructress of our world, in the vanity of mere secular 
possessions, and the superiority of things beyond time ! 
Amiable and accomplished hypocrite ! who can woa- 
der at the kind of success you have enjoyed ? 
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No ntlciitivc rpudiT of tin- liistoiy "f tliis I'lniiit.ry 
cm have boen >iiiob»crvaiil of tlie fact, tlitit thccccleai- 
iiHticHl EiilnhliHhmetit Iiils been, from itH ciirlieBt days, 
A fruitful source of iiMiotiiLl <llx(|uicUi(le— n pcrpetunl 
blislor on the buck of the body politic. The temper 
of the " holy npoHtiilicul ohureh," iia she is wont, uith 
more vanity thiiri wisdom, to style herself, Una over 
been not a little shrewish. Her <niarrels have been 
many nud viiriotia. Sometimes she has contended for 
power, lioineliinea for pcnco-wnd the weapons she 
has wielded, in every nwe, htivc fitted the hand of low 
malignity, far bi>tter tliaii those of gentleness and love. 
She is not only irritable herself, but ahe is the cause 
of irritability in others— and by the reHex influence 
of her example, the nunieruuM sects who differ from 
her, and whom she would fain scold into submission, 
have been very apt to practise intulcranec one tonnrds 




aiiotlier, nud tn catch ond evince eomewhat of thnlbiJ 
feeling, a Banctioii for which they can ahvays find 
the conduct of a atate-cliiirch. 

A main end of Christianity, we learn from the befl 
authority, is union. To '• gather together in one," ii 
stated emphatically to he its grand design. And tbc 
unity it seeke and enforces is a unity of character, he»tt, 
purpose. Attracting all towards one common centre, it 
secures, in so far as it is allowed free scope, that end 
which legislative authority vainly aims to reach — ^e 
government of the whole body by the law of harmonj' 
Its provisions, so to speak, are all conceived in a spirit 
of broad catholicity. Legitimately carried out, they 
invariably tend to the overtlirow of mere sectarianism. 
Convergence is the characteristic effect of the system. 
Like the law of gravitation, its influence, wherever it 
reaches, brings nearer to each other the bodies which, 
hut for it, would be far di&tanl. Territorial limits ii 
never once recognises. It is a scheme to bless man- 
kind, not to enrich the priesthood of England — and 
in perfect accordance with this its comprehensive ob- 
ject, it aims to secure oneness by producing agree- 
ment of spirit, not by clipping men's minds to the 
same piittem, as old-fashioned horticulturiGts do their 
box- trees and hedge-rows. 

The halcyon days of the Establishment are gone by. 
The spirit of the age has played havoc with its con- 
stitution. Nevertheless it is nowise altered in natuj 
or in habit. Its identity is not destroyed by 
crepitude of age. Wrinkles and shortness of 
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wenkncBs of limbs and shattered nerves, may r»rbi<l 
it lo do vrhnt once it did, and yet leave the desire as 
tttronii; as ever. The true principle of n state-clmrch 
involves the possibility of all men tblnking nlike in 
mutters of religion, at the word of command. In 
paint of fiict, a national cliiircli is an attempt on the 
pari of anthority to compress all minds into one and 
the same monld. Tlint the uttcmpt in this (grosser 
form of it was unsuccessful, is only what in the nature 
of things, might have been foreseen. Equally rational 
it would have been to try and grasp water in the 
hand, and hold it lirnily in one compact body. Un- 
happily, hoHcvei', failure was not the sole result of 
this ineffably stupid experiment. U divided into nu- 
merous sects what it was meant forcibly to tmite, and 
in the place of genend agreement it produced separa- 
tion and bitterness. 

To our minds there appears no essential difference 
between the spirit evinced by the stnle-church now and 
that displayed in former days. Division, rather than 
union, M-ould seem to he as natural a result of ecclesi- 
KStical legislation when its object is universality of 
^y, as when it was uniformity of faith and worship. 
''Support my sect," is a command not less likely to 
ttisuro bitterness of feeling than " Think as I tell yoii." 
fce outward homage whicli the church eonstrains, un- 
rtllingly rendered, chafes and galls our natural sense 
If independence, throws us at once into an attitude of 
llf-defcnee, and summons into play all those resentful 
Mling8 which, Just in proportion to their energy, nuflt 
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the mind for union and peace. Mere theologicnl iaU 
Terences hii^e thuH been rendered iicriii by infuring 
intit tlieni qucHtionti of useendaney and inferiority ; and, 
lent tlie feelings of men who cannot think alike upm 
Hpiritual ulTairH ttliould not be sufficiently curdled b]r 
tbe pride of intellect, the law church addii the pride of 
station and secular authority. Elements which might 
othcrwidc mingle and be one, are thus turned sour and 
driven asunder. The law of love whidi would draw ull 
minds together being abrogated, the law of compulsion 
and diapersion comes into full operation, und the en- 
aetmenlM which were intended to force men into agree- 
ment, full among the various sects us a hand f^rcnsdc 
in a crowd, driving all as far as possible from the com- 
nittn centre, and consequently as fur an possible 
nach other. 

Among the characteristic effects of Christianitj*, 
peace and love may be considered us holding no Hub- 
ordinute place. " Love one another," holds a fore- 
most place among its commands. The means adopted 
by the stiile-church to insure a uniform observance of 
this precept are not only unreasonable but self-contra- 
dictory. Do men ever tamely submit to palpable 
justice, when there is the slightest probability of tl 
being able successfully to resist it 7 Look ut 
church-rate contests, our tithe squabbles, our refi 
als to bury the unbaptised dead, exhibited week 
week throughout the lengths and breadths of the Imi 
I'riestlsm has carried the torcji of discord into evi 
vtlluge of the kingdom, und an annual conflict in' 
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Inrito nuinbrr of pinccti kcepn up an rxaopcrntioii of 
ft'riiitg. Wliut other Clin be expected? The KatiiblUh- 
meiit, t(K> proud to aitk, itttcinpUt nul«ly to ttniitcU oui* 
property from our handn; and hnving regard to the 
cHiiipoititiun of tiiiiDnu nature, what atnte of teniper 
nre Much prooevdiiigfl ciLlculKtMl to excite } MetkiiH thus 
Klieti lu the spirit of truth urr not likely to effect reli- 
([ious uiiRiilmity. 

The church, by Its coiinevtion with the stjile, in 
plncod in the moat unhnppy of all positinna. No 
breikth of nir eun stir but it will iieccaiarily Hhakc the 
^Wcb of eceleiiiiiHticHi eonservAtiitu. Kvery movement, 
tivil or religiouH, wliieli prumiiiCH tin expaiuion of tht^ 
Itumnii mind, is con&eipicntly viewed by prieHtixm a» 
Mtile to its intereatM, wid out it rUHliea like n liliiek 
ipider, ever on the nlert to allow ita rcacnlnient of itll 
^truaioa. Or, to change the figure, the churcli, con- 
» of tlie iiijuatiec which pcrvtu)e« it» whole ceo- 
lomy, like n peeviah mid vinegar-hearted atep-motbcr, 
Klnnit in condlAut suspicion uf machinaliont> 
igninat her authority. NuUiiii^ ia heard but scold- 
ing from morning to night. The infection iciacH the 
■wiae penceable members of the family, and in the 
) of hiirmony there is an uninterrupted din of 
rangtiug und iiunrrcl. WIiIImI she retains her positiuu 
Mice cannot bo cxpt.'Cled | for an ecclcaioatical Ustn- 
UUhment is n spintuni labmaelitc — her hand ia iigainat 
iini, and every mini's hand agtiiust her. ' 
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Before we close the lengthened series of papers 
which has been devoted to an examination of the prin- 
ciple of a church establishment, we deem it expedient 
to present a short recapitulation of our labours^ and 
to exhibit in one view a general outline of the evil, 
the details of which have been one by one submitted 
to the notice of the reader. 

Our first business was with dissenters. They had 
been long occupied in seeking a ^^ redress of griev- 
ances." Their efforts had signally, we may say with 
truth, disgracefully failed. We set ourselves, there- 
fore, at the outset to urge upon them the adoption of 
a bolder course. The separation of church and state, 
as it is their real object, so, in our judgment, it is their 
proper, their right noble mission. That they have 
been unfaithful to the solemn trust committed to them. 
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we nacribe to the ojintJiy of illRR<?nting miiiliterii. We 
Iiftvp cxnmini^d iiml cxponwi Itio fHllncy nf tliom' [Avnit 
urittally put forwnrd in dcfi-nrc ofUii^ir iiiuclioii. Upun 
the irsjioiisibility of th» grfut body of diaai<ntiii({ di- 
viiiOH, wc litive Inpgcly iiisitlcd, nnd liavc endeavoured 
to niiiHC their wnl by demoiiatrnttiig llio vi^fuur of the 
voluiitnry ]iriiici|ile, rtiiiOLnidly nlicre, iih iu licAtlu'ii 
landH, it li»» Bcopo for fn-c mid uufrttt'Pcd cxureisr. 
Thr KevL'rniicc of thv union now Hubtiiating betivern 
church luii) Htntc, wc hold to he » [irncticid cjucmtiou, 
not a uitTC iibotrnclion, luid the adviuitngcn uf flrm 
ndhereiicp »nd prompt obedience to principle in pre- 
ference to expediency we hnve ahowu to be incnl- 
culnble. 

The ground UnrinK liceii ihui prepared, wc entered 
upon tlie politlntl nepcctH under whidi n Htate-church 
tuny be properly viewed — wlint ia practicAJIy involved 
In the notion nf nopitnitlon. We have diacusiied the 
n-iJH of which it In tlie prolific pnrent. Tlicy ure 
teltlirr few nor itniidl. The church of Knglniid, n* the 
pftere tool of our Hrtntocrncy, hns been in nil punt linie* 
Bid ia nt the present moment, wielded ogftinKt the jui>t 

lerllea of the people. The wntcra of pnliticul utrife 

> rnibiltered by it \ war, the wont itcourge nf the 
Cunian race, in pntronUcd ; and monopoly w abetted 

^ our religlouH Kiitabllshnient. lU influence upon 
Ifav tlirone, whether In rctipecl of IcKiKlntion, or the 

itributioii of honoura, of the ndminiatration of law 
r the diflchnrge of niaginterial functiona, in mdforudy 

techlevoua. Public poUUrnI opinion tt stunts and 
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iliHtortH, and to popular education it presents an almi 
insuperable obsUcle. 

Seen in the light of mere reason and philosophy, 
national church appears to no greater advantage, 
axiom so perpetually in the mouths of our blshoj 
that "it is the unquestionable duty of the state 
provide for the religious instruction of the people, 
closely examined, turns out to be an absurdity. 
religion be regarded as loyalty to the divine govern- 
ment, if religious instruction be anything more than* 
simple mechanical exhibition of the truth, and if bj 
the state be meant king, lords, and commons, then a 
more ridiculous dogma than the favourite one just men- 
tioned it is scarcely possible even to imagine. The 
effects worked out by tlie practical application of it 
are certainly as baneful as the uiaxini itself is unrea- 
sonable. It discourages free inquiry into theological 
science, by fixing a creed for its clergy, and requiring 
to it unhesitating subscription. It challenges opposi- 
tion to divine truth by giving to it the sanction of il 
own uncalled for, and therefore questionable, autht 
rity. The cure of souls, which ought to be regarded 
imposing the weightiest of obligations, it turns 
marketable commodity. Priestism is engendered 
it — priestism, the first-born child of worldliness 
hypocrisy. The religion of its own members the stal 
church teaches them to devolve upon a parochial funi 
tionarj', and to seek at the hands of the clergy 
port to a happy immortality, which will allow them 
saunter thither through any bye-ways, and in any coi 
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{tuny wliich niikv suit tliclr pleitsurc. Its vrry coiiHlitu- 
tioii mukra it iircomnry that it should rraort i^ithvr tu 
open pt-i-Bfcnliou, which the npirit of Ihc ngc provt-nta, 
or to tolcrntion, which, in fuct, i« porsccutiini in fiostt ; 
Aiii), however pninfiil iiisy bo Ihc foruicr, it cuiiiKit 
clcftrAtlv thoKc nttnioHt whom it in leveled l(k it lower 
nnd n locitner position Utitii duCH the lntU>r. The sym- 
palhicH nud i'iier}[iei) of vo)untaryiHiii,iu fur lu this na- 
tion la concerned, the atnte-ehurch oppresneH nnd pH- 
rKlyHCs by it lie ; nnd iiit lo the nins« of the poorei- 
inhnhilunbi of thin country, it hiu fnilcd cither to (tain 
tlicir confidence, to win their ultaehineiit, or lo lectire 
their piety. 

If wc Umi from rciifoii to religion, nnd ruuaiiU iii- 
Kpired truth in reference to a reliftioti* KKtiihliahment, 
our vicwii of it will scarcely become more favourable. 
All the gnnl object* of Christiiinity, » Ktale-church 
would neciH con«trncted exprensly to dofent Tltc one 
niuiti lo govern huiiinn NflfHrv— the other, allinl ah it 
is with law, eiin comniiuid nothing bnt the artiotu. 
tThe flmt in gi>ntlr, nnd she comes spcnkini; peace to 
E heart — the other alUcB hcraelf with physical forcr. 

nd ■t.'eks the ntnintenance of her elergy by means 
Ipkieh nre held to cimtnminate even a movement for 

Klliticnl reform. Christisnity is charnetcrised by n 
Hiutifid simplicity — the state-church is overladen 

rttb the orniinientii of cixlesiasticnl pomp. This for- 
n lordship — that asserts nnd upholds it. The nim 

{ the one is to Associate ({ootbiess, for the purpose of 
■onioting its influence — the other mingles all clasfcn 
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together pell>mell, for no other object that can be dis- 
cerned than with a view to their being taxed by one 
order of clergy. The first is characterised by a re- 
spectful deference to the rights of conscience — the last 
recognises no conscience but the fictitious one of the 
state. In the one case we have wages appointed to 
the labourer — in the other the labourer is appointed to 
the wages. And this last feature of a national church 
is productive of the following results — ^that she pro- 
fesses to teach the vanity of this world by means of se- 
curing in it vested and inalienable rights^ and whilst pro- 
fessing to seek unity, is herself the parent of incessant 
discord. 

Such then is the evidence we have arrayed a^inst the 
principle of national religious Establishments. There 
remains to us no further duty in this particular direc- 
tion, than the offering of a few concluding remarks. 
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We cannot p<?r«umlc our»ehtsi to cla«e our namt^^ 
whut lengtheneil tlUcu»»lon of tht> principle of «\ mtatc* 
church, nnti of the frigluAil cviU, civiU »Oi'UU and 
I'cUicUunit which invnrinhiy follow In lt« tralni without 
making a rcnmrk or two of a general nature^ nuggeMtetl 
by the nubject wn»ltlcre<l ati a whole% Tho»e of our read* 
er* who have patiently (we dare not hope unwcarleilly^ 
act\>mpanletl un fhnn the outtiet of our career, and track* 
ed our foot»tep« through all the varied »cene» through 
which we have decoded it our duty to hold on our 
undevlatlng way. cannot but retire with u« from thU 
cliane of error. l>earing upon their mlnd» lmpreii»lunii. 
nu>re or le»» dUtlnct. which may be regartletl leather 
a« the combined \vi»ult of the general cant and tone of 
the argument, than a» the effect of any one upeciAc 
view of the (p)e»tlon to which their attention haa been 
Invited, Such lmpre«»lona It U our wUh to revh^. 
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Those indistinct thoughts which ever and anon pre- 
sented themselves at different stages of our inquiry, 
shadowy, fleeting, but yet perpetually recurring ; re- 
curring, too, vrith a mure vivid show of reality, just ia 
proportion as we drew nigh to our conclusion, it !& 
our present object to resuscitate, that they may hm 
looked at afresh, viewed with judgments now somefj 
what cleared of the rubbish which habit had previously 
sanctified, and seen with eyes purged of those filmsj 
which early associations had formed over them. J 

We think it impossible for any of our readers ica 
turn aside from the contemplation of what is dignified^ 
with the title of national religion without being een- 
sible, ill some measure at least, of its utter insincerity. 
We apeak not of the men who support it. What they 
may be as individuals, what the motives by which they 
are actuated, to what extent they are ignorant or 
mistaken, to what crafty or hypocritical, happily, it 
comes not within our province to decide. But that 
the system bears upon the face of it one thing, and 
carries in the heart of it another, and a very different 
one — that whilst it speaks of heaven it means earth — 
that its whole machinery works in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which it was professedly constructed 
to move- that it is a hollow pretence, a shining He, a 
many-coloured globule of inconsistency — mere sanc- 
tified imposture — avarice and ambition under the gui 
of religion — the grossest worldliness thinly gilt witl 
spiritual seeming — has, we make bold to think, bei 
pretty conclusively established. It is not simply thai 
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the iiiBtitutinn does nut work out the results it jiro- 
fessee to intend — this is not the grouiid of our hoa- 
tilily to it. It is rnlher tlint it dues not, and cannot, 
intend what it profeMes — that it intends with the 
vhole bent of its being something eUe, something 
iirhich, if avowed, the bubble would burst — that were 
Its lueiins niid upplinnccs to compass the eii<l they nre 
devised nrowedly to reach, n»<i to fiiil of producing 
the results which are stated to be no part of their 
design — that is, were they to succeed in promoting 
genuine religion, and to fail iu providing revenues. 
Mid offering themselves as an engine of influence 
for, the aristocracy, the whole affair would be speedily 
thrown up as useless. Never was any people more 
effectually and more craftily deceived by mere words, 
than is our own by that ecclesiastical vocabulary which 
It hits been ihe aim of successive generations to regard 
und treat us untpiestionabiy sacred. The things soid 
of the state-church hnve more weight, a thousand- fold, 
than the things done by the state-church — and so long 
BB it gives out the sound of heaven, and rings like 
Christianity, we hare been content to let it pass as 
pure gold, although, tried by every other test which 
knowledge and common aensc can suggest, it turns 
out to be metal of the basest sort. 

If our preceding labours have been of any worth — 
if the charges wc have endeavoured tu substantiate are 
austtuncd by any tolerable amount of proofs if we have 
given A fair outline of our own religious Establishment, 
Bud of the effcclii which necessarily result from the 
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alliance of things secular and sacred, then the question 
of iieparation ou^ht no longer to be regarded as a sec- 
tarian one, but rather, in the fullest sense, a jiational 
one. The whole people, save the small section com- 
prising the patrons and recipients of church property, 
suffer, whether they know it or not, incalculable mischief 
from the operation of the aysteni. The tone which our 
national church avowedly gives to class interests and 
class legislation — the burden she imposes — 'the useful 
reforms she obstructs — the vicious principles, both 
social and political, to which she gives her sanction — 
the popular ignorance which, if she does not create, 
she may he proved to have upheld — the debasing in- 
6uence she exerts upon the religion of all parties and 
all sects — and the disesleeni, far more widely spread 
than appears upon the surface, into which her grasping 
spirit and recklessness of morality have brought the 
Christian faith, render her a public nuisance, the speedy 
removal of which interests every class of people in this 
country. The question is not one of creeds, but of 
patriotism. It belongs not to denominations, but to 
the subjects of the reidni. Whether the doctrines 
established be scriptural or anti-christian ; whether 
ecclesiastical government should be episcopal, presbjr- 
terian, or congregational ; or whether the formularies I 



of the state-church embrace i 



• less truth. 



may 1 



be matters for grave discussion, considered in theni- 
selves, but they by no means appertain to the subject \ 
of separation. The controversy between the abettor* ' 
and the opponents of state-churches ranges only within ' 
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Iho litints of ihU inquiry, wlicllior the Hscendrtiicy and 
l^iil inBinteiiKnce ot A»y one sect, nre couducivn to 
U>^ civil, aocini or religious welfwc of llie nation. The 
qiieatiiin, Umreforc, la a nntitmnl one. The cvlla i«- 
Aiotcd by an eeclositurticnl IStitnblisliment ura inflicted 
upon tile emjnre nt Iitrge ; nud honest pAtriotlnm, fnr 
more tliiu) sectarian xenlt i* nniccrned in the nghtfiil 
tettlrment of the ctwtroversy. 

We hnve miothcr remurk tu oflrr — n reninrk, na it 
iip|>enra to u*, ofgrent |irnclicnlinij)orUince. Hitlierlo 
objwtions to tlie itntlnnni church linw in\-olvod tho 
ftduii»ion thM tlic inatitutiou inn rclipmia one. It ho* 
been treitteii us tlioujih it fbrin«l a section oftheuniver- 
il church of Cliriat. The Innfrunge hold towordi it — 
the maxlmM enforcnl upon tlie dissentients from it — tlic 
Hiif of defence which nnncflnforniity has uaually con- 
tented to adopt, hnve nil eon»bined to leave upon tlie 
public mind an inipre««ion thnl tlie church of Knglaiid 
ti a true church, which owioji Ut varioua influences 
ban wnndore*! Into the paths of eri-or. Now, that r 
goodly nnnibcr of sincere Chriatiana may be found 
within Ita pnle, nnd profess Ardent nttnchnirnt to ita 
doctrines and discipline, wcare not disposed to deny; 
but thut it it< n political iiislitution, not a sacred one - 
tliat it is nintntained for seoiihir rather than spiritual 
ends — that It is under the j^rernmcnt of worldly 
power* — that it i^omprehends within its Iwaoiu all 
classes, without the slightest ref^nrd tu their rcliftious 
eharacter — thnt i( ndopts means for the ni-eouiplish- 
meni of its Dl>jcct« which the whole spirit, nnd in many 
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instances, the express precepts of Christiauity repu- 
diates — that it wants all the essential qualifications, not 
simply of a true church, but a church in any sense, 
we take to have been abundantly substantiated. The 
controversy between its advocates and dissenters will 
make little progress until this ground is boldly taken. 
Defections from the ranks of nonconforming families 
will continue to go on until this view of the subject is 
fairly and honestly adopted by the friends of the vo- 
luntary principle. We want the decision, without the 
violence, of the first reformers. Our strength lies in 
aggression, rather than in defence. The system which 
at present obstructs the free working of Christian 
principles, and the general diffusion of Christian truth, 
must be smitten with the sword of sharp rebuke, 
and pursued with all the determination of purpose 
which should sustain the minds, and brace up the 
energies, of men who are aiming at the overthrow of | 
antichrist. Whatever there is of real good, mingled | 
with the mass of corruption and evil, will survive the 
system which it now helps to sanctify, and by which its 
own elasticity and usefulness are well nigh destroyed. 
Upon all national churches is enstamped, in deep and 
indelible characters, the mark of the beast. All kind 
of alliance with them, the genius of Christianity strictly 
prohibits, "Come out and be separate," is the only 
command which, in reference to these institutions, we 
are permitted to regard. Homage the most indirect 
paid to the state-church is, in essence, the recognition 
of falsehood and the worship of a lie. 
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Whilst the papers entitled, '* Political Views of a State- 
church/' were in course of publication in the Nonco^/brmist, 
a new paper called the Church Intelligencer, attacked the 
writer's views on church property. A discussion followed 
— and the following pages contain two or three papers on the 
subject, just as they appeared. They are inserted, without 
alteration, that the tone of them may be more easilj ac- 
counted for, and something like continuity preserved. 
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CHUftCll PKOFBKTY NATIONAL t'ROfnKVY. 

If the rhurrli ol' KiiftlnDi), "«« bv Ihw rvlnblinlird," hiu 

wiy oilier tM« to hrr roTviiuca ihiui Umt rourprrrd upon her 

by Hvt of )wrli«iHfnl, thi>y anM \w brn of )ipr t>wn riglil. 

Tho CAmti^ tmteHiittitctr iiii|ilira (iial they wpiv {M)ii<>»sr«l by 

the oliiircb " bpfi^TV nny parliiuncut M nil cxiitrd." \\> iiiHiit 

tx^fi bini tn iiiAirm )ta whivl rUurrh be U apmkiiift of, The 

{iiul««(iuit r|>i«coiinl r*lnbliabnifnl, plkiniiiifi fxclu»iv* rij^hl to 

IbfM- Aiiiil*, nrviT bNil n )rg»l bring until tho ■(»lii1r« I and 9 

Idwnrti \'I. Tiiliri wcrx' urigiiiKlly wl ftp«Ti fbr IUk iiu|>|mrt 

t tliX bnuicti <if ibi' lloiiiRii rhHrcIt (Mtahliahnt hi itii* kiii|f 

Ity thKt rburrh (liry w«r< Tflr (y>nluriM Mijoynl, until, 

y act o^ jutrliamMil, 'i ami 3 Kilwnrtl ^'I., it ww jirovidrJ 

[ iC any iwtor, vlror, inrpftual t-iirato, oi oilur printt. 

It IXkltin', MY ina*a in Hit n«iial iiiannpT, and not uae 

ttte tMinninn |l^ay<'^bIMtk, lii> ilmnld Airti'il lu tlin k\nf( uiie 

year'* n>N<<nnf> of bin bcnvtii-e, nnil bi< jmiiriftonod lor kix 

innnllia ; that tor a around iifl'ciin> ho iibmild lie drprivnl of 

_ bi* bpurtlcv and uf all liii a[iiriltml jmniitiliniix, a»d br tm- 

^naiaoiml Air uitp wbiilr yrar i and fur a ibinl nirviit^ ini[iri- 

Btoanieul ituriiiK l>i* naiurnl litV i and, AiHbrr, ll nuilioriiml 

HlMmu to «p))uiul a prwtMtaut luvcmor, u if h« wen iImuI. 
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If thi> bo not, at we doHCiniicd it, a bantling ovc^r in tnut 
by parliftincnt tier pr^ieiit titm porn] i tic* Ut i.lic Anglican 
churcl), wi! inu«t luavi- the Church Inttllii/en/'rr to tell ut 
more prMiiit^ly whnt it In. The original pOHSuttMon of tlinc 
fund* an- by law dia|JOiiRei(ii'd — and liy Iav, autlmrity i« given 
to appnint othtr men to tlit^ cnjuymciit of tbcm hi ibcir 
•tcad. The alato wai cither right or wrong in paaaini; thl* 
act. If right, then rhurch ttmin arc under itx control. IT 
wrong, then the proteatnrit epiacopal churuh, lias no title to 
til cm. 

If our opponent objpcti to take the at-ta to which wc havr 
referred, aa deciiiivc of the ipieation, wo l)eg to call his nttni- 
tlou tu the Kith Elizabeth, c. Vi, excluding fVom all share in 
the tithe* or any otlier cburcb property, all persona who will 
not Rwear to, and subicribe the articlci of the cbun-li of 
England. The effect of tfaii act is jiwt tliia. Tbo slate de- 
clarca — "Yon, the clergy, whom I permit to vjijoy tlieae re- 
venues, shall obey my commands. The doctrines I am re- 
solved to [ironiulgato are contained in these nrtielos. I'rcaoh 
thorn, am) I will allow you the pay^-<leny them, ani) the 
fundi shall bo withheld." Again we aay, ttiat if words ban- 
any nienniug, this ia jiarliameiit handing over to tlia church of 
England t«in[KiraUtie« in trust. 

That the church doei not hold Ibis property in her own 
right is eaiily dentonatrutcd. Tliu Vhurck Inteltigtnetr SKys, 
" It is true that althougli it haii not the right, parliament bu 
the power to lake away from llie church, all or any [Hirttaii uf 
her projtorty — but it can never exercise that power only on 
the same principle, and witli the aame juitiM> and wisdoni ta 
it can take away Mr. Noncon/ormiiit't ooat IVom hit bock, or 
the property of any inilividnal in tlte land." I'his is pliu.>ing 
church property on tho same footing aa individual property — 
to which the I'ullowing objection* may bo urged. 

1. Individual property ia poaieiscd abiolutely — cburcb 
property oaly on uortain conditions. The clergy are aervnnu 
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, pkiil (brir wMff* fff mmnitttiicatin|; rpli^out in- 
itniption Rfler a rvrfnin mvd. It mallrrs tint ■ nittt «hr- 
tlicr thrir pcuoimi be n pei-unlnn- or a trrriloruil tiiir. Tlicir 
uUrr is ptiJ lur work preaiimed lo lie done; mid llic uou> 
pcrlormiiiKV of rho work, ilF«tro}ii ttiP only Tiiid tltlr lo llie 
pav. Tlii« it not the tniuro on whiob individual prapertv ii 
bfiil. 

'2. Priralc pmprrty ii held for the Iwnrfit of the penon 
possvuing it — chiirrli prupprty lor tbr brnefit of the coUDlrv 

.1. rrinia jiroprrly may he ilitpotrd of in auy war (lie [icr- 

•onpoMfHiipdnrit may ron^idpr fit — (lie reTenueioflliecLiux.'!! 

arc inalii-nnlilr liy lh« partir* rnjnying them, ll ii juttly ob- 

wnrd hy Mariiitnoli, that " il would not he lets tbsurd for 

(hi' |irie*tlinad to fxprci^o ■in'h anlhorily OTor these laiicU, 

thai) it woiihl be for seamen tu claim thr properly of the llai-l 

^ttipy manned, or wddirrs (hat of a fortn-u they garritoned." 

B ioeh nue the prtijiertT ocrtipied is that of the statt. 

4. qoutlns'^'nherfrom Ihisdliislrious juriseimault— " It it 

§flaufes««d that UN individual priest i«a proprietor, and it is not 

d that bin ulmo>il olaiin ia hmileil to a itaaM-aUou for Ufe of 

llkia stipend. If all ih* prit^sta taken imlUidually an- not pro- 

K^rirtofs, the prieitliond n» n body i»nnot rlaini any sueh ri^lil 

Vw^fnr «hal is a hoily but annggreftatvcifindifiduMU, nnd mlisl 

■ ■iw right can be conTt-yn) by a nierp cliaiigeDfnamof " 

t)ur 0[i{Hitieut will liirglve ui. ainl iiiir n-ad(>ra we are uon- 
mt will not liv displeased, II' in illutlration of this |hi1»1 we 
I the language of another atiihuriiy. Irfird Itrongbani In 
b ^i^Mb delitereil by him in parliament during tlie seHinii 
~ r IH-m. after ddsrribing (b( nalure of private pru|icrty, tliu* 
cprestnl himself— 
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wen takro from an ladividua), tbe sUts 
dree, or ntit heln i but ir the Ian isid ti 
of thia Uving shnll cease after yo«r dist: 



[il not only him , bnt hii ^• 
lerica] incumbent ' the praitt 
ho, in vhom that clergTBn 

bul sny interut, was in the imnlleat degree damnified i* Besjdu. wuB 
not clear that private properly wnslbat iDConie far tbe receipt of wbicli tit 
bolder bad no dutf to perform ? The clergy were officers of the state, ui 
like otbet ofGceig of tbe itate, migbt be got rid of in pruportion u Okj 
were do furtlier reijulred. If the ehurcb property, as it wb« called, wu 
private property, why wnaoDt the psy oftbeanny and navy persoDal in u 
equal degree ? And the practice sbowed bow the fact stood. If the OOit 
wu really priinte property, it could not be meddled with at all." 

'Die CAurch InteUifftncer Acc]iiTcs, tbnt "innstauch as tbe 
jiroperty of tbe church has heen devoted and consecrated to 
God, and is His especial property, it is far more sinful to lOb 
tbe church, than it is to rob a private individual." This is 
taking high ground, but \a it safe t Our opponent seems to 
imply, tliat the licad of tlie cburcli — we mcaa our Lord, not 
che Queen — takes an interest in worldly property for its own 
sake. Does be mean to atKrin, that if tbe prcscat appUcalion 
of these funds to religious purposes, is foimd to impede rather 
than assist tbe cause of Clirislianity, tbe ditersion of them 
fioin tbeir present channel would incur divine disapprobation? 
Does God love money better tbnn trutli ? We grieve that 
any professed advocate of the gospel should put us under tbt 
necessity of asking tbe question. Besides, if it be espcdl 
the property of God, it cannot belong to the clergy, the 
sense in which we can understand the term cluireh as naed 
the InttUigencer, unless they can show a dear warrant from 
Heaven for retaining it. Tbe matter stands just thus — here 
are certain funds devoted ostcnsihly to tbe support of the 
Christian religion; if it befouud that tbe mode of cnllection and 
application is not in eonsournce with the genius of that religion, 
and serves, in fact, to secularise and corrupt it, it becomes 
every lover of truth, to seek to put an end to the arrangemeiit,r« 
To talk of the sinfiducss of the attempt is to do what \ 
Establishment fatally encourages — it is to confound tmtli n 
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TITHES AND BEQUESTS. 



It will sarr « tiisI dp^ of troiiblr to the Inle/tiffemeer it Aa» 
rarlv m tin- discussiot), we nolwist his tangled thoughts oii 
o(boT matters to which frequent reference must necessarily he 
matlf. It will nt once furnish him and his readers au answer 
lu tnty tualcrial objection lie haa vet offered to onr 9ch«n«, 
and prevent hiui. iu future from per |>et rating many a htiiuder. 
l-'ur wiiliout intending the slightest discourlcsr, ne may af- 
firm, that even the little appntnmce of force wbicl) his ai^- 
Rienls display, must bo aseribed to lite uuhesilatittg air with 
which he confounds things which differ. 

1 . It may be <rcr}- right for the state to protect what it may 
lie Terr wrong for the state to support. Governments are 
instituted for the protection of onr rights— of which, the most 
raluahle is, liberty tu worsliip God according tn our cnn- 
science. Thus mnrh the state ts Wuud to secure to all its 

Itnbjects ; and, if the meetings of dissenters for this sacred 
^nrpose be disturbed by lawless violence, as cititens, they du 
tight in claiming ttie iutcrposilion of the magislrate. This is 
^ Tcry different matter from asking siatc snp)>ort. Uad our 
Opponent seen tl)e disbuction, he might liave spared hioisrlf 
th« giaius of putting forward the case of Lady HcwWy's cha- 
ncy. The wisdom of disputing before ciiil tribunals respect* 
iag the 1(^1 apjt'ieation of endowments for religious pur- 
pitscs, niRT be opi ii to a question : but the inconsistency of the 
u who repudiates tlic snpgiort of his faitli by public monCT 
L GOmpuIsorily exaclnl, and who at the same time claims the 
I'liasistance of the slate iu what appears to him to be iImi 
ition of funds voluntarily bequeathed, tauM 



be clearly pointed out befnre it can be fitly designated by iLt 
epitbet " preposterous." 

2. Our opponent must learn to distinguish between "tithes' 
and "property bequeathed" — -and when he speaks of propeitj' 
bequeathed to the Ronisb church, (in almost all cases " exfii^ 
tory donations from wealthy sinners, bestowed expressly ft* 
the purpose of obtaining the church's carminative to soothc' 
the irritability of a feverish conscience," or "property raai 
over to priests in exchange for their intercessory influence 
favour of souls in purgatory ") he is hardly warranted in st 
inji; that it was bequeathed " for the express purpose of pro- 
mulgating the doctrines of the hook of common prayer, 
which that same Romish church is denounced as anti-christ. 
If such mystifications of plain truth wilt pass with his reaUen, 
it must be in consequence of tbeir entire ignorance on sndt 
subjects — but, really, he must not attem])t to palm off upon 
us as genuine argument, stuff like this. What was given Itt' 
the Romish church eertninly was not given "for the express 
purpose " of spreading the doctrines of the church nhidi^ 
overthrew it. 

Not more correct is it to speak of tithes as property be- 
queathed. Even were history silent on this head, the 
formity and universality of this tax upon produce — it being 
always a tenth, and imposed in every parish, operating as well 
upon recent inclosures of waste lands as upon those of old 
under cultivation — might suffice to convince us that in tha 
proper sense of the term, taxes are not a beqnest but a state 
grant. And what the nature of the thing suggests, bia~ 
tory confirms— the power of seizing a tenth of the produce 
of the soil, having been granted by OfFa to the priests of Ha- 
drian I., for the avowed object of expiating a foul and villan- 
ous murder committed ou his rival in the race of usurpation, 
Properly specially devoted to God! Wliy, if we are com- 
pelled to rip up the history of church property, how it came 
into the hands of the clergy, aud how it has been dealt vritk 



since it got there, wo will be bound to present from nuthentir 
Miircrs ■ picture of rapacity, cruelty, cunning, and impiety, 
stirli ns no other single subject can furnish. Is it possible for 
the clergy to look at the stntuto of mortmain and nut lilusli to 
speak of church Ainds as bcfiueathed by tbc piety of snints fur 
the advancement of Christianity I Vfas not the mass of eccle- 
siastical properly wrung by clerical avarice, using the screw of 
superstition, fivn) dying wretches whose lives had disgraced 
humanity, and whose ill-gotten vrcnlth was at last the pnrchase- 
money paid to the priesthood, to open the gates of heaven I 

We Itave only f\irther to remark on this subject, that the 
power of tithing the produce of the soil, given by Offa to tlio 
clergy, was Iwstowcd by him in his usurped capacity, as the 
Bupn^me civil magistrate, fur the property thus invaded was 
not individually his own. He chose to affirm practically 
" L'ttat e'«*t moi," and what the state unrighteously gave 
in trust in Offa's time, what it violently transferred hnekwards 
and forwards in ilenry, Kdward, Mnry and Eliutbctli's time, 
it may justly and jicaceftdty resume in our own time. 



THE TESTIMONY OF niSTOBY W JIB TITHES 

That tithes were claimed hy the elci^, and in many in- 

uiecs received previously to any grant of them by the civil 

er, is ndmitlcd r/ucMtd the fact, but not quoad the argii- 

1. Neither the claim, nor obedience to it, constituted any 

Ight of property. 

Offfl king of Mercia, avowedly to expiate the murder of 
"Ihelbrrt king of Kast AngUa, whom he bad received at bis 
suitor for the hand of bis daughter, with ei'ery show 
If bospitaUty, first deerceil the payment of tithes. Elbeiwull' 
robably at>rT his return from Rome, to wbicb city be bad 
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made a pilgrimage, and where he behaved i 
his narrow mind, in iDaliing charitable fouudations, aad io ei- 
tending over the whole of the kiugdoin the Kome-scot ot 
Peter-pence, which the folly of some princes of the lieptarcbv 
had granted for their particular dominions — Ethelwulf, in t 
deeree, three varjing copies of which are yet extant, and the 
real meaning of which it is difficult to ascertain, is generallj 
supposed to have conveyed s grant of tithes, with the consent 
of the Witan, to the clergy of Wesaes ; which charter, by i 
council of the tributary states, held at Winchester io 855, wm 
extended to all the nations of the Saxons. 

On these main facts we are agreed. And from these liict) 
we deduce our first conclusion — that tithes became the pro- 
perty of the church by a grant of the civil magistrate in 

other words, that the state gave to the church the power of 
cldming tithes, preedial, mixed, and perBonnl. 

The next question which occurs, is, as to the nature of thf 
grant. Did the state let go its hold on the property thus al' 
lotted to the church, or bestow it in trust, reserving to rtsell 
power to regulate and control its distribution, and when il 
pleased to alienate it for ever? 



e first, the state has dealt with tithes a 



property ui 



trust. So early as the reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV, 
it interfered in the appropriatiuu of tithes, enacting (15 Ric, 
H. c. 6 ; 4 Hen. IV. c. 12), as a check upon the avarice ol 
monies and rectors, that cnrntes, who, from being vice-agents, 
were then called vicara, shoidd have some determinate supporl 
assigned to them for the perpetual maintenance of the cure. 

By the statute 45 Ed. Ill, c. 3, great wood of twenty 
years' growth and upwards were exempted from the operation 
of tithes, Jiy an act of 2 and 3 Ed. VI. barren heath and 
waste ground are likewise discharged. 

There can be no need to do more than refer, in conBrxnatioii 
of tins point, to the act {2? Hen. VIII. c. 28) by which "hw 
majesty shall have and enjoy to him and his heirs for ever^ i^ 
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ud sin^lnr such munastrries, priories, nnil otiier religious 
liouac's of monks, canons, and nuns, of wlinl kiml of iliverai- 
ties of liibita, rules or order sokvlt they be palled iir nnnied, 
wliich hove not in lauds, tenements, rents, tithes, portions, and 
other hereditaments, above (he clear jcarly tbIuc of two hun- 
dred pounds." 

Wi: tliink these facts, coupled with another fact, that church 
property is wanting in all the attribntcs of property absolutely 
possessed, prove thot the state which allotted ii to the clergy, 
allotted it on trust, iierer loosed its hold upon it, regulated at 
its will the disposal of it, and resumed it as it saw lit. 

Wo proceed to examine, ou what church this property was 
originally conferred. 

The InteUifffnrer says, " By ' Uic church * wo mean the 
church of England, or, if he Uke it blotter, the diurch in Eng- 
land, or the English church, or if he wishes us still further to 
explain, wc mean tliat branch of the one holy catholic and 
apostolical church of Christ which has existed here in Eng- 
laud well towards eighteen hundred years, to which the tithes 
of England with other privilepes and immunities were given 
hundreds of years before Edward the Sixth or Henry the 
Eighth were (was 7) bom, and long before either parliament or 
popery existed." This reminds ns strongly of a similar dr6- 
nitiou by Uardolph, " I will mnhi(«iu the word with my sword 
to he a good soldicr-hke word, and a word of exceeding good 
command. Accommodated ; that is, when a man is, as they 
Bay, accommodatt^ : or. when a nmn is — being — whereby^ 
he may be thought to be accommodated ; which is an oxccl- 
leat thing." 

Shifting the title " the church of England " docs not toudi 
qnostion. The name re|irescntB a reality— has usually 
in this kingdom, and especially in connexion with church 
properly, as the r^^preseulfttivo of a body of clergy, held to. 
gethcr by some common boud, acting out aorae i 
purpose. 
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The clt^ricnl body called " Ecelesia Anglicana" upon itbni 
titties were first bestowed, were united by faith in tbe doetriMi 
lit' tlip ehurch of Home, recognised its spiritual jurisdictioi 
and aouglit to ext«nd its triumphs. 

Vnr near a century after the mission of Augustine, iht 
great ecclesiastical chair, in (his country, was filled by foreign- 
ers nominated by the popes. Elhelwulf, who made tbe gram 
of tithes, WHS a devotee of Rome, The alienation of them 
by ecclesiastics, whether to laymen or spiritual corporations, 
was abolished, and appropriated to those persons who had tht 
cure of souls in the respective parishes, by Pope Inoocenl III- 
in a decretal epistle addressed to the Archbishop of Canler- 
bur>-, To Edward the First, the pope granted (for the dtil 
power was then completely subordinate to the ecclesinstieall 
the tenths and first-fruits of an ecclesiastical beuefice for ib 
years i and it was not until 1532, in the reign of Ilenry VIII., 
that an act was passed for nithhulding from the court of Konie 
the first-firuits which had been invarinhly paid. The Ciiurci 
Intel! igencer may say, this was not a branch of the Itoman 
church established in these realms— but it has eejual renson lo 
affirm this of the holy apostolicBl church of Christ ui Spain. 
Merely calling it the church of England does not alter its real 
characfer. The clergj' were members of the Roman church, 
subject to its control, liable to be deprived, at its wilt, of their 
benefices, and dispensing its sacraments. To this clergy, for 
these purposes, tithes were originally given — and this clergv 
do tint now enjoy them. 

Let us watch the process of transfer. 

In answer to our assertion that '■ the protestant episcopal 
establishment claiming exclusive right to these funds, never had 
a legal being until the statutes I niid 2 Ed. VL," the Chur^ 
Intelligencer, who afterwards speaks of our " making vagnc 
assertions about ac(s of parliament which we never saw and 
which never existed," challenges ns to prove " that any such 
thing as the protestant episcopal estabhshmcnt received i| 



legal being from those acts, ur ia evi<o once nienliuned in 
tliem or in any other act of parliament whataoever." 

That it is not mentioned by name is true — nor ia it, that 
we ni-e aware of, roi-ntioned in the New Testament,* As in ibe 
one case, the absence of the title would not be held by llie 
rntellifftncer as proof that the thing represented hy that title 
was nut to be found there, so, if we find the thing in nets of 
parliament, be inuHt excuse us for standing hy our GrsI as- 
sertion. 

It matters very Utile whether the curt is brought to the 
horse, or the borse to the carl, when the inqniry is, as to ibe 
party that brought ibein together. 

Wo say that the protestant episcopal chnrch was consti- 
tuted tlie church of England by act of parhament, and was 
pnt into possession of ecclesiastical funds in the place of the 
Romish church, which was thrust out to raahe room for it. 
What tnatlers it whether the church set apart a clergy for 
the tithes, or set apart the tithes for a clergy T The title by 
which the clei^y hold the tithes, is the act of parliament that 
liriugs into legal association the one and (he other. 

We shall cursorily glance at these acts which the Inttlli- 
gencer says nerer existed. 

The statute I Ed. VI. c. 1 enacts, that " the most blesseil 
sacrament be hcrealYer commonly delivered and ministereil 
unto the people within the church of England and Ireland, 
and other the king's dominions, imder both the kinds, that i» 
to say, of bread and wine." The statute 2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. I, 
after setting fortli in the preamble, that the king hail ap- 

nted the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, ■' to draw 
make one convenient and meet order, rite aud fashion 
r common and open ]>rByer, and administration of the sacra- 
, to be had and used in his majesty's realm of England 
Wales," proceeds " to give to bis highness most lienrly 
lowly thanks for the same," and enacts, " that all and 

Dgular ministers, in anv cathedral or parish church 

o3 
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tbati, from and after the feasi of Pentecost nest Gaini»g, be 
bcunden to saj and uh the mattens, evensong, celebration 
of the I^Drd's supper, eommotdy called (he mass, and admi- 
nittration of eacli the SHcrantenIa, and oU their common aod 
open prayer, iu such order and form as is mentioned in the 
same book, and none other or otherwise ;" and further tint 
" if any such person ouee convict of any such oftence (vii, 
*to preach, declare, or apeak auythiug in the derogation at 
depraving of the aaid hook, or niiything therein contained ') 
sltall after his first conviction eftsoona oiFend .... shall there- 
fore be deprived iptofocto of nil his spiritual promotions, auil 
that it shall be lawful to nil patrons, donors, grantees, of all 
and sisgular the same spiritual promotions, to present to the 
same any other able clerk, iu like manner and form, as though 
the party so offending were dead." 

We have here the Eacramenls of a church and the ritnal of 
a church altered by law, and the forms of the present pro- 
testant episcopal church receiving a legal being by enactment 
— and we have a clergy, who down to that time administered 
the seven sacraments of Rome, and used her ritual, thrust 
out of othce lo make room for such as adopted the new faith 
and forms. The statute was repealed by 1 Mary, c. 2, sec. 2, 
but that again being repealed by 1 Jac, c, 25, this present 
statute stands now in force, excepting such part as is altered 
by 5 Ed. VI. c. 1, and by 1 Ehs. c. 'I. 

All that we now want to make a new church of Englaud. 
are articles of faith and a clergy. 

The statute 13 Elis.c. 12 thus opens:— "That the churcheB 
of the queen's majesty's dominions may be served witli pas- 
tors of sound religion, be it enacted by the authority of this 
present parliament, that every person under the degree of a 
bishop, which dotb, or shall pretend to be a priest, or mi- 
nister of God's holy word and sacraments, by reason oi' any 
other form of institution, consecration, or ordering, than the 
form set forth by parliament in the time of the late king of 
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It worthy memory, king Edward the Sixtli . . . ahnll in the 
lerirr of tlio bisliiip, tir giiordinn of the B^iritualities • • • 
are lih assent and Biibscribe to all the articles of reli|^oii, 
which only ooiiecni the coafe>Riuu of the true christian faith 
and the doctrine of the sacrauienta, eomiirised in a hook im> 
printed, intituled, ■ ArMti, Ac' and shall bring from such 
bishop . . . under his seal authentic, a testimonial of incli 
assent and snhseription, nnd n|)cnly on anmo Sunday in the 
timeof public sen-ice . . . read Lnththcsaid testimonial ainlthe 
Mid articles, upon pnln thnt erury such person which shall not 
... do as is ahovo appointed, shall be ipto/aeto deprived, and 
all bis ccclcsinslical promolions shall be void, as if he then 
wnrennturally dead," Thu act goes on to rcijuira the same 
assent and subscription of every future incumbent, and to de- 
clare that all nilmissioiis to benefices made contrary to the 
form and provision of this 4ict, " shall bn merely Toid in law 
as if they never were." 

Here we have in these statutes the legal enactmcntof the sa- 
craments, rttnal, mid articlciof the present protectant episcopal 
church, authoritatively displacing the sacraments, ritual, and 
articles uf Rome, beretoforn of force in this kingdom — and yet, 
because to both churches the title is given " the Church of Bug- 
Und," we are called upon to regard them as one and the 

We contend that when a body of men holding certain doc- 
HitieB, submitting to certain jurisdiction, and seeking a cer- 

I end, are driven from ihc possession of the funds they 
long ei^jnyed, to make room for men holding ({uite otlier 

I, submitting to quite anotlier jiurtsdiction, and seek- 
[ (piitu otlier ends, call the body by wliatcvor name you will, 
k is nut the same body before as at\er such Interference, The 

'e may be the same but the thing is dilTerent, 
L^Ve have now proved tlnU tithes were originally bestowed 
wn the ohureli by tlin civil magistrate, that they arc held 

II the iitate in trust and have always been so dealt with, 
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that the cliurch who first enjoyed them was a branch of tie I 
[toniAn cliureh, nad tliat the present proteataot episcopil I 
rhiirch has no other title to church property thaii thai a 
I'prrcd ui)oii it hy net of parliament. 



PALLACIEB LURKING UNDER THE TERM ■' CHURCH." 
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We have «n tnttistiact glimmering of haviug somewhere 
read in our younger days-^we believe in a book of vnnitv, but 
displaying great intellectual power withal, yclept " Arabiui 
Nights" — of a certain genius who could dwell in a bottle, m 
occupy the apace of a mountain, at will, We should 
but that the writer was a genuine Mussulman, tbat hi 
cd to present his readers with a pleasaut type of the 
"church." No descriplive title id use amongst us at tb^ pre- 
sent day is more elastic. At times it would appear to repre- 
sent a amall body, say two or three, of believing men. Occa- 
sionally it stands for the bench of bishops. TTsuallv, in con- 
nection with the subject of church property, it comprehends 
the whole body of the clergy ; and, when argument requires a 
further expansion of the term, it can be made to embrace 
entire nation Sometimes it means a thing, sometimes a 
munity ol men Now it stands for a tiction of the 
tion, and anon far a substantial edifice. It would seem to 
the Jegitnnate representative of anything, or nothin; 
ing to the convenience of the party employing it. 

We have no objection to this various use of the word iindi 
consideration, provided that the writer does not shuffle fiis 
cards. The utmost confusion has been introduced into discus- 
sions upon ecclesiastical topics, by the practice of playing 
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s title sometimes in one sense, at others iu a Ten- ilifferent 
one. Of this species of sophistry the Church InleUiff^mefr 
has Ittrgely nrtiiled himself, nnd, by a sort of hocut-pneui use 
of the word "church," has contrived to give his articles an 
•ppearancc of argument. 

Wc believe the CAircA Iittelfijiencer himself would start with 
astonisliment at the shrunken und shrivelled ajipearaucc of 
his reasonings, n-ere he only compelled to define the term in 
question, lutd rigidly tn adhere to his detinitiou thranghont Ids 
entire course. As we shrewdly suspect he will never be guilty 
of so much honesty, we shall considerately relieve him of the 
necessity. And now " mark how plain a talc shall put him 

The substance of the Chureh InMl^tnetr't iirgunient is 
this. The holy npostnlical church of Christ existed in this 
kingdom htmdreds of years anterior to popery itself. To it. 
tithes were given hy the civil power, and in favour of it be- 
i)uesls made, long before Ilenry VIII. or Edwnrd VI., w«te 
heard of. From the first it has been the church of England, 
or the church in England, or the English church ; cotisc- 
qiicntly, the property which it enjoys, il enjoys in its own 
right 1 and, therefore, the appropriation of such properly to 
civil purposes, would bo worse than robbery, it would be 
downright sacrilege. 

By the "church of England" existing prior lo popery, he 

means, if he wudersunds himself, certain congregations of 

professed christians, uueunuected with the state, holding fast, 

for the most part, the doeiriues of the apistles. possessing 

no 1^1 claim to tithes, and supporting themselves, as alt 

^ndtive churches ivere wont, by the voluntary contributions 

f christian disciples. I'liou the aggregate of these roli^ous 

mnumities scnttercd np and down through various parts of 

[■ifltc kingdom, he einps the designaliou "church of England," 

I wd forthwith exclaims, '* See here the vcnernblc autiquily of 

P'Wr holy mother church," It does not seem to occur to this 



writer, thftt if these societies of believers are fitly rep* 
scntcil by tliis title, no valid reason exists whr it tnir U 
be Bppi-oprialed by tho unmcrous chiirches of methodstt 
indcjicnilents, baptists, and other denominations ofouion 
day. TLej are christian bodies, they hold evangelical il» 
trines, they are uncouuected with the state, and thev ensiii 
England 1 and, if the protestant episcopal church deriyekB 
claims to property from these societies who transmitted noK 
equally valid would he the claim of every christian coognp- 
tiou in these realms. 

Passing forward from remote antiquity, we come to the 
mission of Augustine. We have now a new order of thii^ 
Troops of clergy subject to the Roman pontiff take spiiiMl 
possession of the kingdom, and the church of which they IMT 
be said to constitute the body, the head of which was the poM 
partly supersedes, partly absorbs the christian societies plautri 
here and there before their arrival. Their master, the lemti- 
mate successor of St. Peter, establishes an ecclesiastical dm 
at Canterbury — appoints its occupants, nnd receives thdi 
homage. By working upon the superstitious fears of one of 
the Tilest, and one of tlie weakest of monarchs, this new 
clerical body obtained a decree for tithes. The church is 
established, and wears the title — "church of England." 

In the former case the term comprehended a few christian 
communities, nowise associated with the state — in the latter, 
a host of clergy sent hither by Rome, and under papal coutnil. 
We argue, that if the protestant episcopal church does not 
hold its property by virtue of an act of parliament, the funds 
it now enjoys belong of right to the Roman Catholics— 
we are told that " the church " existed in these realms 
prior to popery itself. We go back to esamine how 
claims of our present Estabhshment spring out of the lutca'! 
papal church ; and when we urge that tithes were not 
stowed upon it, we are led forward to decrees of Offa and 
Ethelwulf, made in favour of a church which Bupplaiited the 
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Now we wisli to Lave oue thing or another. The 
e to the property is either derived from the coDstellation 
otuntary churches which shone upon onr lanJ heforc 
IS estabhshed, or from the decrees obtained from tlie 
c by the papal clergy. If from the former, why (juote the 
? if from tlie latter, why pretend to a right prior to 
We are reminded strongly of the dexterity of those 
IS of wit, who abstract current coin of the realm from the 
s of liege subjects of her Majesty, by shuffling a pea 
1 one Ihiiiible to another, and practising upon the sim- 
aty of spectators. The pea stands for property, and the 
mbles represent churches, We guess that U is to be found 
: under this, then under that, but no ! we are always 
wrong. It comes not from statutary enactment — it comes 
not from the Roman church— it eomes not from the ancient 
Angliean bodies — and yet, at need, it is found under each of 
them. What are we to do 1 Krst. this is the church — then, 
this is not the ehnrch but that — in short everything is the 
church by which property may be secured. The whole trick 
consists in playing oS the various meanings of the word, 
" church of England," 

What is the "church of England " but the nation riewed 
in relation to spiritual tlnngsf The national church and the 
nation arc co-ex tensile, and made up of ihe snme individuals. 
This is the theory of on Establishment. By what right, 
human or divine, do the clergy constitute themselves " the 
church," and pretend, in virtue of being so, to be sole legal 
possessors of ecclesiastical funds ? Were every one of them 
to die to-morrow, what right does any individual, or body 
of individuals, except the state, hold to tithes ? Who would 
be defrauded, were the stale to appropriate them ? What man 
could complain that he had been robbed hy the tyranny of the 

Iltate? And if none, then what difference does it make, whe- 
ttier the clergy die all at once, or only one by one, as to the 
jnatice or injustice of this resumption of funds by the state ? 
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I The Intelligencer tells us the church would be depriv^ ( 

j own. Now let the Intelligencer 'yi%i toss the term overl 

I And inform us who are the men, singly, or in an asso 

j caparity, that would he deprived of their own, supposin 

proceeds of every henefice, upon the death of its prese 
I ciimbent, should be diverted to civil purposes, after all( 

I the patron reasonable compensation. Things do not 

tithes, but men do. To what men do they of right bel 
and whence did those men obtain their rights ? Unti 
adversary answers this, we beg to hand him over for 
' examiiMtion to our able correspondent, <'A Wesley ar 

senter,*' whose letter we have just at this moment opport 
received. 
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